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CHAPTER XXI. 


LIZZIE TELLS A VERY SIMPLE STORY. 


SMILING youth and wasted age 
stood gazing at each other for a 
moment. ‘The girl’s cheeks were 
flushed ; bright happiness danced 
in her eyes. She came like a sun- 
beam into the room ; joyous light 
and life irradiated from her. 

She was a picture of neatness 
and prettiness ; she was dressed in 
a pretty-coloured stuff dress, and 
a piece of blue ribbon round her 
neck, to which a locket was at- 
tached, gave the slightest suspicion 
of coquettishness to her appear- 
ance. She held a candlestick in 
her hand, but the candle in it was 
not lighted. Although she stood 
still for a brief space, gazing at the 
old man, her thoughts were not 
upon him. There wr __ .istening 
look in her face, ana ‘e raised 
her hand she murmured, ‘ I won- 
der! I wonder! and said aloud, 
in soft tones; 

* May I look out of your window, 
daddy ?” 

Muzzy’s window looked upon 
the street. Lizzie, not waiting for 
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permission, went to the window, 
and looked out, and stood there 
in silence so long, that Muzzy shuf- 
fled to her side. He saw nothing, 
however, for the form which Lizzie 
had been watching was out of sight. 
If she had spoken her thoughts, 
the words would have been: ‘ The 
dear fellow! It does my heart 
good to see him linger about the 
house. I used to see that with 
Mary, and Mary used to watch 
through the blind.’ (Here, to be 
faithful to her musings, would have 
come a laugh that was almost a 
whisper—like a ripple on a lake— 
like a gurgling stream dancing 
down a hill.) ‘He turned back 
three times to look at the house. 
Now, if he had known that I was 
here, he wouldn’t have gone away 
for a long while. How handsome 
he is! 

A deeper flush was in her cheek, 
and her eyes sparkled still more 
brightly, as with a happy sigh she 
turned from the window to Muzzy, 
who was standing by her side. 
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‘You got my key, daddy?’ she 
said. 

‘Yes, my dear, thank you.’ 

‘Did you come home early ?” 

‘At about ten o’clock, my dear.’ 

‘Did you see any one? Did 
anybody ask for me ?” 

‘Nobody asked of me, Liz. You 
expected somebody, then ” 

*O, no; but I wish I had been 
at home.’ 

She dismissed the subject with 
a light shake of the head, and said, 
smiling, 

‘You’ve had company, daddy.’ 

‘Yes, my dear,’ he replied, with 
a wistful look at her pretty face— 
a strangely jealous look, too, which 
seemed to imply that he would have 
been better pleased if she were a 
little less bright. 

‘Nice company?’ she asked. 

‘A gentleman—one who has 
been kind to me.’ 

She nodded with conscious grace, 
and stood before the old man with 
an assertion of prettiness upon her 
which heightened the contrast be- 
tween her graceful person and his 
unattractive form. Not that the 
contrast was in her mind ; she did 
not think of it, but it would have 
been forced upon an observer. 

‘We heard you talking,’ 
said. 

‘You have had company also, 
Lizzie.’ 

‘O, yes.” With a blush and a 
smile. 

‘We heard you talking, my dear.’ 

‘I suppose we made a great 
noise ; Some One talks very loud 
sometimes.’ 

‘You did not make a noise, my 
dear, but we heard you. Lizzie,’ he 
said, as if the thought had just oc- 
curred to him, ‘ your candle was 
out when you came in.’ 

‘It went out in the passage, 
daddy.’ 

‘Or some one blew it out, Liz- 
zie.’ 

‘Yes; 


she 


perhaps — Some One— 


did.’ With the pleasantest little 
laugh in the world. 

‘Preferring to talk in the dark,’ 
he suggested, in a singular tone of 
discontent. 

‘Yes; perhaps — Some One — 
does.’ 

Again the pleasant little laugh. 
That, which was like music, and 
her joyous happy manner, and her 
clear voice and pretty ways, made 
a home of the otherwise lonely 
room. 

‘We have been to the theatre 
to-night,’ she said ; ‘Some One and 
me. I should like to be an actress. 
I think I should have made a good 
one.’ 

She let her hair fall loose as she 
spoke, and put on an arch look 
to provoke a favourable verdict. 
Muzzy’s hitherto dull mood bright- 
ened under her influence. 

‘What theatre did you go to, my 
dear ?” 

‘To the Olympic. 
Daisy Farm, Isn't it a pretty 
name? Now, one would fancy 
that everybody was happy at Daisy 
Farm, because of the name; but 
it wasn’t so. They were all in 
trouble until the end of the play, 
and then something very unex- 
pected happened, and everything 
came right. Is it so in real life ? 

*T don’t think so.’ 

‘But it’s nice ina play. I won- 
der how ever they can cram such 
a lot of things in a couple of hours ; 
and it all seems so natural! ‘There 
was one part that Some One didn’t 
like ; it was where a young man 
who had been doing wrong—steal- 
ing money from his master—rob- 
bed his own father (as we all 
thought he was), so that he could 
put the money back. Some One 
got regularly excited over it; but 
it turned out that the man he 
robbed wasn’t his father, so ‘hut 
was all right. When that was 
shown and the young man got off, 
Some One clapped so, that every- 
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body looked at him. He lost his 
sweetheart, though.’ 

‘Who ?” 

‘The young man in the play. 
As we were walking home, I said 
to Some One, “ Supposing that was 
you, would you have liked to lose 
your sweetheart in that way?” He 
turned quite white at the idea, and 
he looked at me so strangely, and 
said, “ But you wouldn’t throw me 
off as that heartless girl did in the 
play, would you, Lizzie?” I said, 
“ No; that I wouldn’t.” “ Not even 
if I was as bad as that young fel- 
low ?” asked Some One, to try me. 
And then I said But you can 
guess what I said, daddy. I don’t 
think I’m a changeable girl, like 
some. We were very happy after- 
wards, Some One and me.’ 

‘Come and sit down, Lizzie,’ 
said Muzzy; ‘I want to talk to 
you.’ 

The girl obeyed, and as Muzzy 
did not immediately speak, she fell 
a-musing. Sweet thoughts were 
hers evidently, for presently the 
laugh that was like music came 
from her, evoked by something 
pleasant that she had seen or heard 
in her fancies. ‘The sound aroused 
her, and looking up she saw Muzzy 
holding out the flower he had 
brought home for her. 

‘For you, Liz.’ 

*O, thank you, dad.’ 

She held it up by the side of 
her hair to admire it, and asked 
how it looked there. Out of his 
full-hearted admiration of her pretty 
ways he had but one answer, of 
course. Then she placed it in the 
bosom of her dress, which was 
slightly open at the throat, and as 
the leaves touched her fair skin, 
she looked down and smiled both 
on the flower and herself. 

‘Some One would be jealous,’ 
she said, ‘if he saw it there ; espe- 
cially after what he brought me 
to-night. Wait a minute; I'll 
show you.’ 





She ran out of the room, and 
returned with a large bunch of 
flowers, fresh and fragrant like her- 
self. 

‘Are they not beautiful? Am I 
not a lucky girl? Just think! 
Two presents of flowers in one 
night ! 

‘Mine is a poor one, Lizzie,’ he 
said. 

‘It is very pretty, and I shall 
put it in water all by itself.’ 

She selected a flower from the 
bunch, and placed it in her bosom 
by the side of the other ; then bent 
down until her lips touched it. 

‘You are fond of flowers, my 
dear.’ 

‘I love everything that is bright. 
I like to bury my face in them, like 
this, and shut my eyes, and think. 
Such beautiful thoughts come ! 

Suiting the action to the word, 
she buried her face in the flowers, 
and saw pictures of the future as 
she wished it to be. It was filled 
with sweet promise, as it nearly al- 
ways is to youth. And if fulfilment 
never comes, the dreams bring hap- 
piness for the time. 

‘Try ! she said, raising her face 
and holding out the flowers to him. 

To please her, he closed his 
eyes among the leaves. But the 
visions that came to his inner sense 
of sight were different from those 
she had seen. For her the future. 
For him the past. The clouds 
through which he looked were dark 
and sombre, and asglimpses oflong- 
forgotten times flashed through the 
clouds, he sighed as one might have 
sighed who, wandering for a gene- 
ration through a strange country 
filled with discordant and feverish 
circumstance, finds himself sud- 
denly in a place where all is hushed, 
and where the soft breeze brings 
to him the restful sound of sweet 
familiar bells. But the dark clouds 
soon rolled over these memories, 
blotting them out. 

‘Lizzie,’ he said, ‘suppose you 
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had the chance of living away from 
the dusty streets in a pretty little 
house, surrounded by the flowers 
you love so well!’ 

* How delightful she exclaimed, 
with her face among the flowers 
again. 

‘Open your eyes, Lizzie, while 
I speak.’ 

‘Wait a minute, daddy. 
speak for sixty seconds. 
ing at the house.’ 

Muzzy remained silent until she 
spoke again. 

‘I see it,’ she said, peeping out 
from the flowers. ‘It is built of 
old red brick, the windows are very 
small, and vines are creeping all 
over the walls.’ 

Thus did her fancy reproduce 
for her the picture of a country 
house, which doubtless she had 
seen at one time or another. Even 
when she opened her eyes, she saw 
the vision, hanging, as it were, in 
the clouds of a bright memory. 

‘How would you like to live in 
such a house, Liz ?’ 

‘How would I like to live ina 
rainbow ?’ was her merry rejoinder. 

‘But what I say I mean, my dear.’ 

‘And what I say I don’t—that 
is, sometimes. Do you really mean 
it though, dad? 

‘Yes, my dear. The gentleman 
who was with me to-night—a good 
friend—has opened out such a pro- 
spect to me.’ 

‘QO, Iam so glad; for this isn’t 
very nice for you ! she said, glanc- 
ing round the room. 

‘Nor for you, my dear,’ he re- 
plied, looking wistfully at her. 
‘Don’t you wish for something 
better ? 

‘I wish for a great many things 
—holidays, new dresses, and new 
hats—and I should like a good 
deal of money. If fifty pounds 
were to tumble down the chimney 
now, shouldn’t we be surprised ? 
Ah, but what’s the use of wishing, 
daddy ! 


Don’t 
I’m look- 


‘You may have some of these 
things, Liz, if you like:’ His seri- 
ous manner made her more serious 
and attentive. ‘Such a house as 
you saw just now you may have, 
perhaps. It depends upon you 
whether I accept the offer that has 
been made to me to-night.’ 

‘Upon me? she exclaimed. 
‘Teil me how.’ 

‘Do you remember what I was 
when you first came here ?” 

‘Why, the same as you are now,’ 
she replied, with a laughing evasion 
of what he was referring to. 

‘No, my dear,’ he said humbly, 
taking her hand in his; ‘I was a 
lonely miserable man. ‘There was 
no light in my life. I used to come 
home night after night, and drink.’ 

She placed her fingers on his 
lips, to stop the farther confession ; 
but he gently removed them. 

‘I had nothing else to do. Bad 
fancies used to come, and I drank 
to drive them away; and the more 
I drank, the worse they became. 
I don’t know what might have 
been the end of me. This room 
used to be full of terrible shadows 
creeping over the walls. I saw 
them in the dark stealing upon 
me. One night, when these fancies 
were upon me, driving me almost 
mad—how long ago was it, Lizzie? 
—I heard a little voice singing in 
the next room. I didn’t know any 
one had moved in until I heard 
your voice, and I crept into the 
passage and listened to you, my 
dear, and blessed you—ay, I did, 
Lizzie! and I fell asleep with your 
singing in my ears.’ 

‘And I came out,’ she said, hu- 
mouring him, ‘and saw you.’ 

‘And saw me, and pitied me,’ 
he continued. ‘1 wonder you were 
not afraid. You came into my 
room, and saw the bottle on the 
table ; there was liquor in it, and 
you asked me if you might take it 
away, and I said Yes. Then you 
tidied up the room, and made the 
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bed, and I sat wondering at your 
goodness, and wondering why the 
shadows didn’t come while you 
were with me. That was the com- 
mencement of it, Lizzie; and so 
we became friends, and my life 
was not so desolate as it used to 
be. You brightened it for me, my 
dear.’ 

‘No, it wasn’t me, daddy,’ said 
Lizzie; ‘it was yourself —it was 
leaving off that—that——’ 

‘Drink,’ he added, as she hesi- 
tated. ‘It was driving me mad! 

‘ And you have left it off, daddy, 
and that’s the reason why you are 
better and happier.’ 

‘Yes, Lizzie, he said, with a 
guilty look at her, for the flat bot- 
tle, half filled with gin, was in his 
pocket as he spoke. ‘I have kept 
my promise.’ 

‘So it’s not me, after all,’ she 
exclaimed merrily, ‘that you have 
to thank.’ 

‘It is you, Lizzie. If it were 
not for you, I should go back to 
my old ways again; it is only you 
who keep me from them. I know 
now what it is to have some one 
to care for me; if I had known it 
before—O, if I had known it be- 
fore! If when we were young, we 
could see what was before us !’ 

‘Have you never had any one 
care for you, daddy? she asked 
pityingly. 

‘Don’t ask me, child—don’t ask 
me. I mustn’t look back—I daren’t 
look back. But it seems to me, 
Lizzie, that I never knew how dread- 
ful a lonely life was until you came 
and showed me the misery of it. 
I cannot leave you now, Lizzie; I 
should become I am frightened to 
think what.’ 

His voice, his hands, his whole 
body trembled as he pleaded for 
companionship, for protection from 
his torturing fancies. She was his 
shelter, and he clung to her. His 


, 


manhood had been like a ship toss- 
ed amidst storms, overhung by dark 


clouds, battered and bruised by 
sunken reefs. Suddenlya riftoflight 
appeared, and the old worn ship 
floated into peaceful waters, and 
lay there with an almost painful 
sense of rest upon it— painful be- 
cause of the fear that the light 
might vanish as suddenly as it had 
appeared, and the storm break 
again. 

‘What is it you want me to do, 
daddy ?” 

‘To come and live with me, my 
dear, if I am fortunate enough to 
get this house, where there will be 
rest; to share my home, as my 
daughter.’ 

‘As your daughter’ (Very, very 
softly spoken, musingly, wonder- 
ingly. ‘The turning over of a new 
leaf, indeed, for her who had never 
known a father’s love.) ‘ Does Ae 
know of this—your friend ?” 

‘It was he who suggested it 
when I spoke of you. He pro- 
posed it for my sake.’ 

‘It is kind of him; he must have 
a noble nature. But I don’t know, 
daddy, I don’t know ! 

‘Don’t know what, my dear?’ 

‘Whether you would be pleased 
with me—-whether you would like 
me as much as you do now. Ah, 
you smile, but you might be mis- 
taken in me. I like to have my 
own way, and I am ill-tempered 
when I don’t. Then, you know, 
Some One must come and see me.’ 

‘If you say so, my dear, he 
humbly assented, ‘ I can’t object.’ 

‘I think he would like it,’ she 
mused ; ‘he is fond of nice things 
and nice places.’ 

‘Tell me, Lizzie—I have never 
asked, but I may, because I am an 
old man—is Some One your sweet- 
heart ?” 

*Couldn’t you guess that, daddy?’ 
she asked in return. 

‘Yes, my dear, but I wanted to 
be certain. Do you love him? 

Shyly, tenderly, archly she looked 
at the old man, and answered him 
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with her eyes. They fell into si- 
lence for a little while after that, 
the mind of each being occupied. 

‘You don’t remember your fa- 
ther, Lizzie?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Your mother ?” 

‘No, I never saw her.’ 

* Have you any other friends be- 
sides Some One?’ 

‘Yes, there’s Mary, and my best 
friend, my aunt. She has been 
very kind to me, and must come 
and see me too. Indeed, I must 
ask her permission, for she has 
been like a mother to me. Mother! 
ah, to have a good kind mother to 
love, and who loves you— what 
happiness! I have dreamt of it 
often — have wished that such a 
happiness was mine. But it never 
was, daddy—never, never was, and 
never, never can be!’ 

‘Lizzie,’ he said timidly, ‘tell 
me something of your life before I 
knew you.’ 

In their new relations towards 
each other she had seated herself 
at his feet. Her hands were clasped 
in her lap, and her eyes were to- 
wards the flowers in her breast. 
Graceful as the leaves of the flowers 
was this young girl ; not more deli- 
cate was their colour than the co- 
lour in her face. The tender con- 
tact of this fresh young life was a 
new revelation to him, and he held 
his breath for fear he should awake 
and find that he was dreaming. 

‘Of my life she mused, speak- 
ing more to herself than to him. 
‘What can I remember? How 
young was I as I see myself, in my 
first remembrance, playing with 
two other children in a field near 
the house in which I lived? Two 
years, or a little more. The house 
belonged to Mrs. Dimmock, and | 
did not know then that she was 
not my mother; but as I grew 
I learned —I don’t know how; 
it wasn’t told me, but the know- 
ledge came —that the little girls 


I played with were not my sisters, 
although they were her children. 
Mrs. Dimmock was not a very 
kind woman, at least not to me. 
She would pet and fondle her own 
children, and I used to cry in secret 
because of it, and because she did 
not love me as she did them. My 
aunt came to see me often, and often 
brought me toys and sweets. Ifshe 
had been my mother she could not 
have been kinder to me, but then 
of course I should have lived with 
her. Once, when my aunt came to 
see me in company of a tall stern- 
looking man, I said to her, “ Aunt, 
haven't I got a mother?” The 
man said, No, that my mother was 
dead; and my aunt echoed his 
words. She saw that I fretted be- 
cause it wasn’t the same with me 
as it was with the other children, 
and she tried in every way to make 
up for it, but she couldn’t. What 
I wanted was a mother that I could 
love with all my heart, and who 
could love me with all hers—as 
Mrs. Dimmock loved her children, 
although she was harsh and un- 
kind to me. My aunt did not 
know that she did not treat me 
well; I didn’t tell her. When I 
grew up, I went to a day-school, 
and learnt other things besides 
reading and writing; I think it 
was in that way, trying to make 
me superior to other girls, that my 
aunt endeavoured to lessen any 
sorrow I may have felt. I can play 
the piano, daddy—you wouldn't 
have thought that, would you! 
Mrs. Dimmock was jealous, I could 
see, because I was learning more 
than her girls; and the girls, too, 
didn’t like it. I think it was partly 
maliciousness on my part that 
made me proud to know more 
than they did; if they had been 
kind to me, I shouldn’t have cared 
to triumph over them in that way. 
Well, everything went on so until 
I was fourteen years of age, when 
one day something occurred. I 
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hadn’t been expected home so 
soon; the street-door was open, 
and as I went into the passage I 
heard my aunt and Mrs. Dimmock 
speaking together, and from my 
aunt’s voice I guessed that she 
was crying. “I can’t help your 
misfortunes,” Mrs. Dimmock said ; 
“T’ve got children of my own, and 
I must look after them first. I’m 
keeping the girl now for less than 
her food costs ; she eats more than 
my two girls put together.” I knew 
that she meant me by “ the girl,” 
and I turned hot and cold, for I 
felt like a charity girl. Mrs. Dim- 
mock spoke very spitefully, and I 
knew that she did so because I 
gave myself superior airs over her 
daughters. I daresay it was wrong 
of me to do so, but I couldn’t help 
it, they were such mean things! 
One of them let a girl in school be 
beaten for something that she did, 
and I knew it, and she knew I 
knew it. But we used to quarrel 
about all sorts of things, and of 
course Mrs. Dimmock always took 
their parts, so that you may guess, 
daddy, I was not very happy. I 
heard sufficient of the conversation 
between my aunt and Mrs. Dim- 
mock to make me tingle all over. 
It served me right, for listeners 
never do hear any good of them- 
selves; but it was as well that I 
did hear, notwithstanding, as you 
will see presently. My aunt was 
in arrears for my board and lodging, 
and she was compelled to hear pa- 
tiently—for my sake, I felt it !— 
all the hard things that Mrs. Dim- 
mock said to her. “I shall be able 
to pay you by and by,” my aunt 
said, O, so humbly ! “I can’t afford 
to wait till by and by, ma’am,” Mrs. 
Dimmock answered, “and I can’t 
live on promises—they’re like pie- 
crusts, made to be broken. It is a 
shame that such a big girl as her 
should be eating charity bread.” 
Just think, daddy, how I felt when 
I heard that! “If she can’t pay 


for her bread-and- butter, let her 
work for it, if she ain’t too fine 
and proud. If she wants to live 
on charity, she must go somewhere 
else and get it; I can’t afford to 
give it to her.” I think, daddy, 
that if I had been on fire, I couldn’t 
have run out of the house faster 
than I did. I had an idea at first 
of running clean away, but the 
thought of how kind my aunt had 
been to me prevented me. Instead 
of that, I watched for her, and saw 
her come out of the house and look 
anxiously about for me. She was 
always very pale, but her face was 
whiter than [ had ever seen it be- 
fore. She brightened up when she 
saw me, and I drew her a long way 
from the house before I would let 
her talk. When she began, how I 
pitied her! She couldn’t get along 
at all, and would have gone away 
without telling me anything, if I 
hadn’t said that I was in the passage 
and heard her and Mrs. Dimmock 
speaking together about me. She 
looked so frightened when I told her 
that I was frightened myself; she 
was dreadfully anxious to know all 
that I had heard, and seemed to 
be relieved that I hadn’t heard any 
more. I supposed that Mrs. Dim- 
mock had been saying worse things 
of me than I had already heard, 
and I wasn’t sorry that I went out 
of the house when I did. “ And 
so you are poor, aunty,” I said to 
her, “and I have made you so!” 
“ No, my dear, no, Lizzie, no, my 
darling !” she said eagerly. ‘“ You 
haven’t made me so; I had enough, 
more than enough, and to spare, 
and I was putting by money for 
you, my dearest, and saving up for 
you. But like a foolish woman, I 
put it into a bank, and they have 
robbed me and a thousand other 
poor creatures. The bankers were 
thieves, my darling, thieves ! and 
there’s no law to touch them, and 
I can’t get my poor little bit of 
money out of their pockets! I 
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thought I should have gone mad 
when I went yesterday, and found 
the place shut up ; and it was no 
consolation to me to find others 
that had been robbed hanging 
about the great stone walls—for I 
thought of you, darling, and I was 
too wretched to feel for others.” I 
tried to console her. “* Never mind, 
aunt,” Isaid; “ you have been very, 
very kind to me, and I shall never 
be able to pay you.” ‘“ Yes, you 
can, my dearest,” she said, crying 
over me as I kissed her ; “‘ you are 
paying me now, over and over 
again.” Then I said I wouldn’t be 
a burden on her any longer, and 
that Mrs. Dimmock was right when 
she said that I ought to work for 
my living. My aunt cried more 
and more at this, and begged me 
not to think of it ; but my mind was 
made up. What was to become of 
me by and by, I thought, unless I 
learnt to depend upon myself ; and 
when Mrs. Dimmock the next day 
said that I ought to go into service, 
I determined to try and be some- 
thing better than a servant. Well, 
I was very lucky, daddy. I set my 
wits to work, and I heard that a 
woman who kept a little milliner’s 
shop wanted an apprentice. I went 
to her, and she was so pleased with 
me that she agreed to take me into 
the house, and keep me, and teach 
me the business. I was to be with 
her for four years, and I wasn’t to 
have any wages during the whole 
time. I served my time faithfully, 
and my aunt gave me more than 
enough money to keep me in 
clothes. It pleased her to see me 
look nice, ancl I liked it myself, 
daddy; I like nice clothes and 
things! At the end of the four 
years, a friend in the same busi- 
ness, Mary — you've heard me 
speak of her often, daddy—pro- 
posed that we should live together; 
said that we could take one room, 
which would be enough for us, and 
that we could get enough work to 


keep us. There was something so 
delightful in the idea of being my 
own mistress that I jumped for joy 
at the proposal, and without con- 
sulting my aunt I consented. We 
took a room very near here, daddy, 
and paid six shillings a week for it. 
All this was done very quickly, and 
then I wrote to my aunt to come 
and see me. She came, but took 
it so much to heart that I should 
make so serious a change in my 
life without consulting her, that I 
promised never to do anything of 
the sort again without asking her 
advice. We were very comfortable 
together that night, I remember, 
and she gave us our first order for 
two black dresses. So Mary and 
me jogged along. Although our 
living did not cost us much we had 
to be very careful, as we could not 
earn a great deal of money. Some- 
times trade was slack, and we were 
without work; but my aunt took 
care that I should always have a 
little money in my purse. She 
came to see me more often than 
she used to do when I was at Mrs. 
Dimmock’s. I knew why. She 
was uneasy at the idea of two 
girls living together; thought we 
couldn’t take care of ourselves. 
That’s why, daddy, I think she 
would be glad to consent to my 
living in the pretty little house 
you spoke of. It is almost too 
good to be true, though. Is it 
really true? 

‘It is, my dear,’ replied Muzzy. 

‘Then,’ continued Lizzy, ‘ Mary 
got a sweetheart, which was nice 
for me as well as for her, for he 
used to take us both out. Some- 
times you know, daddy, I wouldn't 
go; I pretended that I was very 
busy, and had a great deal to do— 
and they had to go out by them- 
selves. Nearly always when they 
came home I had a bit of supper 
ready for them; and when Mary’s 
sweetheart went away after supper, 
Mary used to peep through the 
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blind, and watch him standing in 
the street looking at the house and 
up at the window as if he was so 
much in love with them that he 
couldn’t go away.’ 

‘As you did to-night, Lizzie, 
when you came in.’ 

She gave him a shy happy look. 

‘Yes, as I did to-night, daddy. 
I haven’t much more to tell. Mary 
got married, and then I came here to 
live, and that’s the end of my story.’ 

‘ That picture in your room,’ he 
said, ‘is the portrait of your aunt, 
I suppose.’ 

‘Yes, but you will scarcely re- 
cognise her by it when you see her. 
She is not like the same woman. 
She has had some great trouble, I 
am sure, although she never speaks 
of it. I have tried often to ima- 
gine what it must have been, but I 
have never been able to find out.’ 

‘And Mary—is she happy?’ 

‘O, yes—very, very happy. 
will have a baby soon.’ 

A soft light stole into her face, 
and her fingers closed tenderly on 
the locket hanging at her bosom. 
Muzzy noticed the action. 

‘That's a new locket, Lizzie.’ 

‘Yes ; Some One gave it to me. 
If I am to live with you as your 
daughter, you ought to know his 
name.’ 

‘What is it? he asked, seeing 
that Lizzie expected him to take 
an interest in her lover. 

‘Alfred. Isn't it a nice name?’ 

‘Yes,’ he muttered, in a slightly 
troubled voice. 

She took the locket from her 
neck, and handed it to him. He 
opened it, and gazed at it long and 
earnestly, and in deep silence. 
Perhaps it was the prospect of the 
new life that was before him that 
caused him to start when Lizzie 
addressed him presently, and to 
look around him with the bewil- 
dered air of one suddenly aroused 
from sleep. 

‘You are tired, daddy,’ she said, 


She 


taking the locket from his hand ; 
‘it is time to go to bed.’ 

He bade her good-night, almost 
mechanically, and when he was 
alone, sank into his chair, with an 
oppression of vague thought upon 
him. Long before he retired to 
rest, Lizzie was asleep, dreaming 
of her lover. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
LOVE LINKS, 

Ir integrity and upright conduct 
be commendable qualities, no man 
should covet the distinction of be- 
ing considered a man of the world. 
And yet to be known as such is to 
command admiration. But then 
the world — meaning ourselves — 
often finds it convenient not to ex- 
amine too curiously. The man of 
the world whose reputation rests 
upon a sound foundation is sure to 
get the best of his neighbours... He 
is shrewd, and sharp, and cunning, 
and, like the fretful porcupine, so 
armed at all points as to be almost 
certain of wounding whatever comes 
in contact with him. Frankness 
beams in his eye, but calculation 
sits in his soul; he gets information 
out of you by side strokes, and pro- 
fits by it; he brings you round by 
the artfullest of roads to the point 
he is working for; he pumps you 
dry so skilfully that you do not feel 
thirsty in the process; and he leaves 
you under the impression that he is 
the most amiable of companions. 
Fortunate it is for you if farther 
experience of his amiability do not 
compel you, with groans, to reverse 
this verdict. Attached to the popu- 
lar interpretation of ‘man of the 
world’ are profound and puzzling 
depths. A man fails in business, 
lifts up his eyes, looks mournfully 
around him, buys sackcloth and 
ashes, sighs frequently, is soul-de- 
spondent, grows a little shabby, 
meets his creditors, obtains his re- 
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lease, and, hey, presto! smilingly 
reenters the circle from which he 
has been temporarily banished—re- 
enters it calm and confident, with 
no sign of defeat upon him. Heis 
received with open arms, for it is 
whispered that he has ‘ means:’ and 
if one says to another, ‘Is it not 
strange that Mr. Plausible, who was 
in such difficulties last month, and 
was supposed to be ruined, should 
be living now in such good style ? 
it is ten to one that another answers, 
‘He is a man of the world, sir, a 
thorough man of the world ; and 
lifts his hat to Mr. Plausible, who 
just at that moment happens to 
pass by. See the other side of the 
picture. A man fails in business, 
is soul-crushed, looks mournfully 
about him, shrinks from his former 
friends, grows old quickly, sits in 
sackcloth and ashes, sinks down, 
down in the world, obtains his re- 
lease after bitter struggling, and 
never raises his head again: one 
says to another, ‘Poor Mr. Straight! 
Regularly crushed, isn’t he? And 
another answers, ‘ What else could 
be expected? Straight never was 
a man of the world ; and turns his 
back upon the unfortunate, who, 
just at that moment, happens to be 
coming towards them. ‘To be a 
completely successful man of the 
world, one must be thoroughly self- 
ish, often dishonest, often false, 
seldom conscientious, and the por- 
cupine quills which guard his pre- 
cious interests must be well sharp- 
ened. If now and then there is 
blood upon them, what matter? 
Blood is easily washed off—but they 
say the smell remains. 

Mr. David Sheldrake was such 
a man. With his quills always 
sharpened and often drawing blood, 
he walked through life enjoying its 
good things, believing that when 
they did not come to him easily he 
had a nght to appropriate them. 
The lives of some men present 
singular contradictions. Dishonest 


persons are often charitable and 
kindly-hearted. | Thorough-paced 
rogues are often good husbands 
and good fathers. Very few men 
see straight. Nearly every one of 
us has a moral squint. Not that 
the career of Mr. Sheldrake pre- 
sented any such contradiction. If 
he had been married, he could not 
have been a good husband; if he 
had had children, he could not have 
been a good father: he was too 
selfish. He was one of those who 
never have stings of conscience, 
simply because he believed that he 
had a right to have and to enjoy 
whatever he desired. In his own 
class he was 2 triton among the 
minnows. It was not a very de- 
sirable class, nor were its manners 
and customs to be commended; 
the first grand aim of its members 
was not to do unto others as you 
would others should do unto you, 
but to do all others, and take care 
others should not do you. No form 
of cheating and rascality was too 
bad for them, if an honest penny 
could be turned by it; and it is a 
sad thing to be compelled to say 
that even the honour that can be 
found among thieves was very sel- 
dom to be found among them — 
thus showing their tribe to be spe- 
cial and distinctive. It was but a 
poor game after all, for the majority 
of them ; as can be seen by going 
to any racecourse, and observing 
the ragged crew who, while the 
horses are being saddled and taking 
their preliminary canters, rush this 
way and that, and hustle each other, 
and push and elbow their way 
fiercely, almost madly, through the 
crowds of their excited brethren. 
Mr. Sheldrake was above this rag- 
ged crew; he floated while others 
sank. As a proof of his respect- 
ability, what better could be de- 
sired than the fact that he had 
been known to shake hands with 
lords, and had betted ponies and 
monkeys with them ? 
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But sharp and cunning as he was, 
armed at all points as he was, he 
had his vulnerable point. What 
man has not? Do you know of 
one? I do not. And you have 
but to find it out to shake the de- 
corous owner from his propriety. 
Archimedes would have shaken 
the world itself, had you given 
him a convenient place for his 
lever and standing room for him- 
self. 

The weak spot in Mr. David 
Sheldrake’s character was that he 
did not like to be beaten. If he 
set his heart ever so lightly upon a 
thing and found it difficult of ac- 
complishment, he instantly grew 
earnest in the pursuit of it, how- 
ever trivial it might be. When he 
first saw Lily in the Royal White 
Rose Music-hall he was attracted 
by her pretty face, and he thought 
it could be no difficult matter to 
gain her favour. He had been suc- 
cessful before—why not now? His 
free manners and free purse had 
been an open sesame to sham affec- 
tion before to-day ; they would not 
fail him with Lily. But although 
he paid her pretty compliments in 
his softest tones, they did not pro- 
duce the impression he intended. 
Other girls had received such grate- 
fully, and had been merry with him; 
but Lily had no word of response 
for his honeyed speech. She re- 
ceived his compliments and listen- 
ed to him always in silence and 
with eyes cast down. Little by 
little he discovered the difficulty of 
the task he had almost uncon- 
sciously set himself, and the value 
of the prize increased. He worked 
himself into a state of enthusiasm 
concerning her, and tried to believe 
that his feeling was genuine. It 
was not possible that a nature so 
purely selfish as his could love 
sincerely ; but it pleased him to set 
up sham sentiment in its place, and 
he said to himself more than once, 
in tones of self-applauding satisfac- 


tion, ‘I do believe, David, you love 
that little beauty.’ 

Lily knew nothing of this, for 
Mr. Sheldrake, after the futile re- 
sult of his first tender advances, be- 
came cautious in his behaviour to 
her ; he saw that there was danger 
of startling the game, and he went 
roundabout to secure it. A shrewd 
worldly girl, in Lily’s place, would 
have seen at once that here were 
two lovers for her to choose from— 
Felix and Mr. Sheldrake—and she 
might, had she been very worldly, 
have worked one against the other ; 
but Lily was neither shrewd nor 
worldly. To elevate her to the posi- 
tion of a heroine is a difficult task, 
for she had no marked qualities to 
fit her for the distinction. She was 
not strong-minded, nor wilful, nor 
hoydenish, nor very far-seeing, nor 
very clever. She required to be 
led ; she was not strong enough to 
lead. She was capable of devotion, 
of much love, of personal sacrifice, 
and was rich in the possession of 
the tenderest womanly qualities — 
of those qualities which make the 
idea of woman cherished in the in- 
nermost heart of every man whose 
good fortune it is to have been as- 
sociated at some time of his life 
with a loving tender nature. Many 
a man has been kept pure by the 
memory of such an association ; and 
although the present and future 
generations may have the advan- 
tage of those that have gone before 
in a more early comprehension of 
practical matters, and in the pos- 
session of a keener sense of the 
value of worldly things, it is much 
to be feared that the good and 
tender influence of woman is on the 
wane, and that the idea of woman- 
ly gentleness and purity, which has 
given birth to so much that is beau- 
tiful in the best sense of the word, 
is dying in the light of something 
infinitely coarser and less beneficial. 
We admire the sunflower, but we 
love the daisy. 
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Yes; Lily was dreaming. No 
word of love had passed between 
her and Felix, but in her mus- 
ings she made him the embodi- 
ment of all that was good and no- 
ble and gentle. He was her hero, 
and she moulded him to her fancy, 
and beautified him, and idealised 
him. She enshrined her idealism 
in her heart of hearts, and found 
her greatest pleasure in worshipping 
it. So do we all at some time of 
our lives set up images for our- 
selves, and worship them, and dis- 
cover too often, alas! that the feet 
of our idols are made of clay. It 
must not be supposed that Lily was 
fated to make this desolating dis- 
covery respecting Felix ; he was in 
every way worthy of the love of a 
pure-minded girl, of such a love 
as Lily crowned him with, and as 
she was in every way capable of, 
notwithstanding the vitiating at- 
mosphere of the Royal White Rose 
Music-hall. That she was enabled 
to retain, untarnished, the simpli- 
city of character which made her 
beautiful was due no less to her 
own innate purity than to the in- 
fluence of her grandfather, who from 
her infancy had watched and guard- 
ed her with jealous care. Lily did 
not pause to ask herself if it was 
love she felt for Felix ; she was too 
contented with the present to ana- 
lyse her feelings ; happiness took 
possession of her when he was with 
her, and it was sufficient for her to 
sit and listen and silently worship. 
She delighted to hear the unstinted 
praise which her grandfather be- 
stowed upon Felix in his absence, 
and she fed upon the words, secret- 
ly repeating them to herself again 
and again, and finding new mean- 
ings for them. When she read in 
book or paper ofa generous-souled 
man, ‘ Like Felix !’ she whispered ; 
or of a generous deed performed, 
‘As Felix would do ! she whisper- 
ed. Felix had no idea ofthe good 
things which were credited to him 


—had no idea, indeed, that he was 
the idol of the girl whom he had 
grown to love; for Lily kept her 
secret close, and only whispered it 
to herself, and mused over it, in 
those moments of solitude which 
she made sacred by her thoughts. 
So time went on. 

Happy as she was in her dream, 
her wakeful life contained disturb- 
ing elements. It distressed her to 
see a slow but steady estrangement 
growing between her brother and 
her grandfather ; it did not find ex- 
pression in open speech, but it was 
no less sure notwithstanding. In 
thinking of the matter, as she often 
did, Lily could not resolve from 
which side the coldness first sprang. 

sut it was certain that Alfred stead- 
ily avoided his grandfather, and 
was uneasy in the old man’s society. 
Many times, when Lily and Alfred 
were conversing together, and when 
Alfred perhaps was building castles 
in the air with enthusiastic speech, 
the entrance of his grandfathe 
drove him into silence, or into 
monosyllabic answers’ to the old 
man’s inquiries. He resented the 
quietly-watchful manner with which 
the old man regarded him on those 
occasions, and sometimes would 
leave the room suddenly and fret- 
fully. Uptothis time the old man 
had avoided speaking to Lily upon 
the subject. He knew how Lily 
loved her brother, and that the 
growing estrangement would be 
made more painful to her by an 
explanation of his fears. But al- 
though old Wheels seemed to be 
not satisfied with the progress Al- 
fred was making, everything, to all 
outward appearance, was prosper- 
ing with the young man. Despite 
a worn expression of anxiety which 
often stole into his features unaware, 
and which he threw off resolutely 
immediately he became conscious 
of it, his general manner was more 
cheerful and confident. He was 
more extravagant in his habits, and 
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dressed better. Lily was delighted 
at this ; but her grandfather did not 
share her delight. He found cause 
for disturbing thought in these 
signs of prosperity. Alfred coming 
home in a new suit of clothes 
caused him to remark, 

‘Another new suit of clothes, 
Alfred !’ 

‘Yes, grandfather,’ was Alfred's 
reply, in a half-defiant, half-care- 
less tone. ‘Can't do without 
clothes, you know.’ 

‘You had a new suit a very little 
while ago, Alfred.’ 

‘Well, sir! I didn’t come to 
you for the money to pay for them.’ 

The old man was always gentle 
in his manner, but Alfred took 
offence even at this. It would have 
better pleased the young man if 
his grandfather had openly quar- 
relled with him. 

‘I hope you are not getting into 
debt, my boy,’ said the old man. 

‘Never fear, sir: I’ve paid for 
this suit, and the last one too.’ 

And Alfred avoided farther con- 
versation by leaving the old man 
abruptly. But to Lily he was more 
affectionate than ever, and spoke 
glowingly of the future and of the 
great things he was about to ac- 
complish. 

‘More than half the people in 
the world are fools,’ he said arro- 
gantly ; ‘they walk about with their 
eyes shut.’ 

It was useless for Lily to ask 
him for the application of such 
trite observations ; he evaded her 
with light laughs, and, being much 
given to slang, declared that he 
would ‘show some of them the 
road. You'll see, Lily, one of these 
days, you'll see!’ 

She liked to hear him speak 
like this, for his manner at these 
times was always bright and con- 
fident. She attempted on occa- 
sions to draw him into conversa- 
tion about the growing estrange- 
ment between him and his grand- 


father; but he steadily refused to 
speak upon the subject, farther 
than to say that ‘grandfather is 
not treating me well; he suspects 
me of I don’t know what, and it 
isn’t likely that I’m going to stand 
it.’ 

‘Of what can he suspect you, 
Alfred?’ asked Lily. 

* That’s where it is. That’s what 
I ask myself, for he never tells me. 
The fact of it is, Lily, grandfather 
is an old man, and I’m a young 
one. You can’t put an old head 
on young shoulders, you know. I’m 
fond of pleasure and of seeing a 
little bit of life. All young fellows 
are. He'll confess himself wrong 
about me one of these days, and 
then it will be all right. Until then 
I sha’n’t bother myself about it, and 
don’t you. Perhaps I’ve a secret, 
and he wants to know it.’ 

‘Have you a secret, Alfred? 
I thought you told me everything.’ 

‘I only said “perhaps,” Lily. 
I'll tell you by and by, when the 
proper time comes.’ 

‘Then you really have one. 
Come’—coaxingly, and with her 
arm round his neck—‘ tell me, Alf, 
or shall I guess it ?” 

He looked at her hesitatingly, 
as if half tempted to tell her, but 
he resisted the inclination. 

‘Not now, Lily, not now.— 
Everybody’s got a secret, and per- 
haps—mind, I only say perhaps— 
I’ve got mine. Girls have their 
secrets as wellasmen. All except 
you, Lily. You haven't got one, 
I know; you wouldn't keep a 
secret from me, I'll be bound.’ 

Lily blushed, and felt like a 
traitor, but she did not answer. 
She almost guessed his secret, and 
was glad of it, for it was a new 
bond of union between them. But 
as hers was sacred, so she felt his 
to be; she kissed him tenderly, 
and, looking into his eyes, with all 
her heart in hers, read something 
there it thrilled her to see. Then 
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Alfred showed her a new chain he 
had bought, and while she was ad- 
miring it, old Wheels entered the 
room. 

‘Show it to grandfather, Alf,’ 
she said. 

But Alfred buttoned his coat, 
and said that grandfather didn’t 
take an interest in such things. He 
fretted, however, because the old 
man glanced at him somewhat 
sadly and significantly, and very 
soon found an excuse to leave. 

‘Alfred goes out a great deal 
now, Lily,’ said old Wheels. ‘Do 
you know where he goes to?’ 

‘No,’ replied Lily, ‘but I sus- 
pect—I suspect! with an arch 
glance at her grandfather. 

‘What do you suspect, my dear?’ 

‘You must guess for yourself, 
dear grandfather, for I know no- 
thing—nothing yet. But supposing 
— just supposing, grandfather — 
that a young man has a portrait in 
his pocket which he looks at very 
often, and won’t let anybody else 
see for the world—that is a sign, 
isn’t it ?” 

She asked this with a shy look 
into her grandfather's face ; he was 
silent for a while, and said pre- 
sently, 

‘Alfred has such a portrait, Lily?’ 

‘Perhaps, she said, in uncon- 
scious imitation of her brother ; 
‘mind, I only say perhaps.’ 

A footfall on the stairs ; a brighter 
flush on Lily’s cheek ; a knock at 
the door, and Felix entered. Happy 
moments followed. There was no 
lack of conversation when these 
three were together. But Lily had 
her duties to perform, and within 
an hour they were walking towards 
the Royal White Rose, and Felix 
bade Lily good-night at the stage- 
door. 

‘She sings early to-night,’ said 
old Wheels, as they lingered near 
the entrance to the hall, and 
watched the strangely -suggestive 
throng that found their business or 


their pleasure there. The words 
of a poet came to Felix, and he 
murmured the lines, 
‘ In the street the tide of being, how itsurges, 
how it rolls ! 
God! what base ignoble faces! God! what 
bodies wanting souls!’ 

But old Wheels interrupted him 
with, 

‘Not so, Felix; that is a poet’s 
rhapsody, and not applicable here. 
Look around you ; you will see but 
few base ignoble faces. Some of 
them might be taken as models for 
innocence, simplicity, guilelessness. 
See here, and here.’ 

He indicated this girl and that, 
whose pretty features and the ex- 
pression on them served to illus- 
trate his meaning. 

‘No,’ he continued, ‘ not bodies 
wanting souls. They are misguided, 
ill-taught, misdirected, the unhappy 
ones of a system which seems to 
create them and make them multi- 
ply. The light attracts them ; they 
see only the glitter, and do not feel 
the flame until they fly to it gaily ; 
when, bewildered and dazzled, they 
are burnt and die, or live maimed 
lives for the rest of their days.’ 

‘I did not quote those lines,’ 
said Felix, ‘with any distinct idea 
of their applicability to this scene. 
What follows will please you better: 

Mid this stream of human being, banked 
by houses tall and grim, 

Pale I stand this shining morrow, with a 
pant for woodlands dim ; 

To hear the soft and whispering rain, feel 
the dewy cool of leaves; 

Watch the lightning dart like swallows 
round the brooding thunder-eaves; 

To lose the sense of whirling streets ‘mong 
breezy crests of hills, 

Skies of larks, and hazy landscapes, 
fine threads of silver rills; 

Stand with forehead bathed in sunset on a 
mountain's summer crown, 

And look up and watch the shadow of the 
great night coming down; 

One great life in my myriad veins, in leaves, 
in flowers, in cloudy cars, 

Blowing, underfoot, in clover; beating, 
overhead, in stars !’ 

‘How many men have such 
vague dreams,’ said old Wheels, 
‘dreams that they can scarcely un- 


with 
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derstand and can but feebly ex- 
press! We live in a world of 
shadows. Come home with me; 
I have something to give you.’ 

They walked in silence to Soho, 
and when they were in the little 
house, the old man said, ‘I have 
avoided speaking to you upon a 
certain subject for more than one 
reason, and I was aware that the 
time must come when silence could 
no longer be maintained. Our ac- 
quaintance was commenced in a 
strange manner, and you have been 
to me almost a new experience. 
I have taken such pleasure in your 
society 

‘It gives me inexpressible plea- 
sure,’ interrupted Felix, ‘to hear 
you say so.’ 

‘—That I have, withsomewhat of 
a cowardly feeling, often restrained 
myself from speaking to you on the 
subject which was referred to by 
vour father on the day I buried my 
daughter.’ 

‘ Pray, sir 

‘Nay,’ interposed old Wheels 
gently and firmly, ‘this conversa- 
tion cannot be avoided, and: we 
must speak plainly. Consider the 
position in which we stand to one 
another, and ask yourself whether, 
if you were in my place, you would 
not feel it due to yourself to act as 
I am doing. If you remember, 
you came into your father’s room 
while we were speaking of a matter 
in which you were pecuniarily in- 
terested. Doubtless you were well 
acquainted with all the particulars 
of the affair.’ 

‘No, sir,’ exclaimed Felix eager- 
ly, ‘I knew comparatively nothing. 
But a few minutes before your ar- 
rival upon your sad mission, my 
father and I were speaking upon 
business matters—for the first and 
only time. I had been away from 
home nearly all my life, and all the 
expense of my education and living 
were borne by an uncle from whom 
I supposed I had expectations. He 





, 





died suddenly, and I returned 
home, possessing certain ideas and 
certain habits net pleasing to my 
father. The day on which you 
came to the rectory was appointed 
by my father for our business in 
terview, and then I learned that 
my uncle had not left any property, 
and that I was not to come into 
the magnificent fortune my father 
had anticipated for me. This did 
not affect me, and all that I knew 
of the matter you have referred to 
was that my uncle had left behind 
him among his papers a document 
which contained, as my father said, 
the recital of a singular story, and 
which in my father’s opinion might 
be worth money to me. That is 
all that passed between us until 
your arrival.’ 

‘Until my arrival,’ said old 
Wheels, taking up the thread of 
the narrative, ‘when you heard 
from my lips that it was Lily’s fa- 
ther who had brought this shame 
upon us. But doubtless after my 
departure you learned all the par- 
ticulars from the document left by 
your uncle.’ 

‘No, sir, I know nothing more.’ 

Old Wheels looked gratefully at 
Felix. 

‘It belongs to your character,’ 
he said, ‘to have practised such 
restraint; I might have expected 
as much. If you have the paper 
about you 

‘No, sir, I have not got it.’ 

‘You have it at home, then. I 
should like to see it, for I did not 
know of its existence before that 
day, and it might contain mis- 
statements which for the children’s 
sakes should not be allowed to re- 
main uncontradicted or unexplain- 
ed. If I might ask you to let me 
read it——’ 

‘It is impossible, sir; I cannot 
show it to you. Nay, do not mis- 
understand me,’ added Felix quick- 
ly, as he saw an expression of dis- 
appointment in the old man’s face ; 
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‘no one has any claim upon you, 
neither I nor any one connected 
with me. It is wiped off.’ 

‘Shame can never be obliterated,’ 
said old Wheels, in a tone of min- 
gled pride and sternness. ‘Have 
you the paper ?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Who has ?” 

‘No one, sir. It is burnt, and 
there is no record of the circum- 
stance you have referred to.’ 

‘Burnt ” exclaimed old Wheeis, 
with a dim glimmering of the truth. 
‘Who burnt it ? 

‘My uncle left a request that all 
his papers and documents should 
be burnt, unreservedly. My father, 
acting for me before I returned 
home, complied with the request, 
and burnt everything with the ex- 
ception of this single ducument. 
It is with shame I repeat that he 
retained this because he thought it 
was worth money to me.’ 

‘So it was,’ 

‘My uncle’s wish was sacred to 
me, and when you left my father’s 
room, I burnt this paper as all the 
others had been ; it was my simple 
duty.’ 

‘ Burnt it without reading it ?” 

‘Yes, sir. What else would you 
have had me do with it? Put 
yourself in my place, sir,’ he said, 
turning the old man’s words against 
himself, ‘and say whether you 
would not have felt it due to your- 
self to act as I did.’ 

Old Wheels held out his hand, 
and Felix grasped it cordially. 
These two men understood one 
another. 

‘You would give me faith if I 
needed it,’ said the elder; ‘you 
make me young again. It would 
have been my greatest pride to 
have had such a son.’ 

Felix’s heart beat fast at the 
words, and an eager light came in- 
to his eyes, for he thought of Lily; 
but he restrained his speech. The 
time had not yet come; he was 


very nearly penniless, and had no 
home for the girl who had won his 
heart ; he had no right to speak. 

‘And notwithstanding this,’ said 
the old man, almost gaily, ‘a plain 
duty remains.’ He went to the 
cupboard, and took out the iron 
box in which he deposited his 
savings. ‘ Here is the first instal- 
ment of the balance due,’ he said, 
handing a small packet of money 
to Felix, whose face grew scarlet 
as, with reluctant hand, he took 
the packet, for he divined truly 
that no other course was open to 
him ; ‘soon it will all be repaid, 
and then a great weight will be lift- 
ed from us. I know your thought, 
Felix ; but the money is yours by 
right, and such a debt as this is 
must not remain unpaid. Come, 
come—don’t look downcast, or you 
will cause me to feel sorry that we 
have grown to be friends.’ 

Felix felt the force of the old 
man’s words, but could not help 
saying, 

‘If I could afford it, I would give 
much if this had not been.’ 

‘And what would I give, think 
you,’ said old Wheels, ‘ could it be 
so? But the past is irrevocable. 
Were it not for this debt of shame 
hanging upon us, do you think I 
would have allowed Lily to occupy 
her present position ?” 

‘She does not know——’ inter- 
rupted Felix. 

‘She knows nothing of all this. 
She may one day; it may be my 
duty to tell her; and then, if any 
one reproaches her, she has her 
answer.’ 

‘Need she know, ever?’ asked 
Felix eagerly, thinking of the pain 
the knowledge would cause her. 

‘I say she may, if only as a 
warning ; for I think I see trouble 
coming. I pray that I may be mis- 
taken, but I think I see it.’ 

*I do not understand your mean- 
ing,’ said Felix earnestly; ‘but if 
I might venture to ask one thing, 
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and you would grant it, it would be 
a great happiness to me.’ 

‘Let me hear what it is, Felix,’ 
replied old Wheels gently. 

‘ That if at any time I can be of 
use to you—if at any time you want 
a friend upon whom you can de- 
pend, and who would sacrifice much 
to serve you and your granddaugh- 
ter j 

* That then I will call upon you ? 
I promise.’ 

‘Thank you, sir.’ 

‘You must have wondered, see- 
ing, as you have seen, how pure 
and simple my dear girl is—you 
must have wondered that I should 
have brought her into contact with 
such associations as those by which 
she is surrounded at the Royal 
White Rose. But it was what I 
conceived to be a sacred duty; and 
if I had had a shadow of a doubt 
that she was other than she is, I 
would have given my life rather 
than have done it, as you know.’ 

‘ Truly, sir, as I know,’ assented 
Felix. 

‘I have watched her from in- 
fancy, and I know her purity. I 
pray that she may be spared from 
life’s hard trials; but they may 
come to her, as they come to most 
of us. They may come to her un- 
deservedly, and through no fault 
of hers ; and if they do, and if, like 
Imogen, she has to pass through 
the fire, she will, like Imogen, come 
out unscathed.’ 

Some hidden fear, some doubt 
which he was loth to express more 
plainly, prompted the old man’s 
words. With an effort, he returned 
to his first theme. 

‘What else could Ido? There 
was no other way of paying the 
debt. I have a small pittance of 
my own, from which not a shilling 
can be spared ; our necessities de- 
mand it all. And when I think, 
as I do often, that this dear child, 
tender as she is, has been and is 
working to wipe out, as far as is 
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humanly possible, the disgrace en- 
tailed upon us by her father’s crime, 
I love her the more dearly for it.’ 

He went to the mantelshelf, 
where the portraits of Lily hung, 
and gazed at them long and lov- 
ingly. 

‘To her as to others,’ he said 
softly, ‘life’s troubles may come. 
To her may come, one day, the 
sweet and bitter experience of love. 
When it does, I pray to God that 
she may give her heart to a man 
who will be worthy of her—to one 
who holds not lightly, as is un- 
happily too much the fashion now, 
the sacred duties of life.’ The 
prescience of a coming trouble 
weighed heavily upon the old man, 
and his voice grew mournful under 
its influence. ‘In a few years I 
shall have lived my span, Felix; I 
may be called any day. Should 
the call come soon, and suddenly, 
who will protect my darling when 
I am gone?” 

Felix drew nearer to the old 
man in sympathy, but dared not 
trust himself to speak. 

‘I speak to you,’ continued the 
old man, ‘out of my full heart, 
Felix, for I have faith in you, and 
believe that I can trust you. It re- 
lieves me to confide in you ; strange 
as it may sound to you, you are the 
only person I know to whom I 
would say what I am saying now— 
you are the only person in whom 
I can repose this confidence, lame 
and incomplete as you will find it 
to be.’ 

‘Your granddaughter, sir 
suggested Felix. 

‘The fears that oppress me are 
on her account,’ interrupted the 
old man, ‘and I dare not at present 
speak to her of them; they would 
necessarily suggest doubts which 
would bring great grief to her.’ 

‘Her brother, sir, Alfred—could 
you not confide in him ?’ 

The old man turned abruptly 
from Felix, as if by that sudden 
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movement he could stifle the gasp 
of pain which involuntarily escaped 
him at this reference. 

‘ Least ofall in him, Felix—least 
of all in him! Do not ask me 
why ; do not question me lest I 
should do an injustice which it 
would be difficult to repair. Tell 
me. Have you ever noticed in 
Lily’s manner an abstraction so 
perfect as to make her unconscious 
of surrounding things ?” 

‘ Not so perfect as you describe, 
sir,’ replied Felix, after a little re- 
flection ; ‘ but I have noticed some- 
times that she looks up suddenly, 
as if she had been asleep, and had 
just awoke. Now that you men- 
tion it, it strikes me more forcibly. 
This has always occurred when 
you and I have been engaged in 
conversation for some little time, 
and during a pause. But she is 
awake in an instant, and appears 
to be quite conscious of what we 
have been saying.’ 

‘These moods have come upon 
her only lately,’ said the old man, 
‘and only when she is deeply 
stirred. There are depths in my 
darling’s soul which even I cannot 
see. I am about to repose a con- 
fidence in you, Felix, and to tell 
you a secret concerning my dar- 
ling of which she herself is ignorant. 
With the exception of one other, 
I believe that I am the only one 
that knows it, and it has given rise 
to fears of possible danger to her, 
in the event of anything occurring 
to me by which she would be de- 
prived of my watchful care. She 
is but the child of my child, Felix, 
but she is so near to me, so dear, 
so precious, that if heart photo- 
graphs could be taken, you would 
see my darling in mine, lighting it 
up with her bright eyes and inno- 
cent face. She has so grown into 
my heart, that I rejoice instinc- 
tively when she is happy, and am 
sad when she is sad. Our nature 
is capable of such instinctive emo- 
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tions of joy and suffering, which 
spring sympathetically from the 
joy and suffering of those whom 
we love heartfully and faithfully.’ 

The old man paused, and Felix 
waited for his next words in in- 
tense anxiety. 

‘A few months since there was 
a benefit at the Royal White Rose, 
and a variety of new entertain- 
ments were introduced for the oc- 
casion. Among them was a short 
performance by a man who called 
himself an electro-biologist, and 
who professed to be able to so con- 
trol the mental powers of other 
persons, as to make them com- 
pletely subservient to his will. 
This is common enough and fea- 
sible enough, and whether this man 
was a charlatan or not, it is certain 
that what he professes is not all 
delusion, and may in time lead to 
important discoveries. The fact 
that mere earnestness on the part 
of one person produces certain 
effects upon the minds of others is 
a sufficient proof that this so-called 
new science is founded upon a tan- 
gible basis. When Lily came home 
from the music-hall, on the night 
of this benefit, I noticed that she 
was much agitated, and although 
she tried to laugh away my inqui- 
ries into the cause of her agitation, 
by saying that she was a foolish 
girl, I could see that her gaiety was 
assumed. After a little while she 
told me that she had been fright- 
ened by this man, and that while 
she was watching his performances 
from the side of ‘he stage, she 
seemed to be in some degree un- 
der his influence. The man, it 
appears, noticed the interest she 
took in his performance, and, 


when the curtain was down, ad- 
dressed her, saying she was a 
good subject, and that he could 
make her do whatever he pleased. 
Lily was terrified, and tried to 
escape from him, but could not 
take her eyes from his face until his 
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attention was diverted from her; 
then she ran toherroom. Know- 
ing how highly sensitive and ner- 
vous Lily’s nature is, I was not 
surprised at the effect this man pro- 
duced on her, but I need scarcely 
tell you that the incident gave me 
new cause for fear, and that I 
watched Lily more carefully. I 
purposely refrained from speaking 
with her upon the subject again, 
and since that time it has never 
been referred to between us. But 
soon afterwards another circum- 
stance occurred to cause me alarm. 
It was the night on which her mo- 
ther died. We none of us knew 
on the day of her death that it was 
so near, and Lily went as usual to 
the music-hall to fulfil her duties. 
She came home late—at midnight. 
Shortly after she came home, her 
mother died. Alfred was away— 
had been away all the night ; and 
it was not until two o'clock in the 
morning that we heard his step 
upon the stairs. Lily went out to 
meet him. I being angry with him 
for his thoughtlessness, and for 
another reason, which I cannot ex- 
plain, remained for a little while 
with the dead body of his mother 
—thinking also, that at such a 
solemn time, the undisturbed com- 
munion of brother and sister would 
be consoling to Lily. When I went 
into Lily’s room, I saw that Lily’s 
grief had been deepened by her 
brother’s coming home flushed with 
drink. I had a solemn duty to 
fulfil that night; Alfred is but a 
young man, with many temptations 
thrown in his way, and I hoped 
that something which I had to say 
to him might, under the influence 
of such an event as had occurred, 
have a good effect upon him in the 
future—might teach him a lesson 
which would make him less selfishly 
wrapt in his own pleasures, and 
more thoughtful of us—no, not of 
us, of Lily, whom he loves, I be- 
lieve, very truly, and whom he 


would not consciously harm for any 
consideration. But the old lines are 
bitterly true, “ that evil is wrought 
by want of thought as well as want 
of heart.” In justice to Alfred, I 
must not relate to you the nature 
of our conversation. I brought him 
into this room, where his dead 
mother lay. Lily begged that she 
might come and sit with us, but I 
could not permit her—the pain she 
would have suffered would have 
been greater than that she had 
already experienced, and I bade 
her good-night, and begged her to 
go to bed. She submitted unre- 
sistingly—her nature is singularly 
gentle—and Alfred and I left her. 
It was daylight when our interview 
was ended ; Alfred and I went to 
the door, and opening it, saw Lily 
lying on the ground, asleep. Poor 
child ! she had been much agitated 
by the events of the night, and was 
frightened of solitude, so she had 
come to the door of the room 
where we were sitting, finding com- 
panionship in being near us, and in 
hearing perhaps the murmur of our 


voices. ‘Thus she must have fallen 
asleep. I called to her, “Lily!” 
To my surprise, she rose slowly, 


and stood before us; but she was 
not awake. She nestled to me, and 
came into the room, still asleep ; 
and even when [I led her into her 
own room, she followed me, still 
sleeping. We laid her upon her 
bed, and I sat by her for hours, 
watching her. When she awoke, 
she had no consciousness of what 
had passed, and I would not dis- 
tress her by telling her. Three 
times since that night I have dis- 
covered her in the same condition. 
Her room opens into mine, as well 
as into the passage, and it is usual 
for her to call out a good-night to 
me as she puts out her candle. | al- 
ways wait for these last words from 
her before I retire to rest. My bed, 
you see, is behind this screen, where 
her poor mother lay sick for so long 
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a time. On the first of the three 
occasions I have mentioned she 
kissed me, thoughtfully as I ob- 
served, and went into her room. 
I waited for a long time for her 
“Good-night, grandfather,” but it 
did not come. I whispered her 
name at the door, and asked in a 
low voice if she were asleep. I 
spoke low on purpose, for if she 
were sleeping I did not wish to 
disturb her. She did not answer 
me; but I saw the light still burn- 
ing in her room, and I opened the 
door gently, and saw her sit- 
ting by the table. She had not 
undressed herself. I went to her 
side, and took her hand. She 
rose, and I saw that she was asleep. 
Fearful of the consequences of sud- 
denly arousing her, I thought it 
best to leave her; I led her to 
the bed, and left the room, taking 
the candle with me. I did not sleep, 
however; I waited and listened, 
and within an hour I heard her mov- 
ing about the room. When she was 
quiet again, I went in, and found 
that she had undressed and gone 
to bed. The following morning I 
thought she would have spoken to 
me about it and abovt the candle 
being removed, but she made no 
reference tothe circumstance. After 
that I was more carefully observant 
of her, and in less than a fortnight 
I discovered her in the same con- 
dition for the second time. Anxious 
to test whether her mind was in a 
wakeful state, I returned to my 
room, and called to her. She turned 
her head at the sound of my voice, 
and I called again. She came from 
her room slowly, and sat down 
when I bade her ; seemed to listen 
to what I said to her, and smiled, 
as if following my words, but did 
not speak. More and more dis- 
tressed at this new experience of 
Lily, and fearful lest some evil to 
her might arise from this strange 
habit, I consulted in confidence a 
doctor who lives near here, who is 
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somewhat of a friend of mine, and 
whose knowledge and ability de- 
serve a larger practice than he en- 
joys. He was much interested in 
my recital ; he knows Lily, and has 
attended her on occasions. More 
than once he has spoken to me 
about her delicate mental organi- 
sation. “The girl is all nerves,” 
he has said ; “an unkind word will 
cut her as surely as a knife ; she is 
like a sensitive plant, and should 
be cared for tenderly.” And then 
he has said that as she grew older 
she might grow stronger. But, you 
see, it has not been so. I asked 
him whether he could account for 
the condition in which I found her, 
and at his request I related to him 
every particular and every detail 
which might be supposed to be as- 
sociated with it. He said he could 
come to but one conclusion—that 
theseabstractions, ashecalled them, 
came upon her when she was brood- 
ing upon some pet idea, or when 
her feelings were unusually stirred 
by surrounding circumstances. If 
her mind were perfectly at rest, he 
said, she would not be subject to 
these abstractions. His theory suf- 
ficiently accounted for her condi- 
tion on the night of her mother’s 
death, but did not account for what 
occurred afterwards. I knew of no- 
thing that was agitating her, and 
so I told him; but he only smiled, 
and said, “ You will probably know 
one day; still waters run deep. 
Quiet as your granddaughter is, she 
is, from my knowledge of her, 
capable of much deeper and strong- 
er feeling than most women.” And 
then he made me promise, the next 
time I found her in this condition, 
to run round for him. “It should 
not be allowed to grow upon her,” 
he said, “and I may be able to ad- 
vise you better after personal obser- 
vation of her.” Last night the op- 
portunity occurred. 1 found Lily 
kneeling by her bed, dressed and 
asleep. I closed the door softly 
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upon her, and went for the doctor. 
“ Now,” he said, as we hurried here, 
“T do not think it well that she 
should hear a strange voice, so I 
will not speak while I am in the 
room with her. But I may wish 
you to say certain things to her, 
perhaps to ask a question or two; 
I will write them in pencil, so that 
I shall have no occasion to speak.” 
We found Lily in the same position 
—still kneeling by her bedside. I 
did what I had done on the pre- 
vious occasion, I called her by 
name; but I had to place my hand 
upon her shoulder, and call her 
again, before she rose. She fol- 
lowed me into tiis room, as she had 
done before, and at my bidding sat 
down, resting her head upon her 
hand. The doctor wrote upon 
paper, ‘Speak to her in a gentle 
voice upon indifferent subjects, 
about the weather, or anything that 
suggests itself to you.” I obeyed, 
and she seemed to listen to what I 
said. But the doctor wrote, “She 
hears your voice, which harmonises 
with her condition, as would the 
voice of any one that she loved; 
it falls upon her senses like a foun- 
tain, but it is the sound only that 
she iiears—she does not understand 
your words. Appeal to her through 
her affections, by speaking to her of 
some one whom she loves.” I said 
then, “ Lily, I am going to speak 
to you about Alfred.” Her face 
lighted up as I mentioned her bro- 
ther’s name, and she leant forward 
eagerly. “She hears and under- 
stands,” wrote the doctor, and then 
desired me ‘o say other things to 
her. But I must not tell you more of 
the details of that interview, Felix ; 
for the dear girl’s sake, I must 
not. The doctor told me, before he 
went away, that he was satisfied that 
his theory was correct. “She re- 
tires to her room,” he said, “and 
sits or kneels, as we found her to- 
night, in a state of wakefulness. 
While in this position she muses 
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upon something dear to her, and so 
completely lost does she become in 
the contemplation, that she sinks 
into slumber, and continues musing 
upon her thought even in her sleep. 
This to a certain extent accounts 
for her being susceptible to outward 
sound, and especially to the sound 
of voices that she loves. Her 
musings are happy ones, and please 
her—so that when she hears a fami- 
liar voice, one that is inwoven with 
her affections, as it were, it harmo- 
nises with her mental condition ; it 
pleases her, and she seems to listen. 
This is all that I can say up to this 
point, with my imperfect knowledge 
of her inner life, and with the brief 
observation that I have made. But 
I have no doubt that I am right.” 
It seems to me, Felix, that his 
theory is very near the truth, and 
if you knew the fears by which I 
am tortured, but which I dare not 
commit to words, you would better 
understand my grief. But it has 
relieved me to open my heart to 
you thus far, for I know that you 
will respect my confidence.’ 

‘ Indeed I will, sir,’ said Felix, 
in a tone of deep earnestness, ‘ for 
your sake and Lily’s ; and if ever I 
can be of service to you or to her, 
depend upon my truth and honour, 
and trust me to do it. If I dared 
to ask you one question f 

‘ Ask it, Felix,’ said the old man, 
as Felix hesitated. 

‘Do not answer it, sir, if it is a 
wrong one. What you said to iuily 
at the doctor’s request, and which 
you must not repeat ’ but here 
he hesitated again. 

‘Well,’ said the old man, kindly 
and encouragingly, and yet with a 
certain sadness. 

‘ Did it refer to matters in which 
you suppose she took an affection- 
ate interest ? 

* Yes, Felix.’ 

‘And did she answer you, sir?’ 

‘By signs, Felix, not by words. 
You must be content with this.’ 















Felix asked no more questions, 
but after he bade the old man good 
night, thought much cf the events 
of the past few hours. 

‘How much hidden good there 
is in the world !’ he mused. ‘ What 
a sweet lesson is contained in the 
life of this dear girl! She has a 
secret. Ah, ifthat secret concerns 
me, and I can win her heart! But 
how dare I think of it—I, without a 
nest to take my bird to? Ah, if I 
could build a nest 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF A HAPPY 
DAY. 


A MOTHER could not have watch- 
ed her only child with more jealous 
devotion than that with which old 
Wheels watched his darling Lily. 
He could not bear her out of his 
sight ; he even begrudged the time 
she gave to her brother Alfred ; for 
Lily clung to her brother, and seem- 
ed to have discovered a new bond 
of affection to bind them closer to 
each other. Beset as he was with 
doubts and fears, old Wheels found 
a fresh cause for disturbance in this 
circumstance ; and he was not suc- 
cessful in hiding his disturbance 
from Alfred, who showed his con- 
sciousness of it in a certain defiant 
fashion, which gave his grandfather 
inexpressible pain. But the old 
man bore with this without open.re- 
pining ; he gave all his love to Lily, 
and he blamed himself for the jeal- 
ous feeling he bore to Alfred. He 
strove against it, but he could not 
weaken it, and he could only watch 
and wait. In the mean time Lily, 
to his eyes, was growing thinner 
and paler. He spoke to Gribble 
junior about it. 

‘Don’t you think Lily is not look- 
ing so well as she did ?’ he asked of 
the umbrella-maker. 

‘Mrs, J. G. was saying the very 
same thing to me,’ replied Gribble 
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junior, ‘ only the night before last. 
“TI don’t think Lily is strong,” said 
Mrs. J. G. to me; “she looks pale.” 
And I said, “It’s that music-hall ; 
the heat and the gasand the smoke’s 
too much for her.”’ 

‘You are right—you are right,’ 
said old Wheels, the lines in his 
face deepening. ‘Such a place is 
not fit for a young girl—so tender 
as my Lily is, too. I will take her 
from it soon.’ (Thinking: ‘I shall 
be able to, for the debt will soon 
be all paid.’) 

‘ Although,’ added Gribble jun., 
scarcely heeding the old man’s 
words, ‘to my thinking a music- 
hall’s the jolliest place in the world. 
I could set all night and listen to 
the comic songs.’ And Gribble 
junior, to whom a music-hall was 
really a joy and a delight, hummed 
the chorus of a comic song as a 
proof of the correctness of his opi- 
nion ; breaking off in the middle, 
however, with the remark, ‘ Yes, 
Lily does look pale.’ 

‘And thin? asked old Wheels 
anxiously. 

‘And thin, assented Gribble 
junior. ‘ But then we all of us have 
our pale days and our red days, 
and our thin days and our fat days, 
as a body might say. Look at me, 
now ; I’m three stone heavier than 
I was four year ago. But I wasn’t 
married then, and perhaps Mrs. J. 
G. has something to do with it— 
though she hasn’t lost either, mind 
you! I was going to say some- 
thing—what was it? Here Grib- 
ble junior scratched his head. ‘O, 
I know. Well, when I said to Mrs. 
J. G., “It’s that music-hall,” she 
said, with a curl of the nose, though 
I didn’t see it, for we were abed, 
“You men’s got no eyes,” which 
was news to me,and sounded queer 
too, for Mrs. J. G. don’t generally 
speak to me in that way. “ You 
men’s got no eyes,” she said ; “ it’s 
my belief that Lily is in love, and 
that makes her pale.” I don’t often 
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give m to Mrs. J. G., but I give in 
to her in this, and it’s my opinion 
she’s right. It’s natural that girls, 
and boys too, should fall in love. 
Keep moving.’ 

Thus Gribble junior rattled on 
for half an hour, being, as you 
know, fond of the sound of his own 
voice, while old Wheels pondered 
over Mrs. Gribble junior’s sum- 
ming up of the cause of Lily’s pale- 
ness, and wondered if she were 
right ‘There is but one man 
whom I know,’ he thought, ‘ who 
is worthy of my pearl. I should be 
happy if this were so, and if he re- 
turned her love.’ Then he thought 
of Mr. Sheldrake, and of that gen- 
tleman’s intimacy with Alfred, and 
the glimmer of light faded in that 
contemplation. 

The following morning, as he and 
his grandchildren were sitting at 
breakfast, Alfred said, 

‘Lily, I’ve got a holiday to-day, 
and I’m going to take you to Hamp- 
ton Court.’ 

Lily’s eyes sparkled ; she looked 
up with a flush of delight. Old 
Wheels also looked at Alfred with 
an expression of gratification. 

‘ Lily doesn’t go out very often,’ 
continued Alfred; ‘it is a fine 
day, and the outing will do her 
good.’ 

Lily, who was sitting close to 
Alfred, kissed his hand ; the plea- 
sure was all the greater because it 
was unexpected. 

‘It is kind of you, Alf,’ said old 
Wheels, with a nod of approval, and 
with more cordiality in his manner 
towards his grandson than he had 
expressed for many a day ; ‘ Lily 
seldom gets an opportunity to 
breathe the fresh air. A run in the 
park will bring the roses in my 
darling’s face again.’ 

‘Do I want them, grandfather ?” 
asked Lily gaily. 

Her face was bright with antici- 
pation. Old Wheels looked at her 
fondly. 


‘Not now, my dear,’ he replied» 
‘but you have been looking pale 
lately.’ 

* You are too anxious about me, 
grandfather,’ said Lily affectionate- 
ly ; ‘I am very well. I think—I 
think—that you love me just a little 
bit too much.’ And she took his 
face between her hands, and kissed 
him, once, twice, thrice—making 
a rosebud of her mouth, as a little 
child might have done. He was 
delighted at her merry humour. 

‘I can’t be that, darling,’ he said ; 
‘ you are worthy of all the love that 
we can give you.’ 

Alfred assented with, ‘ That she 
is, grandfather.’ 

* You are in a conspiracy to spoil 
me,’ said Lily, greatly elated. She 
was standing between them, hold- 
ing a hand of each, and out of her 
affectionate nature and her glad- 
ness at their more cordial manner 
towards each other, she brought 
their hands together, and held them 
clasped within her own. 

As the old man’s fingers tighten- 
ed upon those of his grandson, he 
thought that perhaps after all he 
was torturing himself unnecessarily, 
and, out of his hopes, he smiled 
and nodded affectionately at Alfred. 
Alfred smiled in return, but the next 
moment a shadow passed into his 
face. It did not rest there long ; 
his lighter mood soon asserted it- 
self, 

‘How soon shali we start, Al- 
fred ?’ asked Lily. 

* As soon as you can get dressed, 
Lil. It will be best to go early. 
Then we can have a ramble and a 
bit of dinner, and a row on the river, 
perhaps.’ 

‘ That will be nice, and grand- 
father shall go with us.’ 

Alfred’s face became overclouded 
at the suggestion, and old Wheels 
saw the cloud. Involuntarily his 
grasp of Alfred’s hand relaxed. 

‘No, my dear,’ he said quickly ; 
‘I can’t gowith you. I have some- 
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thing to do at home. Run away 
now, and get dressed.’ Lily being 
gone, the old man continued, ‘I 
spared you the awkwardness ofa re- 
fusal, Alfred ; I saw that you would 
rather I should not accompany 
you.’ 

‘O, sir,’ was the reply, spoken 
with exceeding ill grace, ‘if you 
wish , 

‘I don’t wish, my boy. Why 
should I do anything to spoil 
Lily’s enjoyment? and it would 
spoil her enjoyment if she noticed 
that you considered me an encum- 
brance.’ 

‘Of course it’s me,’ exclaimed 
Alfred pettishly ; ‘ I thought I had 
had enough lecturing. I won’t stand 
it much longer, and so I tell you, 
grandfather.’ 

‘Don’t let us quarrel, Alfred ; 
Lily will be back presently, and we 
must do everything in our power to 
avoid giving her pain. I am glad 
that you are going to take her out. 
Can you afford it? 

‘Afford it! I should think I 
could!’ And Alfred rattled the 
money in his pocket. 

Old Wheels sighed. 

‘ Your wages at the office are still 
the same, Alfred—fifteen shillings 
a week ?” 

‘Yes —the old skinflints! I 
don’t believe I should be any bet- 
ter off if I stopped there all my 
life.’ 

‘You seem to be well off, not- 
withstanding,’ observed the old 
man, with a grave look. 

‘You're going to preach again, I 
suppose ’ exclaimed Alfred in a 
fretful tone. ‘ A young fellow can’t 
have a shilling in his pocket with- 
out being preached at. I tell you 
what it is, grandfather . 

But Alfred was prevented from 
telling his grandfather what it was 
by the entrance of Lily, who came 
in, dressed in her best, and looking 
as pretty and modest as any girl in 
England ; and in a few moments 
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brother and sister were in the 
streets, arm in arm. 

The old man watched them from 
the window until they were out of 
sight. ‘Iam glad my darling has 
gone to enjoy herself,’ he thought, 
but he could not keep back an un- 
easy feeling because she was away 
from him. He accounted for it by 
saying that old age was selfish ; but 
that reflection brought no consola- 
tion tohim. The room had never 
looked so dreary as now, and he 
was in such a discontented mood 
that he could neither work nor 
read. He went to the street-door 
and stood there, ahd felt more than 
ordinarily pleased as he saw Felix 
turn the corner of the street. 

‘{ have come on purpose to tell 
you something,’ said Felix, as they 
shook hands ; ‘ you know that Iam 
looking out for something to do.’ 

‘Yes, Felix.’ 

‘ Brought up to no trade or pro- 
fession,’ continued Felix, ‘the mat- 
ter is difficult enough. I can’t go 
to work as a shoemaker, or a car- 
penter, or a bricklayer, because I 
am Jack-of-no-trade, and don’tknow 
anything. I am neither this nor 
that, nor anything else. But last 
night there was a great fire not very 
far from here ; 

‘I read of it in the papers this 
morning.’ 

‘It occurred, as you know then, 
after midnight. I was there at the 
commencement of it, and saw it— 
saw the children and the mother 
standing in their night-dresses at 
the third-floor window — saw the 
flames surrounding them and creep- 
ing to them like fiery serpents— 
saw that brave fireman, God bless 
him! scale the ladder and rescue 
the poor things, nearly losing his 
life in the effort—spoke to him, 
shook hands with him, hurriedly 
got some particulars from him and 
the poor woman, and then——’ 

* Yes, and then,’ said old Wheels, 
sharing Felix’s excitement. 
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‘Then went to the newspaper- 
office with an account of the fire, 
which they inserted., What you 
read this morning was mine, and I 
feel quite proud of it. It is the first 
bit of real work that I have ever 
done.’ 

‘It is beautifully written,’ ex- 
claimed old Wheels. ‘ Bravo, Felix!’ 

‘That’s what I said to myself, 
“ Bravo, Felix!” Why should not 
this lead to other things? And I 
am so elated that I came to ask 
you if you would come with me into 
the country for a few hours, some- 
where close enough to this city of 
wonders to enable us to get back 
in the evening. It is a lovely day, 
and perhaps Lily will accompany 
you,’ 

‘Lily is not at home,’ said the 
old man thoughtfully, noticing the 
colour in Felix’s face; ‘she has 
gone out with Alfred on just such 
a trip as you so kindly propose. 
She wanted me to come, but I have 
business at home and could not, 
so I cannot accompany you. If you 
are not fixed upon any place, why 
not go yourself to Hampton Court, 
where they have gone? You may 
meet them ; I am sure Lily will be 
pleased to see you.’ 

‘I should like it above all things 
in the world,’ said Felix eagerly ; 
‘have they gone by themselves ?” 


* Ves.’ 

Felix looked earnestly at the old 
man. 

‘Thank you, sir, a thousand 
times. I will go.’ 

Old Wheels smiled to himself as 
he turned into the house, and sat 
down contentedly to his work—a 
cart which he was making for Polly- 
pod. ‘I feel easier now,’ he said, 
as he worked. 

But although Felix went down at 
once to Hampton Court, and stroll- 
ed into the palace and the picture- 
gallery and over the gardens, and 
stood above the maze to see who 
were in it, he saw no signs of Lily 
or Alfred. This occupied him a 
couple of hours, and then he re- 
solved to go into Bushey Park. ‘I 
ought to have gone there at first,’ 
he thought. He strolled into the 
beautiful grounds, and down the 
grand avenue with its lines of noble 
chestnut-trees. In the distance he 
saw a lady on a seat, and a gentle- 
man standing by her. His sight, 
quickened by love, recognised Lily’s 
form ; but the man was not Alfred. 
He approached slowly, until he was 
near enough to distinguish more 
clearly, and a keen pang shot 
through him as he saw Lily sitting 
on the garden-seat, and Mr. David 
Sheldrake bending over her. Alfred 
was not in sight. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
1850-52. 


BRILLIANT, from an artistic point 
of view, as had been the Royal Ita- 
lian Opera season of 1849, as a 
financial speculation it had turned 
out most disastrous. ‘To the pub- 
lic this catastrophe seemed to be 
inexplicable. The performances 
had not only been well attended, 
but on certain occasions, when any 
opera of more than ordinary popu- 
larity was represented, the theatre 
was crowded from floor to ceiling. 
When, therefore, the work, admir- 
ably done as usual, came to an end, 
and the report that had previously 
been whispered became confirmed, 
that the ex¢repreneur was hopelessly 
ruined, the conclusion immediately 
jumped to was adverse to any 
renewal of rivalry between the two 
establishments in the following 
year. Mr. Delafield, a junior part- 
ner in the firm of Combe and 
Co., the well-known brewers of 
Long-acre, had ventured upon 
operatic management, of which he 
was utterly ignorant, and the result 
was bankruptcy of the most dis- 
astrous character. How and why 
this happened it is no part of my 
province to relate. Many causes 
were assigned for so sudden and 
ruinous a collapse, not the least 
probable of which was that the 
expenditure within the theatre for 
mounting such new operas as were 
brought out had been so extrava- 
gant, that neither a goodly number 
of subscribers nor the support of 
the public could stand against it. 
To all intents and purposes no ex- 


pense seemed to have been spared 
in this direction ; but although the 
result was good for the progress 
of art, it was by no means equally 
so for the manager ; who, although 
a business man, showed so little 
capability for his task, that,amongst 
those who knew him best, it was a 
matter of surprise that his losses, 
heavy as they were, had not been 
even more extensive. 

As the Covent Garden venture 
had never been forgiven by the 
old patrons and Aaditués of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and Mr. Lum- 
ley was not a person to succumb 
whilst a shred of support from this 
quarter remained to him, the note 
of rejoicing at the disastrous issue 
of the season of 1849 was both 
loud and resonant. Mr. Lumley 
asserts that ‘overtures were’ even 
‘made to him on the part ofthe 
gentlemen connected with the rival 
enterprise to merge both operas 
in one, and that advantageous 
terms were offered to him to re- 
tire from the management of Her 
Majesty's ‘Theatre, in order to fa- 
cilitate this design.”* He had, how- 
ever, a vaster enterprise in view— 
no less than to obtain the conces- 
sion to himself of the Italian Opera 
in Paris, then in the hands of Ron- 
coni, and to combine in his own 
grasp the two great speculations. 
At all events the general impres- 
sion prevailed, with more or less of 
disappointment and sorrow on the 
one hand, and oi congratulation 
and rejoicing on the other, that 
another Royal Italian Opera sea- 


* Reminiscences of the Opera, p. 260. 
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son was scarcely to be antici- 
pated. 

From the very commencement of 
the establishment of a rival opera- 
house an esprit de corps amongst 
the leading artistes and the entire 
company, from the highest to the 
lowest, had been established, which 
was wholly without precedent in 
the history ofany theatre in Europe. 
Rivalry had cropped up in 1850 
between one or two of the more 
eminent amongst them, but it was 
not of sufficient influence even to 
depress the prevalent disposition 
to pull heartily together. Anti- 
pathy to Mr. Lumley and the sys- 
tem of his management had much 
to do with this. If ever it should 
come to pass that the Royal 
Italian Opera were defunct, it was 
thoroughly well known, that until 
another rival establishment were 
provided—the prospects of which 
would be far distant indeed—not 
one of those, who had thrown in 
their lot with the great secession, 
would ever again have a chance of 
being seen or heard in the then 
chief arena for the development 
of artistic talent, and the realisa- 
tion of those pecuniary advantages, 
which very far surpassed anything 
that could be elsewhere met with. 
Concerts had not then become the 
rage. Monster Festivals were not 
even so much as thought of. The 
mine of wealth would be closed, 
except to such individuals as Mr. 
Lumley could secure, and whom 
he would be able to bend to his 
purposes. He would once more 
become ‘master of the situation,’ 
and how he would use it was no 
secret. Besides this also, the im- 
mense stride which operatic de- 
velopment had made in the years 
1848 and 1849 would be driven 
back, and those who had been its 
promoters and assistants would not 
listen to the suggestion of retro- 
gression. As events have turned 
out, whether it might not have been 
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wiser to have permitted the en- 
terprise to die, is problematical. 
After twenty-five years’ experience, 
all the efforts—many of which were 
stupendous—that were made to 
secure a perfect ensemble seem to 
have gone for very little, since the 
operatic public is still in the full 
blaze of the mischievous ‘star’ 
system, before which adequate 
representation grows pale and still 
more pale. <A rage for spectacle 
has also been engendered, which, 
being unaccompanied with perfect 
musical performances—the whole 
of the latter being sacrificed to the 
popularity of the individual, who is 
more cared for than the general 
effect is even thought of—merely 
gratifies the senses, without appeal- 
ing to the judgment. In adverse 
combination with this disadvantage 
too is the fact, that notwithstanding 
the increase of the popular taste 
for musical entertainment within 
the last quarter of a century has 
been immense, that taste has not 
yet been educated—will it ever be 
so in this country ?—up to the un- 
derstanding and then to the ap- 
preciation of the works of the great 
masters, which never can have an 
adequate interpretation, so long as 
the rule of ‘ my wife, and four or 
five puppets,”* is permitted to 
obtain. 

Mr. Delafield’s failure instead, 
therefore, of disbanding the Royal 
Italian Opera company, brought 
them into closer union. Mr. F. Gye, 
who was well known as a specula- 
tor in popular amusements, and 
also as a man of practical business 
habits and experience, was enlisted 
into the service, and so early as the 
month of September, after the clos- 
ing of the theatre in August 1849, 
became the lessee of the theatre, 
and of the scenery, dresses, ward- 
robe, music, properties, and effects 
belonging to it for the term of seven 
years, and at once entered into 


* See vol. ix, p. 445. 












an arrangement with the principal 
artistes, by which the workpeople, 
chorus, band, and other subordin- 
ate functionaries received preferen- 
tial payment of their salaries in full, 
whilst the surplus profit was to be 
divided among the parties in stipu- 
lated proportions, Mr. Gye’s salary 
as manager being fixed at 1500/. 
for the season. 

During the recess the most active 
and energetic efforts were made to 
bring together, for the season of 
1850, a body of artistes that would 
maintain at least, if not extend, the 
prestige which the previous years 
had so positively established. It 
was not, however, until the end of 
February that the programme was 
issued, announcing the commence- 
ment of work for the 16th of March. 
By that programme it was seen that 
several important changes in the 
company had been made. Mdme. 
Castellan returned in place of 
Mdme. Dorus-Gras and Miss Ca- 
therine Hayes ; Mdlle. Vera* suc- 
ceeded to the occupation of Mdlle. 
Corbari; Herr Formes—who had 
recently made an impression in 
London in some performances of 
German operas that had been un- 
successful—and M. Zelger, from 
Brussels, divided the work of Sig- 
nor Marini between them; Malle. 
d’Okolski was to share the contralto 
duty with Mdlle. de Meric; whilst 
Signor Tamberlik and M. Merelt, 
under the name of Maralti, sup- 
planted Signor Salvi. ‘These addi- 
tions in no way interfered with the 
other older-standing engagements, 
whilst Mdme. Viardot, as about to 
appear two months earlier than last 
year, and Signor Ronconi were 
promised. The programme farther 
stated the intention of largely add- 
ing to the already considerably ex- 
tended réfertoire, and promised a 
season of equal brilliancy to those 
which had preceded it. 

On Saturday, March 16th, as pro- 

* See vol, x. p. 639. 
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mised, the season was inaugurated 
by an admirable performance of 
Weber's Der Freischuts, under the 
Italianised title of // Franco Arciero, 
for the début of Signor Maralti (Ro- 
dolph) and Herr Formes (Caspar) ; 
Mdme. Castellan (Agatha) and 
Mdlle. Vera (Annetta) assisting in 
effecting a most agreeable combi- 
nation. As in the German score of 
Weber’s opera there are no recita- 
tives, and M. Berlioz was known to 
have written some, it was taken for 
granted that these were added to 
the score, and great commendation 
was bestowed upon them. It turned 
out, however, that what the audi- 
ence had listened to had been writ- 
ten expressly for the occasion by 
Mr. Costa, and were, not more 
justly than they merited, pronoun- 
ced to be ‘nothing short of masterly 
in their modesty, their neatness, 
and their thorough harmony with 
the pieces linked together.’* The 
new tenor—a former pupil of Signor 
Garcia—was warmly accepted, for 
although his voice was exceedingly 
metallic in quality and limited in 
register, it was perfectly in tune and 
sufficiently powerful. Herr Formes 
turned out to be the best Caspar 
that had ever been seen or heard 
in London, and although his ‘ Ita- 
lian’ was then, and to the end of 
his career, the most atrocious that 
could be conceived, he was at once 
accepted as an invaluable addition 
to the ¢roupe. The disposition to 
work together with a hearty good- 
will was manifested by M. Massolt 
taking a trifling part (Killian), and 
so treating it as to make it quite 
a feature in the first act. The cast 
in its entirety was pronounced as 
of a truly polyglot character, but 
it was by no means the worse on 
that account. The band and cho- 
rus, which had been strengthened, 
played the overture and the accom- 
paniments under Mr. Costa’s direc- 


* See Atheneum for 1850, p. 320. 
+ See vol. x. p. 644. 
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tion @ /a merveille, and the scenery, 
mounting, dresses, and properties 
being beautiful, poetical, and as 
hideously grotesque as required, 
tended to produce the utmost relish 
in an audience as attentive as it was 
overflowing. The breaking up the 
ground for 1850 thus promised 
largely for the artistic success, at 
least, of the season. 

The next eventful circumstance 
of the season was the début of Sig- 
nor Tamberlik, a Roman /enore ro- 
busto of sterling quality, in A/asa- 
niello, Mario, who never liked the 
part, having given it up to his future 
companion in (musical) arms for 
many seasons to come. The first 
phrase which this singer delivered 
proved that he was of the truest 
type, his only fault being that of a 
somewhat too constant resort tothe 
vibrato, a fault he never overcame. 
His acting was also spirited and 
vigorous, and although wanting in 
the grace which Mario now began 
to show in increasing excellence, 
was more suited to the personation 
of the enthusiastic and revolution- 
ary Neapolitan fisherman. 

Tuesday, April 7, witnessed the 
return of Grisi, Mario, and Tam- 
burini in Zucresia Borgia, and the 
first appearance of the new con- 
tralto, Mdlle. d’Okolski, the per- 
formance of which was perfect in 
every particular except as concern- 
ing the new-comer, who unfortun- 
ately turned out to be one of those 
singers whom increase of confi- 
dence could only render increas- 
ingly objectionable. On the follow- 
ing Thursday the Vorma was given, 
with Tamberlik as the best Pollione 
since the days of Donzelli, Madlle. 
Vera proving herself to be a com- 
petent Adelgisa, and Herr Formes 
anything but a satisfactory Oroveso, 
since he did not sing, but shouted 
the music of the part, and was 
totally deficient in that massive 
dignity which Labiache imparted 
to that important character. 


Happily for the interest and the 
welfare of art at and about this 
period, operatic singers were not 
‘done to death’ by having to 
sing in opera, concerts, and private 
parties, not to their own pecuniary 
advantage, but exclusively for the 
benefit of the efrepreneurs by whom 
their services are hired ; rehearsals 
were by no means difficult to be ob- 
tained, and on this account every- 
thing that was put upon the stage 
of the Royal Italian Opera had 
every attention given to it that 
could render the evsemdZe, not mere- 
ly satisfactory, as it is now always 
under Mr. Costa’s direction, but 
also perfect. When, therefore, Ros- 
sini’s Moise—under the title of Zora, 
to conceal its scriptural libretto as 
much as possible from the obser- 
vation of the British public—was 
given on Saturday, April 2oth, the 
advantage of such unwearied pre- 
paration was abundantly apparent. 
The AZoise indeed was proved to 
be one of the grandest of Rossini’s 
works, and made an impression 
that is not likely to be easily ef- 
faced. M. Zelger—whom I had 
previously heard in the same opera 
at Brussels, in the autumn of 1844 
—-was by no means so successful 
as had been expected. Although 
his voice remained sufficiently re- 
sonant and tunable to accomplish 
the demands of his part, he was 
beginning to decline, and showed 
unmistakably that he was so by 
the evident difficulty with which he 
rendered Rossini’s foriture, which 
certainly was more suited to the 
flexibility of an Italian, than of a 
Belgian artiste. He became, how- 
ever, an eminently useful addition 
to the company, with which he re- 
mained till his death. Tamberlik 
greatly improved the impression he 
had made in AMasanielo, and sang 
with an intensity of feeling and 
brilliancy of tone, which carried 
his audience by storm, and espe- 
cially in the finale, ‘Dal tuo stel- 
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lato soglio’—the well-known Pre- 
ghiere, which Rossini wrote and 
scored in a few hours, to get rid of 
the absurdity of the original con- 
clusion—also with a blaze of 
passion without caricature, and of 
power distinguished from brute 
force, which insured a unanimous 
re-demand. In the presentation of 
this great work Tamburini, in com- 
bination with Mdme. Castellan 
and Mdlle. Vera, lent his aid to 
render it complete. As heretofore, 
no expense was spared in putting 
this opera upon the stage; but it 
did not sufficiently ‘take’ with the 
public to become a prominent fea- 
ture of a répfertoire that was con- 
tinually being enlarged. The next 
‘event’ was a return to another of 
Rossini’s chefs-d’auvre, La Donna 
del Lago—revived at the close of 
the last season*—in which Tam- 
berlik replaced Bettini as Roderick, 
and made another ‘ palpable hit.’ 
Mdlle. de Meric, who was substi- 
tuted for Alboni, in the ré/e of 
Malcom, was not, however, simi- 
larly successful—a result, by com- 
parison, not at all to be marvelled 
at, since nothing could ever give 
her voice the rich sweetness of her 
much greater rival. She did not 
improve either in any respect by 
her assumption of the part of Ur- 
bano, the page in Zes Huguenots, 
which was produced with Grisi as 
Valentine, and Mario as Raoul, on 
Thursday, May 2nd, when Herr 
Formes took up the part of Marcel, 
that had been vacated by the de- 
parture of Marini, and gave a to- 
tally different version, entirely from 
the German point of view, of the 
sturdy, unbending, and faithful 
Puritan soldier, which, although 
not very favourably accepted at the 
time, became, when he had been 
well drilled, one of his most ac- 
ceptable personations. There was 
one advantage, however, in his ver- 
sion that could but be admitted on 
* See vol, x. pp. 634-5. 
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all hands: he sang in tune, which 
his predecessor very often failed to 
do. 

The indefatigable characteristics 
of the season at the Royal Italian 
Opera were again manifested by 
one of the most perfect representa- 
tions of Meyerbeer’s Xoderto that 
had ever been witnessed since its 
original production in Paris, on 
Thursday, May 23rd, 1831.* This 
will be clearly enough perceived, 
when it is stated that it had the 
advantage of the following remark- 
able combination of talent: Grisi 
(Alice); Castellan (Isabella) ; Tam- 
berlik (Roberto); Mario (Raim- 
baldo) ; and Formes (Bertram). 
Aided by a magnificent mise en 
scene, and by every vocal, instru- 
mental, and mechanical appliance 
that could insure success, it was 
not surprising that so remarkable 
a representation should have been 
called ‘ the event, par excellence, of 
the season.’ The score had to be 
considerably curtailed to bring the 
curtain down by midnight, but this 
was so carefully done by Mr. Costa, 
that it met with the composer’s en- 
tire approbation on its being sub- 
mitted to him. The pity was that 
he could nothave himself witnessed 
an interpretation that, to all intents 
and purposes, was as effective as, 
and in some respects even more so 
than, that which had been given in 
Paris under his own immediate di- 
rection, and by the aristes of his 
own peculiar choice. Grisi’s Alice 
was by no means one of her best 
personations, but, having had the 
advantage of seeing Jenny Lind in 
what was termed her ‘crack part,’ 
she managed, as well as by means 
of the advice of Mr. Costa, which 
she was generally wise enough im- 
plicitly to follow, to give a truly 
acceptable version, whether in its 
vocal force and finish, or in its 
simple and spirited acting. The 
Isabella of Mdme. Castellan, to 

* See vol. ix. pp. 381 et sqq. 
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whom the public had given no at- 
tention whatever, when she as- 
sumed the part at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, under the greater attrac- 
tion of the more especial éotle du 
nord, proved to be an excellent 
rendering, indicating rapid im- 
provement combined with confi- 
dence, in which she was generally, 
from the innate modesty of her 
nature, deficient. Tamberlik, al- 
though anything but well and in 
good voice, showed more than his 
usual competency as the hero; and 
Formes, in spite of being un- 
equal to Staudigl, was a far better 
Bertram than any one that has as 
yet succeeded him therein. The 
gem of the opera, however, was 
Mario’s Raimbaldo, the music of 
which part can never be sung bet- 
ter by any one else, and never had 
been before, or has been since, 
equalled. To have heard the de- 
scriptive song of Roberto in the 
first act, and the duet with Bertram 
in the second, is little else than 
priceless. The requirements of the 
season alone induced Mario to 
undertake this comparatively trif- 
ling vd/e, but as he laid it aside very 
speedily, the beauty it added to the 
general effect of the opera was so 
transient, that it can be remem- 
bered now by very few; but by 
those few, who amongst them will 
ever cease to say, that so genuine 
and felicitous a circumstance must 
always be referred to with unmea- 
sured pleasure and pain—pleasure 
at its having been witnessed—pain 
on account of the utter impossi- 
bility of its repetition ? 

On Thursday, May 31st, Ronco- 
ni—now rendered more ‘ practica- 
ble’ than he had ever been before, 
on account of his separation from 
his wife—put in appearance as the 
insane king in Verdi’s Vadbucco, in 
which the display of his dramatic 
genius was manifested with all its 
wonted force. The opera itself, 
however, pleased less than ever, 





and not even the characteristics of 
the actor could save it from so cold 
a reception that its repetition was 
scarcely possible ; an event to be 
regretted, because it was almost the 
only specimen the operatic stage 
has of late years furnished of a 
true ideal of the tragic drama. 
Upon the repetition of // Don 
Giovanni, soon after Ronconi’s ren- 
trée, nothing remarkable occurred 
beyond the personation of Leporel- 
lo by Formes—a character in which 
he was known to have been con- 
sidered highly successful at Vienna, 
and other German opera-houses. 
With the exception of a few hyper- 
critical Aadbitués, who persisted in 
pronouncing everything this clever 
artiste undertook to be rough and 
uncultivated, if not positively vul- 
gar, the most ardent supporters 
and best instructed amateurs cor- 
dially welcomed the German basso, 
as giving idealisation to the cha- 
racter, and especially to the: latter 
scenes, which had truthfulness en- 
tirely on its side. Instead of making 
the libertine’s familiar serving-man 
act as a mere buffoon in the terrible 
scene between the statue and the 
murderer of the hidalgo, whom it 
represented, Formes imbued his 
personation with an amount of 
terror which was infinitely more 
natural than the rollicking humour, 
which even so great an artiste as 
Lablache was but too prone to 
adopt. He seemed to be wholly 
paralysed by the scene, and so be- 
wildered that reason had all but 
left him; so that, in its way, it was 
fully equal to the powers Ronconi 
evinced, whenever he represented 
such characters as Chevreux,* Ia- 
go, Nabucco, &c. Notwithstanding 
Formes’ ability in the part of Le- 
porello, he persisted to the last in 
asserting ‘the Don, s/e’s my best 
part.’ But as an opportunity, for- 
tunately, was never given him in 
England of proving what he said 


* See vol. x. p. 635. 
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to be true, the generality of his 
admirers were quite content to take 
his own assertion, without desiring 
to undergo an infliction that could 
but have been intolerable. 
Nabucco having failed to attract, 
there was no help for it but that 
Ronconi should fall back upon his 
comic powers, and these he revel- 
led in to the utmost of their irre- 
sistible influence in such characters 
as Figaro (// Barbiere), Dulcamara 
(Zuisir d’ Amore), and the Podesta 
(Za Gazza Ladra). Into the last 
of these three characters he im- 
ported such a sneaking and venge- 
ful manner, as to cause it to be 
doubted ‘whether his evil doer or 
Lablache’s was the more villan- 
ously comical, or the more comical- 
ly villanous.’ For my own part I 
must confess to have preferred his 
version to that of every other ar/iste 
I have ever seen in the Podesta— 
the truest conception of ‘an unjust 
judge’ that ever can be realised. 
Madame Viardot, having return- 
ed and gained new triumphs in the 
Prophete, wherein several changes 
for the better had been made, such 
as two of the Anabaptists being per- 
sonated by Maralti and Formes, 
made a still greater sensation as 
the heroine of Halevy’s Za /uive, 
which, ‘mounted regardless of ex- 
pense,’ was played for the first time 
on Thursday, May 25th. Once more 
the jealousy of Grisi, to which Ma- 
rio most contemptibly succumbed, 
had well nigh marred the success 
of this important work. Mario had 
been cast for the character of La- 
zaro; but when the night came, 
urging illness as the cause, he 
positively refused to appear. What 
was to be done in such emergency 
well nigh bewildered everybody, 
except Madame Viardot, who, sus- 
pecting another trick, similar to 
that of the previous season, which 
she had cleverly defeated,* was 
ready with a remedy. She knew 


* See vol. x. pp. 643-4. 


that Maralti had sung and played 
the part in Belgium ; so, when the 
news was imparted to her, her only 
reply was, ‘ Very well! I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry to hear what you 
say about Mario; but, as it cannot 
be helped, Maralti must take his 
place.’ That artiste, being sent for, 
at first demurred ; but upon being 
convinced that an opportunity of 
letting the British public know what 
was in him might never again occur, 
he consented, provided he might 
not be required to sing anything 
else than the original of the French 
libretto. So reasonable a demand 
was, of course, immediately con- 
ceded. The consequence ofthis was 
a success, even greater than Roger 
had already won ;* for, although 
Maralti could have no rehearsal, 
he so threw his energies into the 
character, that in the second act 
he raised the house, and insured 
such an encore as must have as 
positively mortified as it electrified 
Grisi, who had the bad taste to 
appear in a private box, in so pro- 
minent a position that every one 
could see her. Maralti was so 
terribly frightened at first, that he 
whispered to Madame Viardot, ‘I 
shall faint ! to which she instant- 
ly made answer, ‘If the man faints, 
what is to become of the poor 
woman?’ throwing such an intense- 
ly characteristic look of whimsi- 
cality into her intelligent although 
by no means handsome face, that 
Maralti was assured on the instant, 
and sung with such intense force 
and passion—the metallic nature 
of his voice being most suitable to 
the occasion—that a positive tri- 
umph instead of failure was the re- 
sult. On leaving the house, a truly 
loyal Aaditué was heard to say, ‘He 
will never sing that part again! 
And he turned out to be a true 
prophet, for on the following Satur- 
day Mario was well enough to un- 
dertake the character, which he 
* Id, ibid. 
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persistently kept henceforth to him- 
self, although he was never at the 
pains either to make himself up so 
as to represent the aged Jew, to 
act the part, or to learn the music. 
As if, however, for the express pur- 
pose of annoying Madame Viardot 
whenever he appeared with her, 
he was guilty of the inexpressible 
meanness of attempting to throw 
her off her guard by talking the 
most absurd nonsense he could 
think of, as if he were engaged in 
that by-play which the exigences 
of the several situations required. 
It is sufficient to say, that he was 
unsuccessful; for, as Madame Viar- 
dot afterwards told me, she so tho- 
roughly understood his motive, that 
she positively had no notion of 
what he was whispering. And this 
was the return he had to make to 
the woman who had alone caused 
him to become an actor, and to 
achieve the position he had then, 
afterwards won, and to obtain the 
remuneration which he has not had 
the good sense to save! It is dis- 
tressing to hear that this once great 
artiste, now aged and worn out, is 
in absolute poverty; but such dis- 
tress is very much diminished by 
the remembrance of two such cir- 
cumstances as are here related, and 
may be thoroughly vouched for. 
On the second night’s perform- 
ance of Za /uive, Formes was sud- 
denly taken ill, and Zelger had to 
be his substitute as the Cardinal; 
but he too made so much more 
of it, that he never appeared again 
in it, the German éasso being con- 
tent to drone out his ponderous 
music as if he would never bring it 
to an end, without showing ‘a hair 
of the calm, high-bred, yet not 
passionless churchman.’* As her 
appearance in the 7é/e of the Jewess 
was amongst the most remarkable 
that Madame Viardot had ever 
made, it may be deemed to be not 
out of place to record as just and 
* See Atheneum for 1850, p, 820. 
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appropriate a piece of criticism 
concerning it as could possibly have 
been written. ‘Madame Viardot's 
Rachel, seen after her Zerlina, her 
Fides, her Desdemona, justifies 
the most exigent critic in giving 
her blank credit as an operatic 
artiste of all styles of music—as an 
actress whether of tragedy or com- 
edy. The pure soprano music, of 
which Rachel’s part mainly con- 
sists, gives us occasion to hear 
how much Madame Viardot’s voice 
has steadied, and become sweeter 
and more flexible by practice. Her 
declamation was what hers always 
has been. Her acting was incom- 
parable. Though the part is full of 
such situations and effects as tempt 
the mediocre to commonplace, 
and the superior to eccentricity, 
Madame Viardot contrived to go 
through it without a single fore- 
seen burst or attitude—without the 
slightest melo-dramatic violence 
repulsive to taste. The intense yet 
girlish passion of a fervid nature, 
cherished by one of a proscribed 
race, is to be felt in the first two 
acts; in the third, the reckless 
vengeance of an outraged heart ; 
in the fourth, the recoil from this 
upon the high thoughts, which must 
belong to deep and sincere love, 
and which make forgiveness its only 
revenge; in the fifth the terror 
of death. The manner in which, 
while the dismal funereal psalm 
was sung on the place of execution, 
the victim moved across the stage 
to her father, paralysed by the real 
and near horror of her doom— 
her limbs scarce able to sustain 
her—and the low hollow tone of 
her “Ho paura” as she nestled 
close to him, were art of that high- 
est order in which, with all that is 
most appalling, there was still min- 
gled an element of beauty. So 
admirably youthful, so orientally 
coloured, too, was the general de- 
meanour of Madame Viardot’s Ra- 
chel, as to make it hard to conceive 
D 
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how its representative could only 
the other night have been the Fle- 
mish burgher heroine.’* Combined 
with the excellence of Mdme. Viar- 
dot’s personation of the heroine, 
and the admirable perspicuity with 
which all the numerous details of a 
most exacting opera were carried 
out, the scenic splendours were 
greater than was ordinarily the case 
even at the Royal Italian Opera. 
From these ‘ Recollections’ it is 
evident that the Royal Italian 
Opera performances of the season 
of 1850 ‘had a ripeness, a passion, 
a spirit, a sonority, and a grandeur 
superior, as a whole, to anything 
that may be recorded in any similar 
European theatre, where govern- 
ment aids the treasury, and of which 
the public is not, like the subscrib- 
ers of a London opera-house, in- 
cessantly craving for novelty.’t 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, which 
opened for the season of 1850 on 
the evening of Tuesday the 25th 
March, without any distinct or 
official programme having been is- 
sued.{ may be dismissed in much 
fewer words than that of the Royal 
Italian Opera could possibly have 
been, for the latter was as rapidly 
ascending as the former was as de- 
eidedly descending, both in prestige 
and public esteem. Under Mr. Lum- 
ley’s continued directior, ‘with one 
signal and praiseworthy exception, 
provisional experiment, rather than 
a course of prearranged action, was 
the order of the day. Not one of 
the singers was able to do what 
Jenny Lind had done—fill the 
theatre by the attraction of her or 
his sole self; yet apparently with 
some notion of reproducing such 
a miracle they were manceuvred. 
Madame Sontag, the one great 
artiste of the troupe, was presented 
in all sorts of unsuitable music, 
vindicating her greatness as a vo- 


* See Athenaum for 1850, p. 820. 
+ Ibid. p. 931. 
+ Reminiscences of the Opera, p. 270, 
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calist by failing in none. Miss C. 
Hayes was tried in one hackneyed 
part, Lucia in Donizetti’s opera, 
and as Cherubino in Mozart’s Za 
Nozze di Figaro, for which Mr. 
Lumley has himself asserted she 
was evidently unfit;* Mdlle. Paro- 
di in another — the Medea in 
Meyer’s opera—but both were laid 
aside when Madame Frezzolini 
came, who, in her turn, disappear- 
ed, and was replaced by Mdme. Fio- 
rentini. By a like want of system, 
the first four tenors, Sims Reeves, 
Baucarde, Calzolari, and Michelli, 
were perpetually thrust in each 
other’s way, none of them having 
been allowed to make an impres- 
sion as interpreters of music, but 
capriciously presented as “ stars.” 
In brief, the amount of power 
wasted would have “ womaned” 
and “ manned”-a second theatre ; 
not, indeed, of the first-class, but 
which still, under a sagacious musi- 
cal administration, first-class ama- 
teurs might have frequented. As 
matters stood, neither fashion nor 
amateurship was hit during the 
entire season. ‘The average of the 
performances was lower than in 
former years, the orchestra more 
slovenly, and the chorus coarser.’ 
‘Mr. Lumley’s season, however, 
was brilliantly illustrated by the 
production of Za Zempesta,’ by M. 
Halevy. ‘That a nicer discrimina- 
tion might have been exercised in 
choice of subject, the country and 
the particular froupe of Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre considered—that M. 
Halevy was hardly likely, as a com- 
poser, ever to become a popular 
favourite in England—may be true; 
but still, the fact of the commission 
of a new grand opera having been 
given, and the resources brought 
to bear in working it out—to wit, a 
Sontag, a Lablache, a Carlotta Grisi 
—demanded honourable comme- 
moration, not merely for their own 
sakes, but as having imparted a 


* Reminiscences of the Opera, Pp. 274- 
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special interest to the season. It 
was said, that the experiment was 
to be repeated in the following 
year, with M. Scribe as librettist 
and M. Halevy as composer ;’* 
but it all came to nothing, simply 
because, puffed as ever it might 
be, Za Zempesta turned out nothing 
else than a most complete fasco, 
in spite of the performance of La- 
blache in Caliban—one of the 
greatest creations I had ever the 
good fortune to witness — having 
become ‘town talk.’ Mr. Lum- 
ley tells no more than the plain 
unvarnished truth, when he makes 
the same admission, and says 
that ‘the delineation of the cha- 
racter was the finest ever known, 
even amidst the many great ac- 
tors who had figured in this extra- 
ordinary part upon the English 
stage.’ All was novel, all was ar- 
tistic, in this wonderful personation. 
His ‘dull earthiness’ and ‘brute 
ferocity,’ his expression of animal 
love for Miranda (Sontag), his 
savage exultation under the in- 
fluence of wine, and his grovelling, 
but still revengeful despair, com- 
bined to form a masterpiece, and 
raised Lablache, if anything could 
raise him, to a loftier pinnacle of 
fame than before. Scarcely less 
striking was the Ariel of Carlotta 
Grisi, who exhibited more ‘ mind,’ 
as well as more poetry of expres- 
sion, in this than in any previous 
choreographic effort. Coletti (Pro- 
spero), Baucarde (Ferdinando), and 
Mdlle. Parodi, in the spirited 
little part of the sailor Stephano, 
as it stood in operatic form, all 
came in for the crumbs which fell 
from the rich harvest of acclama- 
tion so lavishly bestowed upon the 
above-mentioned artistes. Yet, and 
in spite of exquisitely painted 
scenery by Mr. Marshall, and a 
very clever contrivance of the sink- 
ing vessel in the Prologue, and the 
grand ‘sensation scene’—very like 
what may now be annually wit- 


* See Atheneum for 1850, p. 931 
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nessed in the Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden pantomimes—Za 
Tempesta had but a ‘short life,’ and 
that by no means a happy one. 
During the season, Pasta was 
unwise enough to try her fortune 
again upon the boards of this thea- 
tre, but having made it a rule, on 
no account whatever, during my 
long musical career, to go to hear 
a retired artiste on any of her most 
unwise reappearances, I did not 
witness her failure. The account 
given me by those competent to 
judge fully accords with what Mr. 
Lumley has himself declared—that 
‘it was a melancholy spectacle, not 
to say painful, to all who could feel 
with true artistic sympathy.’* 
After the close of the season, a 
series of ‘ National Concerts’ were 
inaugurated for the following Oc- 
tober, upon the Jullien Promenade 
system, the failure of which was as 
signal as the venture itself deserved 
to be. Nothing indeed more truly 
contemptible in every respect could 
have been attempted, the managers 
seeming to have an idea that any- 
thing would suit the English taste ; 
and although some eminent artistes 
were engaged as soloists, the or- 
chestral arrangements were so raw 
and ill-defined, that the whole 
thing came to a financial loss, in 
spite of money enough having been 
spent to have floated ‘a national 
opera,’ which might have thriven 
and given encouragement to native 
energy and talent. Neither at the 
Philharmonic Concerts nor the 
Musical Union Matinées did any- 
thing very remarkable occur. They, 
however, maintained the reputation 
that had been won,and preserved the 
character for excellence which the 
direction of Mr. Costa on the one 
hand, and of Mr. John Ella on the 
other, had most happily initiated. 
Contrasts could but be drawn be- 
tween the ‘doings’ of these older 
institutions, and the novel venture 
which had turned out to be any- 


* Reminiscences of the Opera, p. 285. 
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thing but that ‘ intellectual enter- 
tainment of the highest order, em- 
bracing the greatest works of the 
greatest masters,’ that had been 
most lavishly promised. 

To reproduce so preéminently 
brilliant a season at the Royal 
Italian Opera in 1851 as that of 
the preceding year, was simply im- 
possible. Many circumstances con- 
spired tosucharesult not being prac- 
ticable, not the least of which were 
the various disagreements that were 
constantly arising among the ar- 
tistes, who had come into an arrange- 
ment which had gone by the name 
of ‘the Republic,’ and of which 
Mr. Costawas the supreme musical, 
as Mr. F. Gye was the chief finan- 
cial, president. At the close of that 
season it was perceived that a re- 
petition of such arrangements must 
end in failure; and whilst Mr. F. 
Gye was hesitating what course to 
take, Col. Brownlow Knox offered 
to back himto the extent of 5000/., 
if he would undertake to conduct 
the opera on his own account. This 
offer was accepted by Mr. F. Gye, 
and out of it and other matters that 
afterwards transpiredalawsuitarose, 
which, after having been carried 
through nearly all the Chancery 
courts, has within the last month 
been decided on appeal to the 
House of Lords against Col. Knox. 
The réfertoire was only increased 
by the introduction, towards the 
close ofthe 1851 season, ofone opera 
—an Italian version of Mozart’s Zau- 
berflote,Gounod’s Saffo having failed 
to command anything like the es- 
teem which Mdme. Viardot, who 
introduced it, had expected to be de- 
rived from it. The newvocalimpor- 
tations were anything but satisfac- 
tory, and consisted of fourdébutants, 
three gentlemen and one lady— 
Signors Salvatore and Bianchi, 
basses, Signor Stigelli, tenor, and 
Mdlle. Bertrandi, a seconda donna, 
in the room of Mdlles. Corbari and 
Vera. Short work may be made of 
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the characteristics of each of these 
competitors for fame and fortune. 
Signor Salvatore, who appeared in 
the place of Tamburini on Thurs- 
day, April 3rd, the opening night, as 
Assur in Rossini’s Semiramide, had 
evidently been an artiste of some 
pretension; but graceful action and 
a pure method, according to the 
true canons of vocal art, offered no 
compensation for a voice that was 
utterly destroyed. Signor Bianchi 
was so thorough a second-rate that 
he also made no impression what- 
ever but what was unfavourable, by 
débuting in Za Donna del Lago on 
Tuesday, May 13th. Signor Sti- 
gelli made a tolerably successful ¢7- 
trée as Raimbaldo, in a very fine per- 
formance of Meyerbeer’s Roderto, 
on Thursday, April 24th ; but it was 
greatly to his disadvantage that he 
had to succeed Mario, who, in the 
previous year, had given an import- 
ance to that part which it had never 
had before or since. This misfor- 
tune he did not seem able to over- 
come, and thus never proceeded 
beyond the position of respectable 
utility. Mdlle. Bertrandi could not 
be rated as the equal of either of the 
ladies, whose place she was engaged 
to supply, although her voice had 
been well cultivated, and her man- 
ner on the stage was pleasing and 
intelligent. Her first appearance 
was made in the Italian version of 
Weber's Der Freischuts, as Annetta, 
when Tamberlik assumed the ré/e 
of Rodolph, which he evidently did 
not understand nor show any wish 
whatever to do. ‘The event’ of the 
year was the presentation of Mo- 
zart’s last opera with a very strong 
cast, consisting of Mdlle. Zerr, an 
express importation from Germany 
for the character of the Queen of 
Night ; Grisi (Pamina) ; Mario (Ta- 
mino); Ronconi (Papageno, and 
such a Papageno as had never be- 
fore been seen) ; Stigelli (Minos- 
tatos) ; and Herr Formes (Seras- 
tro). Mdme. Viardot, like a true 
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artiste, strengthened the cast by 
playing the little part of Papagena. 
In spite of the brilliancy which such 
efficient interpreters insured, and 
the richness of the stage appoint- 
ments, the work fell flat, chiefly on 
accountof the unintelligible dulness 
of the plot, which no acting or sing- 
ing can fully supersede. Malle. 
Zerr by no means took the town 
by storm, and lost what little appro- 
bation she had won through Miss 
Louisa Pyne having been called 
upon to be her substitute in this 
opera on Tuesday, July 15, on ac- 
count of her having been suddenly 
taken ill. M. Gounod’s Safo was 
given on Saturday, August gth, too 
late in the season to permit of its 
performance being considered in 
any other light than that of an in- 
troduction. It was but coldly re- 
ceived, and having been mercilessly 
written down by certain critics, may 
be said to have been little else than 
condemned out of hand. It was 
observable that neither the revivals 
of works laid by for some years, 
nor positive novelties, had suc- 
ceeded, with the exception of 
Meyerbeer’s two grand operas, the 
acceptance of his Xoderto having 
counted only as a half-success. But 
this, in a measure, resulted from 
the changes the new manager even 
then began to consider as indispen- 
sable. In comparison with what 
had gone on in previous years, Mr. 
F. Gye’s commencement of opera- 
tic management could not be said 
to have been happy, and his season 
was, in consequence, anything but 
satisfactory, except in a financial 
point of view, which was believed 
to have been prosperous beyond 
expectation. From this cause that 
gentleman was smartly reminded, 
by no mean authority, that ‘he had 
been thriving on the character won 
in former years, and that high re- 
pute would not be maintained by 
economy in a few soprani and dassi, 
or by foiling a Grisi or a Viardot 


with inferior play-fellows.’ On the 
other hand, in fairness to Mr. F. 
Gye, it could but be chronicled 
that he had had unusual meteorolo- 
gical difficulties to contend with, 
since such a year of never-ending 
influenzas had rarely visited ‘the 
tuneful choir.’ More than one of 
the singers belonging to the Royal 
Italian Opera had gone through the 
season with powers so seriously 
affected as to require indulgent con- 
struction and good-will. All such 
drawbacks and delays had been 
seriously damaging in more than 
one instance, where success had 
been of vital consequence. For 
example, they had hindered the im- 
mediate acceptance of M.Gounod’s 
Saffo, owned though that work 
was by a large majority important 
enough to establish a reputation, 
to be the most remarkable first ap- 
pearance of its time.” 

Matters, so far from being better 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, were 
even worse; for Mr. Lumley’s 
management, showy though it was 
in most respects, and experimental 
merely in others, had signally illus- 
trated want of tact in the selec- 
tion of novelties, and his working 
what should have been a good 
company very badly. His pro- 
gramme had been rich in great 
names. In addition to Madame 
Sontag, Mdmes. Alboni, Parodi, 
Fiorentini, Giuliani, and Barbieri- 
Nini, with Mdlle. Caroline Duprez, 
the daughter of the celebrated 
French tenor,} were promised, 
whilst to the names of Gardoni, 
Sims Reeves, Calzolari, Coletti, 
Massol, and Lablache, those of 
Scotti and Pardini—two new ten- 
ors, who made not the slightest 
impression—and Ferranti were an- 
nounced. Mdme. Ugalde, whohad 
not been spoken of, was brought 
over to play and sing in Auber’s 
most meretricious piece of pro- 

* See Atheneum for 1851, p. 933- 

+ See vol. x. p. 516. 
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fanity Z’Enfant Prodigue, and 
Mdlle. Cruvelli also unexpectedly 
put in an appearance when the 
season was half over. The only 
really good move that was made 
was the production of Beethoven’s 
Fidelio, which was immediately put 
up on the arrival of the latter 
lady, but was well-nigh spoiled by 
the outrageous manner in which 
she dressed the character of Leo- 
nora, which was said to have 
brought down a well-deserved re- 
proof from the highest personage 
in the land. Of the four other 
unfamiliar operas produced at this 
house during the season—two old 
ones, JJasaniello and Gustave, as 
well as Lucresia Borgia, suddenly 
introduced for a young Sicilian, 
Mdlle, Aliamo, by no means 
qualified for the position of a prima 
donna either in London or Paris, 
a new one by Auber, Z’ Enfant 
Prodigue, and one by Thalberg, 
Florinda—not one succeeded. Of 
the new singers who appeared in 
rapid succession, only one deserved 
to hold her ground, while no one 
had in the least diminished the 
steady value of Madame Sontag. 
Mdlle. C. Duprez was nothing 
more than a well-trained beginner, 
and Mdme. Ugalde, in spite of her 
Opéra-Comique reputation, had 
not been even able to obtaina succes 
@estime. Madlle. Cruvelli also, 
notwithstanding the preternatural 
efforts made to represent her as a 
Malibran rediviva, was already not 
far from that limbo of indifference 
which had closed over the triumphs 
of Mdlle. Favanti* and Mdlle. Pa- 
rodi.t In her case the disappoint- 
ment of those who were calculated 
to appreciate talent was greater 
than in theirs, because her gifts 
were more eminent, although, as 
it turned out, they were already 
wasted beyond the hope of retrie- 
val, and spoiled past all chance of 
* See vol. x. p. 517. 
T See voi. x, p. 646. 
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cure. Mdlle. Alboni made it also 
more than evident this year that 
as a prima donna assoluta London 
never would accept her ; whilst the 
really successful new-comer of the 
season, Madame Barbieri-Nini, 
made her début at too late a period 
to produce any lasting impression. 
With this lady, Mdme. Sontag, 
Mdlle. Alboni, and Mdme. Giuli- 
ani—a clever and painstaking 
singer as a seconda donna—ex- 
cellent things might have been 
done in the matter of ensemble; 
but the ‘ doings’ at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre were altogether feverish 
rather than substantially valuable, 
or offering promise for the future.* 

At the fourth Philharmonic So- 
ciety’s Concert of this year Meyer- 
beer’s wire-drawn, tawdry, and 
unsubstantial overture to Struensee 
was given, but, like almost every 
other orchestral prelude of that 
eminent composer, it proved to be 
but ‘ a thing of shreds and patches,’ 
quite unworthy of his reputation. 
At the last concert for the sea- 
son, which I unfortunately missed, 
the orchestral novelty was a Ms. 
overture by Mendelssohn, which 
was represented to be_interest- 
ing as completing an acquaintance 
with his works. Herr Pauer, 
who has since established himself 
in London as a genuine pianoforte 
player and teacher, interpreted 
Hummel’s Concerto in A minor,t 
and obtained a reception both well 
deserved and indicative of sound 
appreciation. 

The programme of the Royal 
Italian Opera for 1852 was calcu- 
lated to satisfy every one that the 
manager had resolved to conduct 
affairs with the utmost liberality. 
Whether he was altogether wise in 
the selection of new artistes, a 7é- 
sumé of the proceedings will abun- 
dantly show. A thoroughly satis- 
factory beginning took place on 


* See Athencum for 1851, p. 933- 
t See vol. ix. p, 260. 
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Saturday, March 27th, when it was 
at once discovered that the or- 
chestra was richer and more bril- 
liant than ever, having since 1851 
been reinforced by the no less im- 
portant additions of Signors Piatti 
as violoncello, and Bottesini as 
contre-basso primi, a pair of or- 
chestral players that were expected 
to prove unequalled since the de- 
parture of Linley and Dragonetti ; 
but who failed, from some inex- 
plicable cause, to fulfil the expec- 
tations that had been formed con- 
cerning their value and usefulness. 
The chorus, which had been un- 
wisely reduced in numbers in the 
preceding year, was also in a great 
measure restored to its former effi- 
ciency. The opera selected for the 
occasion was Donizetti's Maria di 
Rohan, in which Ronconi again 
played Chevreux with all his ac- 
customed force and energy ; Ma- 
dame Castellan assuming the part 
of the heroine, which she sang and 
played with her usual care, which, 
in the absence of real dramatic 
genius, always made her appear- 
ances welcome. The contralto part 
of Gondi was undertaken by Mdlle. 
Theresa Seguin, a complete novice 
as to stage business, but possessing 
one of the most sweet and even 
voices it was ever my good fortune 
to listen to, the compass of which 
consisted of two octaves, from G 
to G, and appeared to have been 
trained in a good school. On 
Thursday, April rst—much to the 
discontent of Tamberlik, who then 
and there made a vow in my hear- 
ing—which he did not keep—that 
nothing should ever induce him to 
undertake the part in which he felt 
himself to have been unwarrant- 
ably superseded — Herr Ander, a 
celebrated German tenor, under- 
took that of Arnoldo in Ros- 
sini’s Guglielmo Tell, whilst Ron- 
coni played the hero, in the room 
of ‘Tamburini, who had altogether 
fallen out with the Royal Italian 
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Opera management, as hehad done 
in former years with that of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. The judgment 
pronounced at once upon the new 
tenor was that he was thoroughly 
German, and only in a slight de- 
gree superior to Maralti, but by 
many degrees inferior to Tamberlik. 
He made no impression whatever. 
Not so Ronconi, whose persona- 
tion of Tell was a marvellous speci- 
men of histrionic power and pas- 
sion, his manner being as spirited, 
frank, and noble as his Chevreux 
was courtly, his Dulcamara ab- 
surdly droll, and his Figaro gaily 
vivacious. To suit his voice much 
of the music had to be transposed, 
but his phrasing was so perfect that 
the by no means slight deficiency 
of his intonation was universally 
overlooked. The return of Marini 
caused the part of Walter to be 
efficiently filled, and gave due ef- 
fect to the celebrated fersefto of 
the second act, ‘ Troncar suoi di,’ 
the passion of which came out with 
unusual force, and secured a well- 
deserved encore. The singing, and 
acting too, of the chorus in the 
celebrated finale, ‘the gathering of 
the Cantons,’ were truly superb, 
the whispering of the passage, in 
which it is indicated that the choice 
of leadership had fallen upon Tell, 
being one of the most striking inci- 
dents that has ever been introduced 
into numerical histrionic action, 
whilst the cry ‘To arms ! was so 
thrilling as to cause more than half 
the house to rise at the call, as if 
infected by a sudden spirit of pa- 
triotism. The band never played 
better, so that the performance had 
to be reckoned as one of the great- 
est triumphs that had ever been 
obtained within the walls of the 
Royal Italian Opera-house. 
Between the presentation of Ros- 
sini’s Guglielmo Tell and Doni 
zetti’s J Martiri, which was pro- 
duced on Tuesday, April 2oth, a 
Signor Galvani appeared as Elvi- 
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no in the Soxnambula, but did not 
evince anything like sufficient in- 
fluence, either by voice or action, to 
effect the result his name naturally 
suggested. Madame Castellan was 
the Amina, and succeeded in show- 
ing how valuable an acquisition she 
was to any establishment in which 
she held an engagement by her 
habitual readiness to play a series 
of parts at a few minutes’ notice. 
The Martiri is a noisy and un- 
equal opera, as dull and flat as 
ditch-water till the finale is reached, 
when a series of passages are so ar- 
ranged as to ‘bring down the house,’ 
provided the artistes, to whom the 
réles of the heroine and hero are 
intrusted, can shout as with the 
lungs of a pair of Stentors. Ma- 
dame Julienne, a Belgian lady, 
who had been six years previously 
heard in London, was especially 
engaged for this opera, in which 
she did good service, and invari- 
ably roused the audience to enthu- 
siasm in the concluding scene ; but, 
in an artistic point of view, she was 
nothing better than a useful second- 
rate. Tamberlik unquestionably 
did the first damage to his voice, 
that once brilliant organ sustained, 
by acceding to the demands this 
opera made on him, which were so 
much the more disadvantageous 
because they in no measure in- 
creased the popularity after which 
he most ardently pined, but never 
thoroughly realised. 

An evil genius must have induced 
Ronconi, on Thursday, May 6th, to 
have re-attempted—as was truly 
said by Mdme. Pasta—the repre- 
sentation of Don Giovanni, he hav- 
ing some years previously made a 
quast fiasco in the same character 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. ‘This 
great artiste neither looked, nor 
could he be said to have acted, the 
character. It seemed indeed as if 
he was at the utmost pains to show 
this, for ‘he lacked grace, dignity, 
and every personal requisite. At 
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first, when he fanned his forehead 
with the plume of his hat, after 
having slain the Commendatore, 
he left the impression upon his au- 
dience that he was going to make 
the part as great a creation in point 
of acting as were his Chevreux in 
Maria di Rohan, his Iago in Ofe/lo, 
or his Don Alphonso in Zwcresia 
Borgia. This point was, however, 
by no means followed by another 
single evidence of competency. To 
atone for the absence of those 
qualities without the appearance of 
which the part of Don Giovanni is 
insufferable, he strove to invest the 
character with an extraneous inter- 
est, and in the height of his en- 
deavours metamorphosed it into a 
species of Figaro without his guitar 
and shaving tackle. He was as 
great a charlatan as Leporello him- 
self, and the consequence was that 
there were two Leporellos; instead 
of the gallant cavalier and polished 
insinuating scoundrel associated 
with his familiar bravo and buffoon, 
there were two familiar bravos and 
buffoons—two moumntebanks, in 
short.’* Marini was the Leporello, 
and anything but a competent one, 
inasmuch as he was by no means 
even note-perfect in his music, and 
his fun was as vulgar as it was 
of the driest. ‘Tamberlik as Don 
Ottavio rarely sang better; but he 
walked through the part, as he in- 
variably did, as if nothing could be 
made of it. Mdme. Castellan was 
an attractive Zerlina, and Grisi was 
as fresh as usual as Donna Anna. 
But the Donna Elvira of Mdlle. Ber- 
trandi was scarcely endurable, that 
seconda donna being wholly unequal 
to the difficult music with which 
Mozart has loaded that ungrateful 
part. 

On Thursday, May 2oth, M. 
Halevy’s Za_/Juive was brought for- 
ward for the first appearance of M. 
Gueymard, the then leading /enore 
robusto of the Paris Grand Opéra. 

* See Times, May 7th, 1852. 
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Madame Julienne attempted the 
part of the heroine, and singularly 
failed ; whilst Stigelli, who tried his 
hand at playing Lorenzo, was so 
weak, that the new-comer had 
scarcely a chance of making his 
way with an exacting public, who 
retained vivid remembrances of 
what had been done by Maralti 
and Mario in the part of Lazaro, 
and would be satisfied with no one 
else in their place and room. ‘The 
opera, which had never been a fa- 
vourite, in spite of the superb man- 
ner in which it had been first pre- 
sented, was actually killed by the 
inefficient cast of its second season. 
M.Gueymard only sung three times, 
and then left the theatre and Lon- 
don in disgust. 

On Tuesday, June 19th, ap- 
peared a new prima donna who was 
to become one of the chief sup- 
ports of the Royal Italian Opera in 
future seasons, Madame Bosio, but 
whose first attempt at gaining the 
approbation of the Aaditués ran 
very closely indeed upon being a 
failure. Indeed, it was only as a 
vocalist that this lady afterwards 
won her way into popular esteem, 
since of histrionic talent she had 
scarcely a particle. It was said 
of her Adina, that ‘it showed she 
might, within the sphere of stars 
of the second magnitude, be more 
than useful, even precious; but 
that if she remained at Covent- 
garden, it would not be to replace 
any of the prime donne already in 
the theatre, but to supply the want 
left by the departure of Mdlles. 
Corbari and Vera."* My own opin- 
ion thoroughly accorded with these 
remarks, and indeed to the end of 
her career I never could admit 
Madame Bosio to a place amongst 
that long succession of brilliant fe- 
male artistes, whose excellences | 
have had the pleasure to speak of 
in glowing terms. Signor Galvani, 
who played the lover, Nemorino, 

* See Atheneum for 1852, p. 682. 


made nothing of it; and Signor 
Bartolini, a promising young singer, 
who was the Sergeant Belcore, did 
little else than prove that he pos- 
sessed a legitimate baritone voice 
of mellow and penetrating quality, 
which was by no means well culti- 
vated, and required more severe 
training than it had yet received. 
The thoroughly admired person- 
ation of the evening was Ronconi’s 
Dulcamara, but even that was much 
more dull than usual, chiefly on ac- 
count of the restraint three such ab- 
solute novices imposed upon him. 

On Thursday, July 15th, Spohr’s 
Faust, which had been for some 
time in rehearsal, was given, the 
composer appearing in Mr. Costa’s 
place, who, with the true feeling of 
a genuine ar¢iste, undertook to play 
the organ behind the scenes in com- 
pliment to the talent and genius 
of his more aged contemporary. 
There was, on this occasion, a 
certain amount of heaviness about 
the performance which told very 
much against the probability of that 
opera ever becoming a favourite 
with the Royal Italian Opera sub- 
scribers. Nothing could possibly 
exceed the poetical grace of Ron- 
coni in the title 7é/e, or surpass the 
propriety and expression of his 
singing. Madame Castellan’s Cu- 
negonda was also exceedingly well 
sung ; and Tamberlik outdid him- 
self by his thorough comprehension 
of the music, the splendour of his 
voice, and the refinement of his vo- 
calisation in the character of Ugo. 
Mdlle. Zerr, as Rose, was much 
out of voice, and entirely deficient 
in pathos and simplicity, and evi- 
dently neither felt nor took the 
slightest interest in a small part, 
which she appeared to think was 
quite beneath her notice. ‘The Me- 
phistopheles of Formes was a re- 
markable personation, being truly 
demoniacal in the play ofhis counte- 
nance, and as characteristic as any 
one of Retsch’s drawings of Gothe’s 
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fiend tempter. His singing, being 
specially German, was in every way 
well suited to the occasion. Upon 
the repetition of this opera a few 
nights afterwards, when Mr. Costa 
resumed the baton, the spirit and 
vivacity which superseded the hea- 
viness of the composer’s direction 
could not fail to be marked by a 
crowded and intelligent audience. 
If, as was generally surmised, the 
appearance of the great German 
maestro in the orchestra was in- 
tended as ‘a means to the end’ for 
supplanting the very life and soul 
of the Royal Italian Opera, it most 
signally failed, as afterwards a simi- 
lar attempt in the same manner, by 
means of Berlioz, also proved wholly 
ineffectual. It took a long series of 
years to effect this ‘ foregone con- 
clusion,’ but when it did come to 
pass, the fate of the Royal Italian 
Opera was thereby effectually seal- 
ed, as ‘the whirligig of time’ is 
most incontestably proving. 

‘The most decided failure of this 
year was that of Signor Negrini, 
whom Mr. F. Gye had engaged 
upon the strength of a Milanese 
reputation, and whose appearance 
in orma, as Pollione, was pro- 
nounced, rightly enough, to have 
been that of ‘the worst tenor of 
pretension that had appeared at 
this theatre.’”* 

The most deplorable event of 
the season was the introduction of 
a medley, to which the name of an 
opera was applied, under the title 
of Pietro il Grande, by M. Jullien. 
It is wholly unnecessary to say 
anything more of that specimen 
of vulgar pretension than that it was 
most deservedly hissed off the stage. 
The production of so miserable an 
abortion was wholly against the ad- 
vice of Mr. Costa, who positively 
refused to have anything to do with 
an attempt that was calculated per- 
manently to reduce the prestige 
which the Royal Italian Opera had 


* See Atheneum for 1852, p. 877. 
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hitherto well and worthily won. 
This year must indeed always be 
recorded as that of infinite damage 
done to Le Prophite, by forcing 
Grisi into a part out of her voice, 
and beyond her means, and as that 
of a novelty so ruinously costly, 
yet so completely in the Cremorne 
style, as Pietro t/ Grande, of which 
M. Jullien persisted to the last 
day of his life, that Meyerbeer, hav- 
ing been present in disguise, stole 
every note and scene for his Z¢oi/e 
du Nord ! 

The season of 1852 may be said 
to have given the coup de grice to 
Mr. Lumley’s management. At 
the head of his programme he had 
announced the engagement of 
Mdlle. Joanna Wagner, the prima 
donna assoluta of the Berlin opera, 
who, with several new engage- 
ments, in association with some of 
older standing, was to raise the 
fortunes of the house from impend- 
ing ruin, Amongst the more promi- 
nent of the latter were Sontag and 
Cruvelli, Fiorentini and Alboni, as 
prime donne, and Malle. Ida Ber- 
trand as contralto; the tenors be- 
ing Gardoni, Calzolari, and Par- 
dini, and the bassi Lablache and 
Beletti, on his return from his 
American tour with Jenny Lind, 
and Benedict. Negretti, a tenor of 
leading repute, and De Bassini, a 
baritone of note, were also pro- 
mised as probable additions to a 
numerically strong ¢rvewfe. ‘An 
evil vein of luck,’ as Mr. Lumley 
himself asserts,* ‘had set in, and 
still ran adverse to the critical ven- 
ture, sweeping away the manager's 
most sanguine hopes in its disas- 
trous current. Firstly arrived the 
intelligence that Madame Sontag 
could not come.’ Then Mdlle. 


Wagner’s father accepted a more 
lucrative engagement at Covent- 
garden, which induced immediate 
legal proceedings, the final settle- 
ment of which did not take place 


* Reminiscences of the ( PETA, De 
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tillthe 2oth of February in the fol- 
lowing year, too late to render the 
lady’s services available at either 
theatre. ‘These contretemps pre- 
vented the opening of the theatre 
before the 1st of April, and then 
Signor Ferlotti, a baritone of con- 
siderable continental reputation, 
did nothing in AZaria di Rohan to 
confirm the reports that had been 
circulated respecting his attain- 
ments. Mdlle. d’Angri, a contralto 
of some merit and repute, made 
no impression whatever in Za Cene- 
rentola ; and although performances 
continued to be given, rumour was 
rife that Gardoni ‘was about to 
leave the company ; next that Mr. 
Balfe intended to secede; then that 
Lablache was dissatisfied, as well 
he might be, and that Cruvelli was 
anxioustodepart. Indeedthatlady, 
having received tempting offers 
from the Grand Opéra at Paris, 
was the first to quit the theatre !’ 
Attempts were made by a com- 
mittee of noblemen and gentlemen, 
friends and well-wishers of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, to keep the 
house open until the end of the 
season, which was chiefly effected 
by the exertions of two hitherto 
entirely untried ladies, Mesdames 
Lagrange and Charton — not the 
least of which resulted in the utter 
failure of the Duke of Saxe-Co- 
burg’s Casi/da, which, listened to 
by a crowded house on Thursday, 
August 5th, neither ‘ aroused atten- 
tion nor commanded applause.’ 
Every effort, indeed, proved to be 
useless. ‘The struggle was bravely 
and energetically carried on ; but it 


was hopeless against a tissue of 


misfortunes which increased with 
reiterated persistency on all bands. 
Mr. Lumley had ‘sown the wind.’ 
Hewas now ‘reaping the whirlwind.’ 

The Philharmonic Society com- 
menced its operations this year 
with new vigour, several valuable 
additions having been made to the 
band by the removal of the in- 


efficient older members, whom, 
although completely past their 
work, the Directors had hitherto 
persisted in retaining in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Costa’s remonstrances. 
At last, however, he succeeded in 
making it apparent that, without 
the infusion of the best talent that 
money could give, the prosperity 
and popularity of the Society must 
decline. ‘The satisfactory results of 
this decision were immediately ap- 
parent. The most useful new player 
was Mr. Pratten, as first flute; for 
although Signor Piatti (violoncello) 
and Signor Bottesini (double bass) 
were placed at the first stand to- 
gether, they failed to become ofthat 
essential value which had been anti- 
cipated from theirengagement. The 
first concert, given on Monday, 
March 15th, was more noted for 
the brilliancy of its orchestral ¢v- 
semble than for any novelty in the 
selection either of compositions or 
of principal singers, the ‘latter of 
whom were Madame Castellan and 
Mr. Sims Reeves. M. Hallé played 
Mendelssohn’s Second Concerto 
better than it had yet been render- 
ed by any one save the composer 
himself. His interpretation, how- 
ever, was more remarkable for the 
finish of his method and the ac- 
curacy of his mechanism than for 
any other quality. Sivori intro- 
duced a florid violin favfasia upon 
the ‘Fra-poco’ air of Donizetti’s 
Lucia di Lammermoor, which was 
done to death by the difficulties 
wherewith it was overloaded, and 
which, unfortunately, were not be- 
yond the compass of that violin- 
ist’s mechanism. Nothing worthy 
of remark occurred at any of the 
succeeding concerts beyond Joa- 
chim’s playing at the fourth and 
sixth,—at the former in one of 
Spohr’s double quartets, and at 
the latter a trashy concert-fantasia 
of his own preparation upon the 
two homely Scotch airs, ‘ John An- 
derson’ and the ‘ Blue Bells,’ which 
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mighthave passed for an extempore 
affair on account of its want of form 
and substance. At the last con- 
cert Herr Hiller’s symphony ‘ Im 
Freien’ was conducted by that 
clever composer, but failed to pro- 
duce any warmth of feeling, ‘ not 
because the first ideas were poor, 
or wanted contrast, but because 
episodical relief was too timidly in- 
troduced, and yet more because of 
his taste’—or rather want of taste 
—‘in instrumentation.’ A second 
hearing, from which an advance in 
popular regard was anticipated, was 
not granted.* 

The Philharmonic Society thus 
did little else than just maintain 
the position that Mr. Costa had se- 
cured for it—a strange proceeding 
considering that a formidable rival 
had started up under the attractive 
but not very honest designation of 
‘the New Philharmonic Society,’ 
the first concert of which, with M. 
Berliozt as conductor, took place 
on Wednesday, March 24th, at 
Exeter Hall. Of the first part of 
this concert nothing more needs to 
be said than that Mozart’s ‘ Jupi- 
ter’ symphony was very ‘ carefully 
rendered, although the ¢emfo was 
generally felt to have been taken 
too slowly, and the adherence was 
unusual as to the repeats,’ which, 
in this class of composition, ex- 
pressly written for performance at 
the German court dinner-parties, 
were intended to fall in exactly 
with the time such entertainments 
might be expected to take up. 
The concert, however, was simply 
remarkable for the introduction of 
M. Berlioz’s Romeo and Juliet sym- 
phony, which had never before had 
a chance of being heard in England. 
To the multitude this work was 
evidently carviare, but to such mu- 
sicians as were unprejudiced and 
ready toadmitexcellences whenever 
and wherever they were met with, it 


* See Atheneum for 1852, p. 730. 
+ See vol. x. p. 396 
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was as welcome as it was pronoun- 
ced to be detestable by such as 
acted and spoke upon a foregone 
conclusion. It would take up too 
much space to analyse this work 
in these ‘ Recollections,’ and in- 
dependently of this it has long ago 
been consigned to ‘the tomb of 
all the Capulets,’ and is by no 
means likely to be ever heard again, 
at least, within the remainder of 
the present century ; but the fa- 
vourable impression it made upon 
my mind is still retained, and I 
have never changed the opinion I 
formed upon its merits—or rather 
its demerits, as the generality of 
the then existing critics determined 
—that although fanciful and capri- 
cious to a degree in many parts 
and places, it was full of melodic 
beauties, rife with demonstrations 
of highly finished scholarship, and 
rich beyond what was then usual 
on the score of orchestral colour- 
ing. As was fearlessly remarked 
by Mr. H. F. Chorley at the time, 
only to bring down ridicule upon 
his head by those from whom bet- 
ter treatment might have been ex- 
pected, ‘there was nothing timid, 
nothing dull, nothing harsh in M. 
Berlioz’s palette, no wasted colours, 
no dreary patches of background to 
bring out peculiar points and pass- 
ages by trick; but a charm, glow, 
tenderness, and grandeur, diffused 
as each were required.” So vastly 
opposed, however, was the genc- 
ral run of criticism to the above 
expression of congratulation and 
praise, that M. Berlioz became 
completely disheartened, alleging 
in unmeasured terms, for which 
there seemed indeed to have been 
sufficient justification, that he had 
not altogether had fair play. The 
second concert, on Wednesday, 
April 14th, was a miserably dull 
affair, chiefly on account of the se- 
lection being almost entirely con- 
fined to the interpretation of the 
* See Athencum for 1852, p. 362. 
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works of English composers, the 
most remarkable of which was a 
Concerto by Dr. Wylde, with whom 
the New Philharmonic Society had 
originated, which, although care- 
fully and judiciously played by M. 
Billet, was, not quite justly, pro- 
nounced to be ‘ fit only for a Royal 
Academy Concert, or other train- 
ing arena, in which by hearing his 
music, the student on self-correc- 
tion bent might study his deficien- 
cies."* A remark so severe as this, 
however, had much of its origin 
from the injudicious description, 
given in ‘the books of the words,’ 
of Dr. Wylde himself, as one who 
‘heldarecognised position amongst 
the ablest musical professors of the 
day,’ an assertion which evidently 
took most people by surprise. The 
other English work given at this 
concert— Mr. E. Loder’s ‘Island of 
Calypso’— occupied the whole of 
the second act, and also met with 
no favourable acceptance, since it 
was infinitely inferior to that gentle- 
man’s ‘ Nourjahad’ and ‘The Night 
Dancers,’ which had previously 
caused something closely akin to 
a legitimate sensation. The work, 
in fact, seemed merely to display 
the readiness and self-possession of 
one who cared little what he wrote, 
and who had lost that freshness of 
interest, if not of invention, which 
made any attempt far less pretty and 
far more uncouth, more interesting, 
because more promising.’t It was 
further truly enough predicted that 
‘a fewmore displays of native talent’ 
such as the second concert of the 
New Philharmonic Society exhibit- 
ed ‘ would throw a wet blanket, if 
not a funereal pall’ over it. 

At the third concert, on Wed- 
nesday, April 28th, Mdme. Pleyel,t 





* See Atheneum for 1852, p. 435. 

t Ibid, 

t Pleyel (Marie -Félicité- Denise, _ first 
known as Mdlle, Motte), was the daughter 
of a Belgian father and a German mother, 
whose first master was M, Jacques Herz, un- 
der whom she gave, at the age ofnine years, 


a lady who rejoiced in the desig- 
nation of ‘ the queen of pianists,’ be- 
cause that with all her power she 
was still feminine, played Weber's 
Concert-Stiick with dash and vi- 
gour ; but, as I then thought, and as 
I shall always think, with anything 
but a due appreciation of the in- 
tention of the composer. This fault, 
however, was in some measure due 
to the carelessness of M. Berlioz, 
who took no pains to keep the 
orchestral accompaniments within 
due bounds, so that Madame Pley- 
el had literally to force her way 
through that deservedly popular 
work by dint of her own individual 
powers. One or two of the ‘num- 
bers’ of the conductor’s Romeo and 
Juliet symphony were repeated on 
this occasion, but without any 
advantage, although both he him- 
selfand his music were most warmly 
applauded. Another feature of the 
evening’s entertainment consisted 
of a selection from Spontini’s Za 
Vestale, including the splendid fi- 
nale of the second act—a perform- 
ance so much the more acceptable 
because that opera had always been 
doomed to an ill fate in England. 
It fell dead, however, and no won- 
der, because of its being given at 
a period of the evening when the 
other important and complicated 
works that preceded it had ab- 
sorbed the attention, and induced 
little else than weariness through- 
out the audience, one half of whom 
were departing all the time it was 
going on. The feature of the fourth 
of these concerts, on Wednes- 
day, May 12th, was Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony, the soprano 


such early promise of future celebrity that 
both Moscheles and Kalkbrenner accepted 
her as a favourite pupil. At fifteen years of 
age she had established a reputation that 


never diminished so long as she was before 
the public ; her playing being as acceptable 
throughout the Continent as it proved to be 
in London, In 1848, she was appointed 
professor of the pianoforte at the Paris 
Conservatoire. See Fétis’ Biographie Uni- 
verselle des Musiciens, tom. vii. pp. 79, 80. 
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solo part of which was sung by 
Mdme. Clara Novello, who had re- 
turned to the duties of her pro- 
fession, and was in very fine voice. 
She was ably assisted by Miss Wil- 
liams, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr 
Staudigl, but although the work 
was conducted by M. Berlioz with 
the true spirit of intimate know- 
ledge and affectionate reverence, it 
was not played with that perfec- 
tion ‘which had been promised 
when the Society was started.’ The 
wind instruments were always fee- 
ble and not always sure, and in the 
adagio, the florid violin passages 
of the variations were confused, ow- 
ing to want of agreement amongst 
the performers.* The fifth concert, 
on Wednesday, the znd of June, was 
by no means more successful than 
the third and fourth ; for a piano- 
forte concerto by M. Silas, of which 
the largest expectations had been 
formed, turned out by no means 
the remarkable production, of which 
report had spoken more enthusiasti- 
cally than truly. Neither was an 
overture by M. Berlioz, entitled 
‘Les Francs] uges,’ of sufficient merit 
to make up for the general dis- 
appointment that already had but 
too positively been raised. Weber’s 
‘Invitation 4 la Valse,’ as instru- 
mented bythe same gentleman, met 
with little acceptance, since, not- 
withstanding its admitted clever- 
ness, the proceeding was utterly 
unclassical, and on that account was 
depreciated, more positively per- 
haps than was either just or merit- 
ed. The only spark that lightened 
an excessively dull performance 
was M. Sivori’s playing of Men- 
delssohn’s violin concerto ; but this, 
like everything else, was injured 
by the want of closeness in the ac- 
companiments both of the stringed 
and wind instruments ; the former 
being habitually all abroad, and 
some of the more delicate of the 
latter being altogether inefficient. 


* Sce lthceneum for 1852, p. 534. 
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The last concert of the season, on 
Wednesday, June goth, was by far 
the most brilliant of the series, 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony hav- 
ing been repeated, in some respects 
more fully and firmly than on its 
former performance. The second 
part was rendered interesting by 
some passages from the Faust of 
M. Berlioz, ‘the Peasant’s Round, 
the Hungarian March, and the 
Chorus and Dance of Sylphs.’ 
The Chorus, which is ofa deliciously 
voluptuous character, was received 
with the warmest approbation, 
although the two former ‘num- 
bers’ had attracted a considerable 
amount of well-merited commen- 
dation. ‘Besides this music, part of 
a sacred Cantata by Dr. Wylde was 
performed, and Mdme. Pleyel in- 
terpreted some of Liszt’s transcripts 
from Rossini’s Soirées Musicales. 
Although, as to its financial results, 
this new Society was by no means 
successful, it was established at all 
events in public curiosity, if not in 
public sympathy. The mistakes 
in the direction of the business, 
both musical and financial, were 
numerous and positive, for the out- 
lay had been excessive, and not 
altogether judiciously expended. 
There was one feature, however, 
about the proceedings, which gave 
the utmost satisfaction in profes- 
sional circles—the access given to 
all artists, which had been liberal 
in no ordinary degree. 

The Musical Union matinées of 
this year increased greatly in in- 
terest, since not only was Joachim 
playing his best at them, but a new 
pianiste was brought forward, who 
took the highest position that could 
be won, in spite of the cruelty with 
which she was treated by a cer- 
tain portion of the press—Mdlle. 
Clauss.* On Tuesday, May rtth, 

* Clauss (Wilhelmine), the daughter of a 
merchant, was born in 1834, at Prague, and 
manifested at an early age that promise of 


celebrity which was in after years so fully 
confirmed. Her first master was M. Jo- 
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she played at the Musical Union 
Mendelssohn’s trio in C minor, 
and Beethoven’s sonata in F minor, 
besides music by Scarlatti and 
Chopin without any preparation or 
rehearsal whatever, with a power 
of execution, a solidity of hand, 
and a spirit of reading that mani- 
fested rare artistic excellence ; 
whilst on the evening of the same 
day she interpreted Mendelssohn's 
first concerto by memory in a man- 
ner to insure a universal estima- 
tion, her method ‘ being alike large, 
unaffected, and intelligent, fiery 
and expressive as should be, yet 
consistent with the most rapid and 
pearly lightness of finger that the 
most mercurial scherso by Mendels- 
sohn demands.’ As an illustration 
of Mdlle. Clauss’s power over her 


seph Procksch, a teacher of acknowledged 
merit. Mdlle. Clauss’s progress was so ra- 
pid that her musical education may be said 
to have been completed in 1849, when she 
began a tour in company with her mother, 
during which she carried all before her, both 
with the public and with the musical cog- 
noscenti, At Dresden her success before 
the Court was most brilliant. At Leipsic, 
Liszt, Spohr, and Schumann predicted that 
her career would be eminent, whilst at Bruns- 
wick, Cassel, Frankfort, and Hamburg, she 
was overwhelmed with applause. She did 
not visit Paris until the end of 1852, after 
her visit to London, where she débuted at a 
concert given by Berlioz, and played Beet- 
hoven’'s first Concerto, to the satisfaction of 
one of the most exacting audiences of the 
whole world. On the death of her mother, 
which took place suddenly, she was placed 
under the protection of Madame Ungher 
Sabatier, and retired for a whole year from 
the duties of her profession, after which she 
again visited London, Germany, and Hun- 
gary. She married M, Szarvady, and fixed 
her residence at Paris, in 1857, where she 
remained until the recent Franco-German 
war, when she came to London, but not 
publicly to follow the duties of her profes- 
sion. See Fétis' Biographie Universelle des 
Wusiciens, tom, ii. p, 171. 
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hearers in opposite styles, it may be 
remarked that in the morning the 
scherzo of the trio, and in the even- 
ing the slow movement of the con- 
certo, were tumultuously encored. 
But atherown concert on June 19th, 
she manifested to the fullest extent 
the competency with which she 
could perform the most exacting 
music of every style, and overcome 
every difficulty. Her programme 
included specimens by Bach, Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, and 
Thalberg, a wider range being 
hardly conceivable. Although in 
trusting wholly to her memory 
Madlle. Clauss was on this occasion 
somewhat rash, which caused her 
now and then to falter, her inten- 
tions were never doubtful, or her 
readings dull, whilst the feeling she 
evinced was singularly deep and 
marked for one so young, because 
it was so simple. In short her per- 
formance deepened the conviction 
that this young av?iste would stand 
almost alone among female pia- 
nistes, and be approached by very 
few of their number—a conviction 
that was speedily most thoroughly 
confirmed. 

At the sixth meeting of the 
Musical Union on Tuesday, June 
15th, Beethoven's trio in C minor, 
for stringed instruments alone, was 
led with great breadth of feeling, 
nobility of tone, and largeness of 
style by M. Vieuxtemps,* and M. 
Hallé played Beethoven’s third so- 
nata to perfection with respect to 
mechanism, but with tuat coldness 
of manner which he has never been 
induced to lay aside. 


* See vol, x. Pp. 305 




















THE LOVES OF THE DAWN. 





As the rosy clouds of morning, 
So float our loves away, 
When the idle ease of the dawning 
Gives place to the toil of the day ; 
For the dawning of life is leisure, 
But its high noontide is toil, 
And passion and love and pleasure 
Are lost in its wild turmoil. 


For Manhood has care and trouble 
_ And labour both early and late, 

Whilst Love is merely a bubble 

That floats on the stream of Fate ; 
And the closest of ties must sever, 

The fondest of loves must part, 
When the fatal truth, ‘ For ever,’ 

Rings out like a knell from the heart. 





But when evening’s shadows are falling, 
The dream of the dawn returns, 
And its long-lost joys recalling 
(Sweet perfume from memory’s urns), 
From out of the past’s abysses 
Come floating, on silent wing, 
Pale phantoms of bygone blisses, 
Lost visions of Life’s young spring. 


And as from the heart’s recesses 
The wraiths of the loved ones rise, 
Fair faces and flowing tresses 
Seen vaguely through tear-dimmed eyes, 
Our hands are stretched forth in greeting, 
So life-like the vision seems, 
Though we know there’s for us no meeting 
On earth, save in waking dreams. 


But when from Death’s sable quiver 
The fatal shaft is hurled, 
And we drift o’er the fathomless river 
That leads to another world, 
Will Love or will Death prove the stronger ? 
And shall we on the farther shore 
Be united—in dreams no longer— 
Or parted for evermore ? 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
AN OLD FRIEND. 


So far from finding that the lapse 
of time reconciled me to the pe- 
culiar habits of Herr Droigel and 
his wife, intimate association with 
them only produced a feeling of 
greater and ever greater amaze- 
ment. 

For days and days together, Herr 
Droigel, so active a pedestrian at 
Alford, would not stir outside the 
hall-door ; and when his ‘ stay-at- 
home fit,’ as Gretchen called it, 
was on him, he never thought it 
necessary to wash or shave, or even 
dress. 

I have been privileged to see 
that now distinguished doctor of 
music in the very scantiest raiment 
a human being could well go about 
in—as near nudity, in fact, as our 
absurd civilisation would permit. 

At first I was surprised and 
shocked, if so strong an expression 
befits the circumstance ; but I soon 
began to consider that if Herr Droi- 
gel did not mind his dishabille, 
why should I ? 

He was the person who ought 
to have felt disconcerted ; and if, 
so far from being disconcerted, he 
revelled in it, would it not have 
been presumptuous for me to set 
up my judgment in opposition to 
his? 

Once—it was late on an autumn 
afternoon—a brougham drove up to 
our door, and a gentleman alight- 
ed, who was shown into the draw- 
ing-room, and who gave a name to 
the servant which was evidently 
unfamiliar to my master. 

With many groans, and Gotts, 
and Himmels, the professor betook 
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himself to his bedroom, whilst 
Gretchen rushed downstairs for 
warm water, and Madam hurried 
upstairs, rending her dress on a 
nail by the way, to look her be- 
loved out clean linen. 

He had shaved himself; he had 
got on a pair of black trousers; 
he was about to incase his feet in 
boots, when suddenly a cheery 
voice resounded through the room, 

‘ Droigel ! Droigel! Why the 
deuce don’t you come to me? I 
can’t wait for you all day.’ 

As when a soldier, preparing to 
meet an enemy, hears the familiar 
watchword, beholds an accustomed 
uniform, changes his defensive at- 
titude, so the professor, at sound 
of that voice, dropped his boots, 
resumed his slippers, and in all the 
glory of a clean shirt, destitute of 
a collar, and wristbands still un- 
buttoned, darted from his room. 

Not for me is it to chronicle the 
expressions with which that usually 
peaceable man perfaced his sen- 
tence. Suffice it to say that nei- 
ther Gott nor Himmel had any part 
or parcel in it. 

‘Why did you not say who you 
was, that so I need not to have 
dressed ? he asked, and there was 
an agony of reproach in his voice, 
which seemed, however, to fail in 
touching his hearer’s sympathies. 

‘ Dressed ! by Jove, I don’t know 
about that !’ was his visitor’s reply. 
‘Seems to me you couldn’t have 
much less on, unless you were in 
your birthday garments.’ 

Then the door shut, and Gret- 
chen, standing on the top of the 
first flight of stairs, and I, stand 
ing in the hall, burst into a peal of 
laughter, which I afterwards knew 
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elicited from Herr Droigel the re- 
mark, 

‘There goes my babies; they 
must have their laugh at the fat 
papa.’ 

It always seemed to me a pity 
that Madam Droigel did not join 
together, or permit us to join to- 
gether, two of her black quilted 
petticoats for her husband’s use. 
Had she done so, I am sure he 
would have donned the garment 
with a charming unconsciousness 
of any ridicule which might appear 
to attach to it, and waddled about 
the kitchen in a state of intense 
delight. As it was, he prepared 
various delicacies for our table in 
a dress, or rather undress, the par- 
ticulars of which would scarcely 
bear reproduction here, and which 
filled me, as I have said, with an 
ever-increasing sense of amaze- 
ment. 

Cannot I, glancing over my 
shoulder from the square piano- 
forte before which I was seated, 
see him now, ay, and hear him, as 
he bellows from the fireplace, where 
he is concocting some particularly 
nasty culinary mess, an entreaty 
for me to mind what I am about, 
or a malediction on any specially 
pernicious vocal habit into which 
I have fallen. 

Once again I behold the worn, 
greasy, shabby gray dressing-gown 
tastened round his ample waist by 
a cord formerly composed of strands 
of many colours, but now faded and 
dirty; the slippers. old friends, old 
and trusted, well tramped down at 
the heel, are a visible presence ; 
over them hang socks, put on but 
never pulled up; and then, tower- 
ing above all, the self-made draw- 
backs of his life, and his belong- 
ings, and his dress, rises the large 
grand head, which holds so much 
knowledge, worldly and otherwise, 
and has, to my thinking, made so 
little out of it all. 

His intellect, his genius, his art, 
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were sufficient to invest even that 
untidy house with a charm of no- 
velty and romance. 

His disquisitions on disinterest- 
edness, upon the abominable cha- 
racteristics of selfishness, upon the 
detestable nature of people who 
told untruths, delighted, and I re- 
gret to say imposed upon, me. 

Viewing his character calmly, 
after the lapse of years—looking 
at him through the gray-tinted neu- 
tral glasses with which Time kindly 
provides most of us—I think Herr 
Droigel’s three strong passions were 
love of eating, love of ease, love of 
money. I do not believe any one 
predominated over the other. If 
he had a fourth passion, it was one 
so characteristic of all his compa- 
triots, that it seems scarcely worth 
mentioning : he loved diplomacy. 

So to speak, he never passed 
through a gate when there was a 
gap in a hedge he could creep 
through, or a roundabout path he 
could traverse; but then this is 
characteristic of his nation. Per- 
haps it is one cause of their su- 
premacy at the present moment. 
Heaven grant it may be a very 
proximate cause of their downfall 
hereafter—the downfall of the na- 
tion at large, as it has proved over 
and over again of individuals com- 
posing that nation ! 

As for Madam Droigel, she was 
extracted from a depth of insufii- 
ciency which no pure German 
could, so far as my knowledge of 
the race extends, hope to fathom 
or understand. 

She was the daughter of German 
parents, born in England—parents 
hard-working, but destitute of 
brains. Madam Droigel lacked 
both brains and the capacity for 
hard work ; and the result was the 
woman in whose house I became 
domesticated. 

From this pair was eliminated 
Gretchen—a young lady who, like 
her father, loved ease, and who, 
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when I first knew the Droigels, 
was fast following in the footsteps 
of her mother. 

Out of the house, indeed, her 
apparel was gorgeous. She arrayed 
herself in the height of the fashion, 
whatever that fashion might chance 
to be. She affected the showiest 
colours, and was, indeed, in all re- 
spects, a very dashing and conspi- 
cuous young person. 

Indoors, however, she was down 
at heel, collarless, untidy, grimy, 
until, as has been stated, out of 
pure love for me, she began mend- 
ing her ways and her stockings, 
put in the typical stitch in time, 
dressed herself completely even for 
breakfast, and improved her gene- 
ral appearance so greatly, that Herr 
Droigel began to survey her criti- 
cally, and to exclaim regretfully, 

‘Hadst thou but possessed a 
voice, Gretchen, thou mightst have 
played at football with the world.’ 

*But I do not care for football,’ 
answered easy-tempered, unambi- 
tious Gretchen. ‘Here is Annie, 
she shall achieve fame, and earn 
money enough for us all.’ 

‘Ah, child, our loved Annie 
has a sweet voice, and can sing 
her little songs when she is in the 
mood adorably; but with your pre- 
sence, ach, Himmel, what might you 
not have done !’ 

‘Gone on the stage, I presume,’ 
interpreted Gretchen. ‘Gone on 
the stage and screamed before the 
footlights. That is not my idea of 
happiness at all. I want to find 
somebody who has ten thousand 
a year, and get him to marry me, 
that I may have what I wish, and 
do nothing for the remainder of 
my life.’ 

And Miss Gretchen tossed up 
her head, clothed with its German 
glory of golden plaits, after thus 
explicitly stating her desires, whilst 
Herr Droigel, after taking once 
more a critical inventory of her 
charms, and considering how ir- 


resistible they would have proved 
in conjuncticn with a good voice, 
uttered a dolorous ‘Ach!’ and re- 
lapsed into silence. 

Not by any direct sentence, not 
indeed by any sentence at all, did 
Herr Droigel gradually impress 
upon me the fact that my ‘pre- 
sence’ was not one calculated to 
curry favour with the British public. 
I was quick enough to understand 
that though the life of a singer of 
ballads had once been the extent 
of his hopes for me, still a brief 
period ensued when he fancied 
London and himself might have 
stimulated and gratified me to as- 
pire to higher flights still. 

And he had to abandon that ex- 
pectation. I should never be more 
than a singer of songs—able to 
earn my five or ten guineas for an 
evening—and then ‘evenings are 
not always,’ sighed Herr Droigel. 

‘God is good,’ he explained to 
me once; ‘but He does not give 
to us everything we want.’ And 
then I fully understood that my 
master believed my voice and my- 
self were mismated—that, to put it 
differently, but more plainly, had 
Herr Droigel been intrusted with 
my creation, he would have put my 
voice into Gretchen’s body, or ice 
versa. 

In any event he would have con- 
joined the two. 

As for Gretchen, she was, and it 
pleases me to add is, one of the 
most amiable of created beings. 
Go to her when you will, see her 
under any circumstances, meet her 
in any place, she is still charming. 
She is one of those fortunate beings 
who, having accepted no responsi- 
bilities, never meets you with an 
anxiety, present or anticipated, 
clouding her brow. 

Golden hair, blue eyes, trans- 
parent complexion, good features, 
a large well-developed person, and 
a calm heifer-like demeanour, have 
in her case done wonders. 
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If she failed to reach the desired 
ten thousand a year, at least she 
has done remarkably well in the 
matrimonial market. 

Only the other evening we sat 
together in her dressing-room — 
her maid was dismissed—her long 
fair hair floated placidly over her 
shoulders ; the dear papa we knew 
was smoking downstairs, and help- 
ing the esteemed husband to empty 
the remains of a specially esteemed 
bottle of cognac. 

Peace reigned —the children, 
under the charge of a highly 
esteemed nurse, slept the sleep of 
infancy, and Gretchen, large and 
calm, surveyed with complacent 
eyes the fire another’s exertions had 
kindled and kept lighted for her. 

‘A charming home this is, mia 
cara,’ I remarked. 

‘Yes,’ she answered ; ‘and but 
for you I should never have called 
it mine. When I think of that 
home and myself as you first knew 
it and me, I blush; but you have 
been the most loyal of human 
beings ; otherwise—’ and she paus- 
ed in a sort of horrified silence. 

She will never read this book ; 
she never reads anything, neither 
does her husband ; thus far and a 
great deal farther they are well 
mated, and therefore I think I 
may say, without fear of contra- 
diction, I made Gretchen Droigel. 

All unwittingly, I, who had my- 
self risen from so poor an estate, 
taught her /es convenances of society, 
—taught her that people who wish 
to conquer the world must consider 
its prejudices ; instilled into her a 
belief that unkempt hair and care- 
less dress is not merely untidy but 
impolitic ; that in this world very 
few people in any rank can afford 
to be eccentric or natural, if their 
naturalness separate them in the 
smallest degree from their fellows. 

I have been loyal to Gretchen. 
Through me she made her mark, 
and has retained it unmolested 
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ever since. She is not the bright, 
piquant companion I can recollect. 
Her sense of humour is blunted. 
Her ideas of propriety are strong. 
Altogether I do not care much for 
Gretchen now, and am always glad 
when her visits terminate. Never- 
theless, artistic though my nature 
may be (she tells me it is so), I am 
sufficiently English to remember 
old times, and remembering, I am 
always rejoiced to see the carriage 
appear which is to bear Juno and 
her offspring away from my door. 

It seems to me I breathe more 
freely even ina worseatmosphere. It 
seems to me I ought never to have 
been admitted into decent society, 
seeing how impatient I feel when 
the feet and the inches of social 
propriety are laid in measurement 
against my daily life. 

The course of the existence I 
have to record, however, is not 
that of Gretchen. It is mine own. 

Mine own as it was then— 
clipped of its sentiment, shorn of 
its romance by Herr Droigel. 

IfI walked, he or Gretchen must 
accompany me; if his friendscalled, 
he expected I should retire from 
the room ; if I went to church, he 
exacted a promise from me that I 
should sing no praises to the God 
who had been a very present help 
to me in trouble—a sufficient re- 
fuge from my earliest youth. Ac- 
quaintances I had none: he gave 
me no chance of making any. I 
practised in a back room. I ex- 
ercised my voice to the dismay of 
right and left neighbours who were 
undiscriminating. 

During the time I lived with 
Herr Droigel, man did not hear, 
nor woman either, any of my 
‘little songs.’ I know now that 
the professor dreaded lest some 
one should snatch me out of his 
hand and reap the harvest he de- 
signed to garner for himself; but 
then I accepted in good faith his 
statement that he feared my get- 
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ting into bad habits, that he did 
not wish me to exert my voice un- 
duly. 

‘When it is strong, quite strong, 
and you are strong also, then let 
us take the public into our confi- 
dence ; but till then we must be 
careful so much.’ 

Nevertheless, spite of all his 
caution, the fact that one of Herr 
Droigel’s ‘ babies’ was destined for 
the musical profession oozed out. 
Curious glances began to be cast 
upon me ; inquiries were made con- 
cerning me, as thus : 

‘I say, Droigel, who is that girl 
you keep so much in the back- 
ground? She is not your child, I 
know. A wonder, eh?’ 

‘She is mine child by adoption,’ 
the professor answered ; ‘and she 
is a wonder of goodness and amia- 
bility. She is alone in the world 
except for me and my wife and 
Gretchen, and an uncle so kind, so 
true. Poor little Annie !’ 

Whereupon his visitor burst into 
a fit of laughter, and exclaimed, 
‘Bravo, Droigel! You are inimit- 
able ; but what is the use of trying 
to humbug me? You are teaching 
the girl to sing, I suppose, and ex- 
pect to make a pot of money out 
of her.’ 

This Gretchen told me—this and 
other speeches like unto it—adding 
on her own account : 

‘I am dying to know when the 
curtain is to draw up, and the per- 
formance begin. Never before did 
I take the smallest interest in one 
of papa’s pupils ; but I would give 
anything to see you stand up and 
sing before thousands of people. I 
should be as nervous as mamma 
when she hears a mouse in the 
room.’ 

‘Has Herr Droigel had many 
pupils?’ I inquired. 

‘ Lots,’ was the answer—‘ lots 
that he has improved and finished ; 
but not many from the beginning, 
like you. Once he picked up a 
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pearl—Md1lle. Baroilhe. She was a 
wonder, I believe. I was a tiny bit 
of a thing at the time, and can 
scarcely remember her; but she 
made all our fortunes. She lost 
her voice the third season she ap- 
peared, and had to leave the stage; 
but papa had got a quantity of 
money out of her voice before that. 
We lived in a very different house 
from this then. Do you know we 
were once quite rich? But papa 
speculated, and lost all he had. 
He is always making and losing. 
If you turn out a success, he won't 
be in the least better offat the end 
of five years.’ 

‘Gretchen, suppose I should not 
be a success ; what would your fa- 
ther say then ?” 

‘He would never forgive you,’ 
she answered ; ‘and for that mat- 
ter, neither, I think, should I; for 
my heart is set on your achieving 
a triumph. But you mustn’t be a- 
fraid. Papa knows what he is about; 
and he would never have taken you 
on the terms he did, had he not 
been certain you would do well 
both for yourself and him. Of 
course, as you are not being train- 
ed for the stage, you will never 
make a success like mademoiselle ; 
but papa’s idea is, I fancy, to make 
you sing in oratorios and those sort 
of things. You will see if 1 am not 
right.’ 

And so she went on chattering, 
quite unconscious that the desire 
of my heart was to sing on the 
stage, to utter those heart-thrilling 
notes I listened to with bated 
breath when uttered by others ; for 
at last Herr Droigel had fulfilled 
his promise, and taken me to the 
Opera. 

Never shall I forget that night. 
Three years I had been in Lon- 
don, and for some reason, which 
is still a mystery to me, my master, 
whilst always expressing his inten- 
tion of giving his ‘little ones’ a 
treat, seemed to make a point of 
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deferring that treat as long as pos- 
sible. One day, however, he begged 
‘dear mamma’ to make herself and 
us as handsome as possible. 

‘We go to hear Serlini,’ he ex- 
plained ; ‘and mine old pupil and 
still good friend Givori has sent 
mea box. Ha, Miss Annie, what 
say you now!—long wished for, 
come at last. Such a treat! such 
an actor! such an actress! and, ach 
Gott, such singers too! We must 
all put on our best bibs and tuckers. 
Ah, you laugh! You are always 
laughing at Droigel. You are a 
naughty girl, Miss Annie, for all 
your grave face and demure little 
ways—always making fun of the 
fat old master who is teaching you 
so much.’ 

‘Don’t get pathetic, papa,’ said 
Gretchen, ‘or you will make An- 
nie cry.’ And then she took him 
round the neck, and kissed first 
one cheek and then the other, after 
which she executed a fas seu/ round 
the table, finishing her perform- 
ances by waltzing me out of the 
room, in order to look up our 
finery. 

‘ Ah, Heaven, what a pity! what 
a pity! said the Professor, follow- 
ing her movements with a melan- 
choly pride. 

‘That I have no voice,’ panted 
Gretchen, pausing. ‘It is a pity; 
for had I possessed one, I might 
have become another Serlini.’ 

* Ach, no,’ answered her father ; 
‘there is but one Serlini ; there will 
never be no other.’ 

‘The mould was broken up after 
she was created,’ remarked Miss 
Gretchen gaily. ‘ There is but one 
Serlini, and Herr Droigel is her 
prophet and Annie her worshipper.’ 

‘Will one of you two girls sew 
my body into my blue-silk skirt ? 
asked Madam in her broken Eng- 
lish. Born in the country, she had 
never learnt to speak its language 
any better than her father and mo- 
ther had done before her. 
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‘Yes,’ answered Gretchen ; ‘one 
of us two girls—Annie, to wit—will 
perform the surgical operation you 
have mentioned.’ 

Not without difficulty did we 
succeed in so dressing Madam as 
to render her presentable ; but 
when at length her toilette was 
completed, and Herr Droigel ad- 
mitted to a private view, his satis- 
faction could only find expression 
in a Babel of language I dare not 
attempt to reproduce. 

She was charming ; she was beau- 
tiful as in her first youth. No one 
would believe she could ever have 
chosen such a fat awkward hus- 
band as poor Droigel. 

Proud girls were we as we look- 
ed and listenedand laughed. Happy 
girls when, dressed in all our best, 
we squeezed ourselves together as 
Herr Droigel’s huge body, coming 
into the cab, tightened us up as 
though he were a cramp. 

‘I don’t believe it is real—I don’t 
believe we shall ever get there,’ said 
Gretchen, looking radiantly pretty. 

She but expressed my feelings. 
I kept tight hold of her hand, and 
had to say perpetually to myself, 
‘Iam going to the Opera,’ in order 
to feel I was not dreaming. I had 
done the same thing in Fairport 
years and years before. Had time 
gone back? Was I walking over 
again within sound of the murmur- 
ing sea? Fora moment as I closed 
my eyes the illusion seemed perfect, 
but when I opened them, wet with 
tears, I beheld the thronged streets, 
the bright gaslight, the thousands 
hurrying this way and that. 

The night which came back to 
my memory so vividly had wrought 
all this change in my life. From 
quiet Lovedale to London was a 
transition not more extraordinary 
than that I, the country-bred child, 
reared in such seclusion, fenced 
round with prejudices and loving 
strictness, should be now in train- 
ing for a public singer. 
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Let speculators build as many 
new opera-houses as they please, 
they will never raise another edifice 
so dear to the hearts of a former 
generation as Her Majesty’s. 

It is all very well for young and 
flippant writers to speak of the 
Dust-hole in the Haymarket, but 
can they crowd another house with 
the memories and the traditions 
that contained ? 

What actors and actresses have 
trod those boards! what floods of 
melody have been poured forth 
under its roof! what stories, sinful 
and tragic and pitiful, have been 
played out behind the scenes ! what 
gay, and witty, and sorrowful, and 
gloomy, and distinguished, and wick- 
ed men and women have jostled 
each other in the crush-room! 

It was fitting that when the time 
came for the old house to pass 
away, fire should have been the 
agent for its destruction. 

Who that loved Her Majesty’s— 
and what veteran opera-goer failed 
to do so!—could have endured to 
behold the building torn limb from 
limb by callous workmen, its pro- 
perties sold, its stage pulled down, 
its scenery carted off, its boxes sold 
for firewood ? 

Better so, I believe, must have 
been the second thought of every 
man and woman who had memories 
connected with the dear old opera- 
house. ‘The first thought naturally 
was one of regret ; the next, that as 
its days could not in any event have 
been long in the land, it had perish- 
ed so gloriously. 

Fairyland had the poor little 
theatre at Fairport seemed to me 
that evening when I entered it with 
my uncle. 

If there be a seventh heaven of 
fairyland, I entered it that night 
with Herr Droigel. ‘To others the 
gilding and the paint might have 
seemed dingy and the curtains fad- 
ed, but to me they were fresh, and 
bright, and beautiful. 
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We were all kings and queens 
and princesses in our box. Herr 
Droigel arrayed so carefully that it 
seemed impossible to associate him 
and the word dishabille together ; 
Madam clad in many colours, a 
style of costume which suited her ; 
Gretchen and myself simply attired 
as became our youth, but still dress- 
ed for the evening, and looking as 
well as our neighbours. 

The opera was Les Huguenots. 
Shall I ever forget it as then per- 
formed, ever lose the memory of 
how Serlini sung, and Givori sus- 
tained his part? To the end of my 
life I shall recollect theclapping, the 
encores, the bouquets, the frantic 
applause, which greeted the prima 
donna. 

‘Ah! exclaimed Herr Droigel, 
as she at length retired from the 
stage half concealed by flowers, 
‘that is a life worth living for, the 
only life worth having.’ 

As for me, I could not speak, 
my very soul seemed to have left 
me and gone out to seek that wo- 
man, who, marvellous when I first 
heard her, had since developed 
powers which rendered Herr Droi- 
gel’s remark of there being but one 
Serlini no exaggeration. 

There never was her equal be- 
fore, there never will be her equal 
again. Voice, culture, passion, 
pathos, beauty, grace, all these she 
combined in her own person. 

She has gone, and left no copy 
of herself. Never for ever will an- 
otherSerlini cross an English orany 
other stage. 

After that night it so happened 
that other tickets were sent, and 
we went twice again that season 
tothe Opera. Then Herr Droigel 
remarking that late hours and a 
summer in London were destroying 
his sweet Annie’s good looks, we 
suddenly packed up and trans- 
ported ourselves to the sea-side. 

There, however, my lessons still 
continued. We had a detached 
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cottage and a hired piano, and my 
master divided his time between 
composing music and finding fault 
with me. 

* Depend upon it, said Gretchen, 
who understood the signs of her 
father’s barometer, ‘ he intends to 
bring you out next season. He is 
not quite satisfied as to the pru- 
dence of his determination, but he 
has resolved to risk the plunge.’ 

‘ But if I should fail,’ I suggested. 

‘ Pshaw!’ she replied; ‘ you won’t 
fail unless you wish to do so. We 
all know that.’ 

‘ But it is so soon,’ I murmured. 

‘It is like having a tooth out,’ 
she replied ; ‘the sooner the opera- 
tion is over, the sooner you will be 
at ease. Listen to me, Annie,’ she 
went on. ‘You are one of those 
absurd girls who ought to have a 
father and mother and half a dozen 
brothers and sisters to maintain, in 
which case you would be so anxious 
to earn money that you would for- 
get yourself and everything except 
money. Now you profess to be 
fond of me, and I believe you are; 
therefore, the moment you get up 
to sing, think, “I am singing for 
Gretchen. If I succeed, she will 
be happy; if I fail, times will not 
be good with her.” Say to yourself, 
“T am singing to give Gretchen a 
dot; if I get an encore, that means 
happiness and ease to the Droigels. 
They have invested in me—if I 
turn out a poor affair, they lose 
both hope and money; whereas if 
I succeed, we—they 2nd I—will 
be rich and prosperous and con- 
tent.”’ 

When I think over all this now, 
it seems to me that a portion at 
least of Herr Droigel’s mantle had 
fallen upon Gretchen, that, like her 
father, she was wise in her genera- 
tion ; and yet, why should I blame 
the girl? She was getting, I doubt 
not, weary of comparative poverty, 
and she looked to me as a certain 
deliverer. 
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Still, if I failed! That idea was 
ever present with me whilst prac- 
tising and taking my lessons; but 
whenever I could sing out the 
songs I fancied, all alone by my- 
self, no doubt of success entered 
my mind. 

Chafed and worn and mortified, 
and scolded by Herr Droigel, mu- 
sic was one thing. Sung as I listed 
—without teacher or critic — it 
proved quite another. 

And in this way I was, one after- 
noon, screaming out to myself an 
aria from the last opera we had 
heard—shrieking, declaiming, in 
my Own poor manner travestying 
the brilliant Arima donna. 

The house, to all intents and 
purposes, I had to myself—for 
there was only one woman in it, 
and she nearly deaf. 

Two days previously, Herr Droi- 
gel had, with many protestations 
of regret, and assurances of his un- 
alterable attachment for us indivi- 
dually and collectively, left our 
temporary home for London. 

Madam and Gretchen were out 
boating, and I was doing what I 
dared not to have done had the 
Professor been within sound of my 
voice, trying over song after song, 
humming the easiest parts, skip- 
ping the most difficult, slurring 
over brilliant passages— ‘ ganging 
mine ain gait,’ in fact, in defiance 
of all commands, entreaties, and 
injunctions ; and, it is needless to 
add, enjoying myself thoroughly. 

At length I came to one of the 
most lovely of operatic melodies— 
one which I had heard sung by 
Madame Serlini a short time be- 
fore we left town. 

As I played the symphony, 
every tone of voice, every turn of 
expression, seemed to come back 
to my memory; and flinging aside 
the repression I always felt when 
singing to Herr Droigel, I broke 
out with a power of voice and a 
strength of passion to which I had 
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never before given utterance since 
I left Alford. 

As the last note died away, as it 
was intended to do, in almost a 
sob, Herr Droigel put his head 
through the open window, and 
said, 

‘Go on.’ 

Instead of going on, I jumped 
up from the pianc, upset the music 
in my fright, and was essaying to 
collect the scattered sheets when 
my master entered the room. 

‘Go on,’ he repeated ; ‘if you 
can sing like that, always sing the 
same—do you hear—repeat that 
for me similar once again.’ 

He might as well have told me 
to stand on my head. 

‘What is the matter with you, 
child?’ he exclaimed. ‘Whatare you 
trembling about? Why for do you 
fear Droigel? Am I a monster that 
you shake and shiver? Have I beat 
you? have I spoken hard words to 
you? have I not been kind to you 
as to mine own? Come, tell me 
what it is I have done that you can 
sing well the moment my back is 
turned, and then, when I do show 
myself, you turn white, as if you 
did see one ghost.’ 

‘When I am singing to you,’ I 
answered, ‘I feel I am always go- 
ing wrong.’ 

‘And so you do go wrong often, 
and it is my right to tell you that ; 
but because I do tell you, that is 
no reason why you should shut up 
your voice in a box, and only let 
out through one tiny hole. Come 
here, close to the light—stand—so 
—that will do. I want to look at 
you.’ 

And he did. He looked at me 
from head to foot; he measured 
my inches with his eye; he men- 
tally criticised my figure, which 
must, in comparison to his, have 
seemed about as slight as a reed; 
he gazed thoughtfully at my face ; 
with his hand under my chin, he 
examined my features closely ; and 
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then with a sigh he patted my 
shoulder, and said sadly, 

‘No; it would be a waste of 
power and time. For thata woman 
must have a presence, or she must 
have piquancy. If diminutive, she 
should be bright, and arch, and 
pert, and coquettish. At the bot- 
tom of that sort of success there is 
always a devil, and thou hast no 
devil, Annie. If we could put one 
into thee, all might be different. 
Bah! what a stupid head I am to 
babble such folly! Let us go out 
and have a walk in this delightful 
air. Let us forget music and the 
world, and fancy we are back in 
happy Alford once again.’ 

As we paced along, the fresh sea 
breeze blowing in our faces, Herr 
Droigel, anxious apparently to dis- 
sipate that feeling of restraint which 
a pupil always, I think, feels to- 
wards a teacher, and which in- 
creases instead of decreasing as 
time goes by, exerted himself to 
amuse and interest me. 

He could talk well when he 
thought fit to drop his absurd man- 
nerisms and to discourse like an 
ordinary human being, and he chose 
on that day to speak about subjects 
which had a great fascination for 
me. 

He told me about his youth ; he 
described his birthplace ; we linger- 
ed together in foreign cathedrals ; 
he had much to say about the cele- 
brated men and women with whom 
he had come in contact. 

Never did I enjoy a walk more, 
and I was telling him so while we 
slowly climbed the hill on the top 
of which our cottage stood perched, 
when a small pony-chaise contain- 
ing two persons, a lady and a gen- 
tleman, passed us. 

Something in the lady’s face 
seemed familiar to me. Something 
in mine apparently was familiar to 
her, for she said to her companion, 
without in the least lowering her 
tone, 

F 
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*Stop the pony, George, and let 
those people overtake us. I think 
I know the girl ;’ and turning round 
she stared at me fixedly for an in- 
stant before exclaiming, ‘ Yes, it is 
little Trenet. What in the world 
are you doing here?” And jumping 
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lightly out she took both my hands 
in hers, saying at the same time, 
* You have forgotten me ; you can- 
not remember who I am.’ 

‘I have not forgotten you, Miss 
Cleeve,’ I answered ; ‘ you are not 
changed in the least !” 





AUGUST. 


or 


Aw August scene: 
And jewel-crowned she comes, with treasures rare 
Of ripening corn and fruit and flowers fair, 
And smiles in grace and beauty everywhere 

As some fair queen. 


Tis Summer still. 
Though Autumn’s wreath of beauty is unstrung, 
The Summer’s tearful farewells are unsung, 
And still in golden dreams we wander ’mong 
Field, dale, and hill. 


*Neath yon gray cloud 
The tinted glory of the sky is seen ; 
The hill-tops show their light in emerald green, 
Whilst leaves sing rustling in their velvet sheen 
Music not loud. 


A plaintive strain : 
It beareth low upon this evening hour 
Sweet lullabies to sleeping bird and flower, 
Hallowing with a strange and quiet power 
The heart’s refrain. 












nearly seven years, Dr. Livingstone 
is not only alive, but has been per- 
sonally communicated with. So 
often has he been reported to be 
dead, that we almost feared it would 
in the end be like the cry of ‘ Wolf! 
wolf! in the fable. Where the 
traveller has been during this long 
period and what he has been doing, 
nobody can exactly say. But at all 
events we are told that in the in- 
terior of Africa, where it was ima- 
gined there was nothing but arid 
deserts, he has found a number of 
lakes, and such a superabundance 
of water that he was often pre- 
vented by it from travelling; that 
he has discovered the Sources of 
the Nile between eleven and twelve 
degrees of south latitude, within 
1500 miles of the Cape of Good 
Hope ; that four years and more 
ago he visited the court of a power- 
ful monarch called the Cazembe, 
of whom little more than the name 
is known by most persons ; that he 
has since then been staying in the 
country of Manyema, whose inhabi- 
tants have the unenviable reputa- 
tion of being cannibals ; that on his 
way back from that country, where 

it has not fallen to his lot to be 

eaten up, he has visited a mysteri- 

ous ‘ underground village,’ with ex- 

cavations thirty miles in extent, 

which are ascribed to the hand of 
the Deity himself, and in which are 

‘writings’ that may possibly rival 

the Egyptian hieroglyphics or the 

‘Hamah Stones,’ of which facsimi- 

les have just been published by 

Captain Burton and Mr. Tyrwhitt 

Drake in their interesting work 

Unexplored Syria; and that, last- 

ly, on coming out from the exten- 
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Ar length, after an absence of 








sive field of his labours, Dr. Living- 
stone has, as a final coup de maitre, 
demolished the theory of many 
learned geographers, that the great 
Lake Tanganyika, discovered by 

3urton and Speke, is the head of 
the Nile, by going round that lake, 
and establishing the fact that this 
immense body of water, like Lake 
Chad and the Caspian Sea, is a 
still lake, having no communication 
with the Nile or any other large 
river ! 

With these geographical results 
of the great traveller’s explorations, 
however important they may be; we 
do not care to burden ourselves, as 
we imagine they might not prove 
of much interest to the general 
reader. On the other hand, we 
believe that some account of the 
powerful African sovereign and his 
people, whose country Dr. Living- 
stone has visited, cannot fail to 
prove interesting to all. We wish 
it were in our power to insert in 
our pages something derived from 
the traveller himself; but as he 
has not yet furnished any infor- 
mation whatever respecting these 
strange people, we think we shall 
be gratifying, and at the same time 
instructing, our readers by laying 
before them some portion of what 
is known on the subject from the 
only other authentic source ; name- 
ly, the narrative ofa mission sent in 
the year 1831 from Tete, on the 
river Zambeze, by the Governor of 
the Portuguese colony on the east 
coast of Africa, to the Court of the 
Cazembe, under the command of 
Major Monteiro; which narrative, 
written by Major Gamitto, the 
second officer of the mission, was 
published at Lisbon in 1854 by the 
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Portuguese Government, under the 
title of O Muata Cazembe. 

As a preliminary to the notes 
which we are about to make from 
that work, and with a view to the 
better understanding of the same, 
we must explain that in the centre of 
Southern Africa, between the Por- 
tuguese possessions on the east and 
west coast of that continent, there 
exists what appears to be the most 
powerful monarchy of that part of 
the world; namely, the kingdom 
of Molva, under the rule of a 
sovereign known by the names or 
titles of Murdépue and Matianvo or 
Muatiyanvo. The dominions of 
this potentate are deemed to ex- 
tend from about the fifth to the 
thirteenth parallel of south latitude, 
and from the nineteenth to the 
thirty-second meridians of east 
longitude. The Portuguese of An- 
gola and Benguela on the west 
coast have long had commercial 
dealings with this country; but 
owing to their well-known policy 
of keeping secret their relations 
with the natives of the interior, it 
is not possible to say what has 
been the extent of their dealings or 
of their knowledge of the country. 
All that we know for certain is that, 
in the year 1808, the Murdpue or 
Matianvo sent an embassy to the 
Portuguese Governor of Angola ; 
but with what result cannot be said. 

More than forty years after this, 
that is to say in 1850 and 1851, 
and again in 1854, an intelligent 
and enterprising Hungarian, named 
Ladislaus Magyar, resident in Ben- 
guela, visited the country of the 
Murépue, he being the first Euro- 
pean who ever set foot within the 
same. He wrote a narrative of his 


travels in three volumes; but un- 
fortunately died when only the first 
volume had been published, and it 
is not known what has become of 
the manuscript of the other two 
volumes, containing the most valu- 
able portion of his work. But, when 
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writing some years ago to Dr. Pe- 
termann of Gotha, he described the 
government of the Murdpue or 
Muatiyanvo as the most despotic, 
inhuman, and bloodthirsty that ever 
existed ; the sovereign being the 
uncontrolled disposer of the lives 
and property of his miserable vas- 
sals. It is perfectly marvellous, he 
said, to witness the abject readiness 
and resignation with which they 
obey their inhuman tyrant’s arbi- 
trary commands, against which they 
have no right or even a thought of 
appeal. They submit to have their 
noses, ears, and other parts of their 
body cut off, often without any mo- 
tive whatever beyond the will of 
the sovereign, and then to be be- 
headed or even flayed alive. This 
can only be accounted for by the 
fact that they regard their blood- 
thirsty ruler as a divine being, in 
whose presence they crawl on all 
fours, rubbing their breastsand arms 
with earth, and crying with a loud 
voice, ‘ Uverie! Vurie, Calombo! 
Vurie ! Muatiyanvo, vurie !—* All 
hail! Hail, O God! Hail! Mua- 
tiyanvo, hail !’ 

The territories or dependencies 
of this dreaded potentate were also 
skirted by our countryman, Dr. 
Livingstone, in his memorable jour- 
ney across the continent in 1854 
and 1855; but he passed so entire- 
ly along their extreme south-west- 
ern limits, and his stay there was 
so brief, that he was not able to 
obtain any information of import- 
ance respecting the monarch and 
his court. 

It is from the Portuguese colony 
on the east coast of Africa that 
fuller and more definite particulars 
have been obtained respecting this 
kingdom of Moltiva, or at all events 
of the eastern portion of it; and 
the information so obtained serves 
to show that, in spite of the ferocity 
and inhumanity of their ruler, these 
people are far from being savages 
in the ordinary acceptation of the 
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term ; and what is more remarkable 
is, that it is owing to their own de- 
sire to form an alliance with the 
Portuguese, and mainly trom their 
endeavour to carry that desire into 
effect, that such information re- 
specting them as we possess has 
been obtained. 

It was about the beginning of the 
last century, as far as we can calcu- 
late the date, that the then reigning 
Muatiyanvo, who was already in 
commercial relations with the Por- 
tuguese of the west coast, heard 
from them that there were other 
Moztingos—‘ wise men,’ as all white 
men are called—of the same nation 
in regions lying far away to the 
east of his dominions ; and in order 
to ascertain the truth of this report, 
and with a view to enter into com- 
mercial relations with these distant 
foreigners, he despatched an expe- 
dition under the command of one 
of his Quilolos or nobles, named 
Canyembo, a man of great talent 
and bravery, and endowed with 
many good qualities. 

The expedition proceeded across 
the great river Lua-ldo south-east- 
ward, as far as the district in which 
Lunda, the capital of the Cazembe, 
now is, when its farther progress 
was arrested by the natives called 
Messiras, with whom a sanguinary 
war ensued, which ended in the 
defeat and subjugation of the Mes- 
siras, and the occupation of their 
country by the Campocélos, as the 
conquerors were called. Soon after, 
the victorious general Canyem- 
bo met his death in the river Lua- 
ldo, which serves as the boundary 
between what eventually became 
the dominions of the Cazembe and 
the original kingdom of the Muro- 
pue or Muatiyanvo, through the 
treachery of his sovereign’s son, of 
whom he had been appointed guar- 
dian and who had accompanied 
him ; but his own son, who bore the 
same name as himself, and who was 
known as Canyembo IL., succeed- 
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ed in establishing himself in the 
territories of the vanquished Mes- 
siras, where his descendants, al- 
though they do not appear to have 
declared themselves absolutely in- 
dependent of the Muatiyanvo, have 
founded a separate kingdom, pos- 
sessing a court, with all the state, 
dignities, and forms—and it may 
be added, with all the brutality and 
disregard for human life—of that of 
their suzerain. 

This eastern kingdom is that of 
the Muata or Mambo Cazembe 
the latter name being apparently 
that of the country and people, 
whilst the signification of the two 
former terms is ‘ Lord,’ and it is by 
these titles that he is usually ad- 
dressed, though when his vassals 
wish to flatter him they give him the 
appellation of Muatiyanvo, which 
properly belongs to the Murdépue 
alone. To Europeans he is best 
known as the Cazembe. 

The successors of Canyembo I., 
mindful of the enterprise which led 
to their rise to power, have always 
sought to form an alliance with the 
Portuguese on the east coast. Na- 
tive traders of each country appear 
to have visited the other ; but the 
first person of European extraction 
who visited the Cazembe was a cer- 
tain Manoel Caetano Pereira, an 
uneducated man, the son of a Por- 
tuguese colonist from Goa in India, 
who went thither in 1786, and 
brought back to Tete, the residence 
of the governor, an account of the 
country, which proved to be ex- 
tremely erroneous and misleading. 

Nineteen years later the reigning 
Mambo, Canyembo IV., better 
known by his proper name Le- 
quéza, sent a mission to Tete, under 
the command of an intelligent chief 
named Catara, who arrived there at 
the moment when the Portuguese 
governor was organising a consider- 
able expedition to the court of the 
Cazembe, at the head of which he 
had received orders from Lisbon to 
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place himself. ‘This governor was 
Dr. Francisco José Maria de La- 
cerda e Almeida, an educated and 
accomplished Brazilian, who having 
received a scientific education in 
Portugal, was appointed astrono- 
mer-royal, and in 1780 went out to 
Brazil to lay down the boundary- 
line of that colony; after which he 
was appointed governor of the 
Rios de Sena, as the Portuguese 
possessions in Eastern Africa are 
called, his appointment to that post 
having been made principally with 
a view to this contemplated mission 
to the Cazembe. 

The professed object of the mis- 
sion was to contract a treaty of 
amity and commerce between the 
sovereigns of the two countries, 
and at the same time to endeavour 
to open an overland communica- 
tion, through the territories of the 
Cazembe and the Murdpue, with 
the Portuguese possessions on the 
west coast of Africa. 

This expedition, which was on 
a very extensive scale, left Tete on 
July 3rd, 1798, under the most fa- 
vourable auspices ; but the serious 
illness of its accomplished leader, 
which terminated in his death on 
October 18th following, before he 
reached the court of the Cazembe, 
led to the disorganisation of the 
mission, so that it turned out a 
complete failure. From the scien- 
tific attainments of Dr. Lacerda 
much might have been anticipated 
from this expedition, had he lived : 
as it was, the only practical result 
was the astronomical determination 
by him ofa few places in the in- 
terior of Africa; the farthest of 
them being Chama, the residence 
of the chief Mouro Achinto, in 
10° 20’ 35” N. lat., and 30° 1’ 45” 
E. long., about 150 miles south- 
east of the Cazembe’s capital, 
near which latter, in the valley of 
the river Chungu, he died and was 
buried. Strangely enough, when, 
thirty-three years afterwards, the 
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mission under Major Monteiro ar- 
rived at this spot, they found a hut 
erected over the place where he 
was buried, and in charge of a 
Muine-mashamo, ‘ guardian of the 
sepulchre ; such was the respect 
in which he had continued to be 
held, and this although his grave 
was but an emptyone. For when 
the mission left the country, some 
nine months after his death, the 
remains of their lamented chief 
were disinterred for the purpose of 
being conveyed to Tete ; but shortly 
after crossing the river Chambeze, 
the party were attacked by the 
Muizas, and the whole took to 
flight, leaving behind them the 
coffin containing Dr. Lacerda’s 
body, with most of the effects of 
the mission. 

If the first Portuguese mission 
was a scientific one, the same can- 
not be said of the second ; the two 
officers in charge of it being the 
only persons who could read and 
write ; and with the exception of a 
magnetic compass, they took with 
them no instruments, not even a 
telescope. ‘The writer of the nar- 
rative, Major Gamitto, appears, 
however, to have been an intelli- 
gent and observant, even though 
not a highly educated man, but 
perfectly veracious, so that what he 
says may be depended on. 

This second mission left Tete on 
June rst, 1831, and after a disas- 
trous journey, during which they 
sustained many deaths, owing to 
sickness brought on by insufficient 
nourishment verging on starvation, 
they arrived in the vicinity of the 
Cazembe’s residence on November 
oth following, but had to wait 
nearly three weeks before they were 
admitted to an audience of the 
sovereign, Canyembo V., the son 
and successor of the Muata Le- 
guéza, who was on the throne at 
the time of the former mission. 

The reception they met with, 
and the treatment they received 
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during their stay in the country of 
the Cazembe, differed widely from 
that accorded to the first mission. 
Lequéza had striven to favour and 
please the foreigners, so as to in- 
duce them to revisit his country : 
his degenerate son seemed to do 
all in his power to disgust them, 
and prevent them from ever re- 
turning. If this was his object he 
perfectly succeeded ; for it may be 
looked on as certain that the Por- 
tuguese will never deem it worth 
their while to revisit the country, 
unless they do so in sufficient force 
to bring the inhuman barbarian to 
reason. And yet our countryman, 
Dr. Livingstone, appears to have 
long sojourned in the country, he 
having been forty days at the court 
of the Cazembe, and having visited 
it a second time on his way south- 
ward to Lake Bangweclo. 

Possessing, as already stated, no 
information from Dr. Livingstone, 
we are thrown entirely upon Major 
Gamitto, and, according to his ac- 
count, the people under the rule 
of the Cazembe are black in colour, 
but not at all of the common 
‘negro’ type; for they have long 
woolly hair, which both sexes allow 
to grow a foot in length, and they 
have a conical head with a high 
forehead, eyes projecting and gene- 
rally very animated, flat cheeks, a 
straight nose, and thin lips. ‘They 
are of middle stature, rather stout, 
and hold themselves quite erect. 
They do not tattoo themselves nor 
make incisions on the face or any 
part of the body; neither do they 
pierce their ears or lips for the in- 
sertion of ornaments, but leave 
their persons altogether in their 
natural state. 

Their religion is styled by 
Major Gamitto a gross supersti- 
tion, though it does not appear to 
be much worse than that of many 
people much nearer home. They 
believe that the Pambi is a Being 
who created everything, and yet is 
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readily amenable to their incanta- 
tions. The Cazembe deems him- 
self immortal by virtue of the same 
enchantments ; and when the death 
of his predecessors is adduced as 
proof to the contrary, he meets 
this by saying they died for want 
of taking proper care of such en- 
chantments, but that he is not 
really mortal by nature. For the 
Pambi created the Mambo to rule 
over the people, and consequently 
he would never die, were it not 
for the enchantments of others. So 
convinced was Canyembo V. of 
this absurdity, that, although ad- 
vanced in years, he would not 
nominate a Muana-buto, or suc- 
cessor to the throne, lest he should 
be exposed to his enchantments. 
The burying places of the Muatas 
are held sacred. Nevertheless they 
do not worship the dead, but only 
pay to their muzimos, or spirits, 
the same respect they rendered to 
them when living. ‘The Cazembe 
alone possesses some small wooden 
images, roughly imitating the human 
form, which are ornamented with 
horns, bones, and other remains of 
animals, and these are revered as 
mediums for good or for evil. 
They believe that the deceased 
Muata - Cazembes communicate 
with the living ones, and that they 
are subject to the like passions and 
necessities, walk about at night, 
and are guilty of excesses. ‘This 
superstition is said to have been 
introduced by the first Cazembe 
from Angola, which is the name 
given to the country of the Mu- 
répue or Muatiyanvo. As an ex- 
ample of this belief Major Ga- 
mitto relates how, shortly before 
the mission obtained permission to 
leave the country, which it had no 
little difficulty in doing, the Ca- 
zembe had a dream, in which the 
spirit of his deceased father, the 
Muata Lequéza, appeared to him 
and said, ‘Severe punishment a- 
waits thee on account of the little 
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regard thou hast for me; for at 
night, when I come from the 
mashdmo to walk about in Lunda, 
I am obliged to hold up my mu- 
congo (state dress), and so I make 
myself quite wet, because the whole 
road is covered with grass, in con- 
sequence of thy not having taken 
care to have it cleared. And what 
is the reason why thou keepest 
these Mozungos here against their 
will, and doest to them what I 
never did? It is on this account 
that I am troubled with the re- 
peated complaints of their Geral’ 
(‘General,’ the name given to the 
Portuguese Governor), ‘who died 
here, because of thy ill-treatment 
of the Mozungos.’ 

With respect to births and deaths 
among these people, Major Ga- 
mitto appears to have found nothing 
worthy of notice, except the custom 
of shaving the head of the defunct 
at the expiration of the eight days 
during which the funeral cere- 
monies continue. 

The marriages of the common 
people are very simple in form. 
The bridegroom gives to his in- 
tended father-in-law a pande, or 
cowrie-shell, whereby he signifies 
his desire to marry his daughter, 
and then goes away without proffer- 
ing a single word. Thereupon the 
father of the girl calls together his 
relatives, and fixes the wedding- 
day, which he intimates to the 
bridegroom. The latterthen comes, 
and places a string of beads round 
the bride’s neck, and with no far- 
ther ceremony she becomes his 
wife. A banquet follows, consist- 
ing of buali (paste made of the 
meal of manioc or maize), with flesh 
and dried fish, both boiled and 
roast, and pombe (beer made from 
fermented grain). The newly- 
married couple then retire to the 
husband’s home, if he has one; if 
not, they live with the wife’s fa- 
ther. 

The people are polygamists, and 
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both sexes are of very dissolute 
habits. 

The Quildlos, or nobles, possess 
seraglios nearly as large as that of 
the Cazembe himself, the inmates 
of which consist for the most part 
of females taken by force, or selected 
on their estates, without any cere- 
mony beyond that of their being 
given up by their parents or re- 
latives. 

The Muata Cazembe himself has 
four principal wives, who have rank 
and title as such, besides as many 
as six hundred concubines, who 
are divided among the four wives 
as their handmaids. The first wife 
is styled Mudri; the second, Inte- 
ména; the third, Casalenca, and 
the fourth, Fuama. They are all 
four confined within the mos- 
sumba or palace, and never go out 
except in state. All the others are 
dressed like common females or 
slaves, and like these are employed 
in all kinds of labour, such as tilling 
the ground, drawing water, collect- 
ing wood, &c. But if one of these 
women, whom it requires an expe- 
rienced eye to distinguish, should 
happen to meet a man face to face, 
he is immediately condemned to 
have all his extremities cut off. 
Consequently, as soon as any man 
sees one of these women at a dis- 
tance, he turns back or takes an- 
other road, running away with all 
his might. And should a party of 
men be casually standing in the 
road talking together, and one of 
these women suddenly makes her 
appearance, as soon as they see or 
recognise her they scamper off 
in all directions, let their rank or 
condition be what it may ; because 
it is absolutely forbidden to every 
one to look, even from afar off, at 
any woman belonging to the Muata, 
however insignificant she may be. 

When the Cazembe sees any 
woman who pleases him, or hears 
of any one whom he in conse- 
quence feels inclined to take, he 
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sends to fetch her, and as soon as 
she is received into the ganda or 
seraglio she is made to confess with 
what men she has had intercourse. 
Her husband, if she has one, is in 
the mean while taken and put to 
death, and all his property is con- 
fiscated. Then, as fast as the wo- 
man names any other men whom 
she may have known, they all have 
their heads cut off. This confes- 
sion lasts several days, during 
which time no one is allowed to 
communicate with her except the 
cata-dofo, or chief female execu- 
tioner of the palace, who receives 
her confession and communicates 
it to the Cazembe alone. As long 
as the woman remembers any vic- 
tims whom she may denounce, or 
as long as it is presumed that there 
are any whom she ought to name, 
so long she remains in this state of 
seclusion ; and it is only when the 
Mambo is convinced that there 
are no more in existence, that she 
leaves her prison, and goes and 
joins his other concubines. Ifshe 
is unmarried, immediately on her 
reception into the ganda, the prac- 
tice is still the same, except as re- 
gards the husband; and as the 
Cazembian women in general,what- 
ever may be their rank in life, and 
whether married or single, are not 
noted for propriety of conduct, in 
no case does it happen that several 
men, few or many, are not put to 
death. 

These occasionsare always avail- 
ed of for the exercise of acts of 
vengeance ; this being so easy of 
execution, inasmuch as no evidence 
is required beyond the confession 
or declaration of the secluded wo- 
men, who are not in the habit of 
concealing anything in this respect; 
besides which, when it is found 
convenient, things are invented 
that they never said. 

It is essential that one of the 
chief wives of the Muata Cazembe 
should be a Campocdlo, and to 
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her eldest son belongs the right of 
succession: in default of such a 
son, the nearest relative of the 
Muata succeeds, provided he be of 
the pure race of the Campocéolos, 
The Muata’s first wife is of that 
race and his cousin, and by her he 
had a son, whom he secretly put 
to death, through fear that he would 
conspire against him. Among the 
people generally, the eldest son is 
his father’s heir. 

When the Cazembe dies, all the 
Quildlos or nobles assemble, and 
the corpse of the deceased mo- 
narch, in his state dress, is placed 
on the throne in the principal 
court-yard of the Mossumba or 
palace, in the greatest state and 
with the utmost pomp, surrounded 
by the Quildlos and the people, in 
the same form as if he were alive 
and holding his court. As soon as 
everything is in order, the new 
Mambo issues from the ganda, and 
halting at a convenient distance in 
front of the corpse, he kneels down 
and does homage to it by covering 
his arms with earth. Then rising, 
he advances to the feet of the de- 
ceased, where he again kneels, and 
taking hold of its right hand with 
his own right hand, he keeps the two 
closely together, palm to palm, and 
with his left hand he removes from 
the arm of the defunct, on to his 
own arm, a ring about half an 
inch thick, lined with snake's 
skin, doing this so that it does 
not remain a single moment off 
the arm of either the deceased mc- 
narch or his successor. This ring 
is the insignia of the kingly power, 
and is inseparable from the arm of 
the reigning sovereign. As soon 
as this ceremony is completed, and 
the new Cazembe has placed the 
ring on his own arm above the 
elbow, he rises and assumes the 
character of Mambo, and as such 
he is saluted and acclaimed with 
the words, Muana, averie! ‘O 
Lord, hail! which words are re- 
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iterated by the Quildlos. And 
when all this is ended, it is he 
who gives the orders and directs 
the interment of his predecessor in 
the following manner : 

The corpse of the deceased mo- 
narch is seated and well fastened on 
a chair in the shape of the throne, 
or on the throne itself, which is 
placed on a bier or litter called 
choldlo, and this is then conveyed, 
accompanied by loud music and a 
large concourse of people, to the 
mashdmos, or sepulchres of the 
kings, where the one destined for 
him has already been prepared. 
This is a spacious opening, made 
with a gradual descent and ending 
in a square chamber, which is lined 
throughout with the finest cloths, 
and in the centre of this the corpse 
is placed, seated in the chair in 
which it has been carried, and 
with all its clothes and orna- 
ments. ‘The entrance to the 
chamber is then closed, not by 
filling it in, but by walling it up. 
Through the earth above thischam- 
ber, and in the centre of it, is made 
a perpendicular orifice, an inch in 
diameter, through which are intro- 
duced the food and drink supplied 
to the dead monarch ; a border of 
clay, several inches in diameter, 
being made round the upper end 
of the orifice, so as to prevent any- 
thing poured in from being spilt. 
Above the grave is built a large 
house, which is regarded as the 
mashamo or tomb, and within this 
are placed, on the ground, the 
cloths and other articles that are 
brought as offerings. The new Ca- 
zembe nominates a muine-mashd- 
mo or guardian, who is generally 
one of the servants of the deceased 
monarch, and whose office is inhe- 
rited by his descendants. 

Whenever war is about to be 
made, one of the deceased Muatas 
is always invoked, it being in most 
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cases Lequéza; and all the skulls 
of enemies brought from the wars 
are offered in his mashamo, and the 
prisoners taken are sacrificed to 
him. When they have no prison- 
ers, they sacrifice their own people 
to the musimos or spirits of the de- 
ceased Muatas, and also for the 
purposes of their enchantments or 
sorceries, which are of a peculiar 
and horrible character. 

The chief ceremonies are cele- 
brated by the Cazembe, who is the 
supreme religious authority ; they 
consist of dances and music, and 
when they are ended, the Muata 
shuts himself up within the masha- 
mo, where he pours food and pombe 
down into the grave ; and on his 
retiring he leaves a few pieces of 
cloth as an offering to the mu- 
zimos. 

As Canyembo the First was 
drowned in the Lua-ldo, that river 
is revered as his sepulchre, and the 
reigning Cazembe goes on a yearly 
pilgrimage to it, attended by his 
whole court and a vast concourse 
of people, and there makes offer- 
ings to that king’s mosimo, in like 
manner at at the mashamos of the 
other sovereigns. This river, which 
is always so large as to require to 
be crossed in boats, is apparently 
the same in its upper course as the 
Lua-ldba of our adventurous coun- 
tryman Dr, Livingstone. 

Such are some of the customs of 
the strange people among whom Dr. 
Livingstone has been staying, and 
about whom he will doubtless be 
able to tell us much more than is 
to be gleaned from the pages of 
Major Gamitto’s book, valuable 
and interesting as the information 
is that it contains. We are only 
sorry to learn that, not satisfied with 
what he has already done, he pur- 
poses continuing his explorations 
for another year or two. 














A BASELESS FABRIC. 





ONLY a bunch of faded violets, de- 
void of perfume and almost crum- 
bling with the touch: yet among 
all the precious relics of a period 
when love cast its glistening halo 
over the most trivial things of life, 
these poor withered flowers were 
most endeared to the heart of Lucy 
Seymour, and as she took them 
from the secret drawer of the writ- 
ing-desk in which they had since 
lain undisturbed, the events of 
years long departed returned to 
her recollection as vividly as 
though they had taken place but 
yesterday instead of nearly a gene- 
ration since. 

In search of some feminine nick- 
nack, her hand had unconsciously 
closed upon the scentless blossoms, 
and their touch awakened a thou- 
sand fond remembrances. As her 
thoughts bounded back to that far- 
off time when these withered violets 
had possessed their natural fra- 
grance, she sank into a chair, let 
the embroidery upon which she 
was engaged fall from her fingers, 
and resigned herself to the influ- 
ence reminiscences of the past al- 
ways occasioned. 

Lucy Seymour had just passed 
the spring-tide of womanhood, 
when Robert Morton came to re- 
side in the West-country village in 
which her life had hitherto been 
spent. Her father was the leading 
tradesman of the place, and by his 
perseverance in business and thrifty 
habits had amassed a sum that 
made his only child’s hand a much- 
coveted prize by the young farmers 
and shopkeepers desirous of adding 
to their possessions a greatly aug- 
mented capital as well as a good 


wife. Sweethearts in plenty she 
might have summoned to her side, 
but to the solicitations of all save 
one Lucy turned a deaf ear. This 
favoured being was Robert Morton, 
who, though possessing no special 
gifts of intellect or stability of cha- 
racter, contrived to win Lucy’s 
heart ere she had become aware 
of the danger she was incurring. 
To most people the young man 
appeared a very ordinary person, 
devoted to indolent habits that, 
perhaps, were the result of his 
training rather than aught else. He 
was the son of a half-pay captain ; 
and his widowed mother, who was 
of good family, indulged ideas not 
altogether in keeping with her re- 
sources. 

She imagined that with the good 
dividend-paying stocks and shares 
in which her fortune was embarked, 
and which at some future day must 
come to her son, he might, if he 
sought a rich wife, manage to pass 
his days pretty comfortably with- 
out seeking any vulgar employ- 
ment. ‘These foolish ideas, per- 
sistently inculcated, resulted in 
Robert Morton’s attaining the age 
of eight-and-twenty without having 
the slightest knowledge of obtain- 
ing his own livelihood should any 
of the risky London companies of 
which his mother thought so highly 
meet with disaster, and drift to- 
wards those dreary shores bearing 
the title of Basinghall-street. 

In appearance Robert Morton 
was decidedly prepossessing, and 
his manner was winning; but he 
had been spoilt by his mother’s 
training. He had never been ac- 
customed to mental or physical 













exertion, and with the exception 
of spending two or three days 
every quarter in computing the 
fluctuations from month to month 
of his mother’s shares, and com- 
paring their value with antecedent 
periods, his days were spent in ab- 
solute idleness. 

His income was not sufficient to 
enable him to associate with those 
of his own rank in the county, 
and so he wandered listlessly about 
the neighbourhood of the village, 
glad of any relaxation that offered 
itself to his mind. It was at this 
period of his career he fell in love 
with Lucy Seymour, and began to 
feel an increased interest in life 
with the knowledge that his affec- 
tion was returned. 

When Mrs. Morton first heard 
of her san’s choice she experienced 
considerable annoyance. When, 
however, she learnt that Lucy 
would by and by become possess- 
ed of some 7000/.,not in fluctuating 
foreign stocks and joint-stock com- 
panies, b:it in consols, she thought, 
after all, it were better perhaps that 
things should take their course. It 
was certainly vexing that her son 
had not looked in a higher rank of 
life for a bride; but one could 
overlook much in the owner of 
7000/, consols. Then the schem- 
ing woman’s active mind began to 
reflect into what channel these 
consols should be transferred when 
the money should descend to her 
son’s future wife. She knew the in- 
fluence she possessed over Robert 
Morton, and fretted herself into ill- 
humour when she considered that 
this 7000/. was only realising three 
per cent, whereas, were it intrusted 
to her, she would at once place it 
in one of her pet speculations, and 
get some twelve or fifteen for it. 

Mrs. Morton, who speedily be- 
came very friendly with Lucy’s fa- 
ther, even ventured out of the ge- 
nerosity of her heart to broach the 
matter to him; but the worthy 
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tradesman was perfectly satisfied 
with his three per cent, and such 
security ; so the interview termin- 
ated, Robert’s mother wondering 
on her way homewards how people 
could be so bigoted as to suppose 
there was nothing like consols, 
when so many splendid schemes 
were before the public, requiring 
only capital to realise for share- 
holders a vast and certain source 
of income. 

Despite Mrs. Morton’s continual 
promptings relative to a better-pay- 
ing investment for the money that 
was ultimately to come into Lucy’s 
possession, and her sneers at his 
apathy in the matter, Robert in his 
interviews with his betrothed never 
allowed the conversation to revert 
to the monetary topic. He knew 
better than his mother the insta- 
bility of the companies with which 
she had connected herself; but so 
great was her mania upon this 
point, that to attempt to thwart her 
was useless. He had on several 
occasions expostulated, and had 
produced evidence that to any other 
person would have been the clear- 
est proof, that it was impossible to 
pay dividends out of the capital 
fund without materially trenching 
upon the foundation of the edifice 
on which his mother had placed 
her hopes—and her money. 

Robert knew the volcano over 
which his mother was content to 
deposit her resources, and was 
aware of his own helplessness 
should he ever be compelled to 
make his way in the world unas- 
sisted. If Lucy had been without 
expectations, he would for the sake 
of both have shunned her; as it was 
he sought her society on every op- 
portunity. This resulted in his be- 
coming, as he thought, deeply en- 
meshed in love with the fair creature 
whose wavy golden-hued locks 
seemed to reflect the sun’s bright- 
ness, whose features were so deli- 
cately moulded that they might 
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have inspired an artist with a dream 
ofsome celestial goddess, and whose 
sylph-like airy movements were an 
index of the happiness and sense 
of peace that had fallen upon her 
spirits. 

Lucy’s love was not difficult to 
win. She knew Robert’s affection 
was not of a mercenary character, 
since in marrying her he would in 
a measure sacrifice his social posi- 
tion in the county; besides, the re- 
puted fortune of his mother every 
one considered was sure to be amply 
sufficient for a young man who had 
no extravagant vice, and cared lit- 
tle for society. Lucy’s quick intel- 
ligence had grasped all this long 
before Robert had confessed his 
passion ; and though with maidenly 
coyness she at first avoided him, 
by and by she obtained the know- 
ledge that the listless young fellow 
had become very dear to her, and 
that all other possessions were 
naught compared with that of his 
affection. 

It was pleasant to Robert to have 
some one in whom he could con- 
fide, to know that he was loved, 
and to have something to occupy 
his attention. He formed all man- 
ner of schemes for their future, and 
almost wondered why he had not 
previously sought occupation for 
his thoughts by falling in love. 
Their mutual joy enhanced by the 
approbation of their parents, there 
was scarce an evening throughout 
that happy spring that Robert did 
not seek Lucy. When the weather 
was propitious together they strolled 
through the verdant meadows and 
peaceful hedge - flowering lanes, 
reading the glowing page of Nature 
spread before them, and weaving 
for themselves new bonds of happi- 
ness. In one of these well-remem- 
bered walks it was that the bunch 
of violets had been culled from the 
mossy bank by Robert, who, bind- 
ing their tiny stalks with blades of 
grass, had stammeringly presented 
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them to his betrothed with some 
trite observation that they were an 
emblem of the humility and fresh- 
ness of his love; for the young 
man was a poet in a small and in- 
dolent way, and gazed with an ad- 
miring eye upon the manifold na- 
tural charms that might be observed 
on every side during that blissful 
season of the year, when the earth 
appears in its most attractive guise. 
Evening after evening they watched 
the twilight spread itself over the 
rich expanse of country, and then 
with thoughts too deep for ut- 
terance, in silence turned home- 
ward, 

Many springtides have come 
and gone since then; but theevents 
of that period are still green in Lu- 
cy’s heart. Though she has drunk 
the cup of disappointment to the 
dregs, and her expectant hopes like 
Dead-Sea fruit crumbled into dust, 
no sour carping spirit grew within 
her. A blight fell upon her young 
life ; but did not dim the beauty of 
her character, or divest her of the 
womanly graces that were as much 
a part of herself as the flowers she 
so dearly treasured were of earth. 
With no bitterness does she call to 
her remembrance the day-dreams 
in which she once indulged; she 
knows now that her hopes rested 
upon a baseless fabric ; but in her 
memory there yet remains a reflec- 
tion of the tranquil happiness with 
which in that far-off time she built 
for herself those airy castles which 
so quickly vanished. 

Oftentimes after parting with 
her betrothed Lucy had wondered 
whether it were possible such un- 
broken bliss could long exist, and 
despite the earnest trusting love 
which glowed within her breast, 
had prepared herself for any change 
that might occur. Nightly she 
prayed that should any great ordeal 
be awaiting her, increased strength 
might be accorded to enable her 
to pass through it unscathed. 
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At length the blow came. At 
first it seemed as though it could 
only have an indirect influence 
upon her life; but as the watchful 
observer may by the action of the 
wind upon a few straws loosely 
cast upon the ground foretell the 
tempest that is approaching, so 
Lucy’s heart told her that the depth 
and strength of Robert’s affection 
was about to be tested. 

One of those crises in commer- 
cial matters termed a financial 
panic suddenly burst upon the 
money-market, and for a short pe- 
riod convulsed speculators with 
anxiety, despair, and ruin. Among 
the first of the companies to feel 
the effects of an unwholesome 
course of trading were those in which 
Mrs. Morton’s property was em- 
barked. Day by day she saw her 
favourite shares dropping, dropping, 
dropping, until they could decline 
no farther; and then came closed 
doors, applications for winding-up 
orders, squabbling between deben- 
ture and preference holders and the 
official liquidators, which, involving 
as it did legal interference, speedily 
swallowed up the small assets that 
remained. No longer could Mrs. 
Morton blind herselftothe truth ; all 
therottenness of herpet schemes was 
exposed, and the nice little yearly 
income left her by her husband had 
helped to provide neat broughams, 
high-stepping horses, pleasant go- 
thic villas, and recherché dinners for 
promoters, directors, and commit- 
tees of management. Worse by ten 
times than the knowledge of her 
own ruin was the consciousness 
that by her persuasion nearly all 
her dearest truest friends were suf- 
ferers by the calamity that had 
fallen upon her. O, how bitterly 
she rued her thirst for gold! But 
it was only for his, her son’s sake, 
that she had been thus anxious. 

Fortunately, he was engaged to 
the daughter of one who had been 
content with the modest three per 
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cents; and though it was folly to 
think that he would be able to pur- 
sue his former indolent career, at 
least he would be safe from destitu- 
tion. 

Not daring to meet the acquaint- 
ances whom she had been the 
means of involving in misfortune, 
the wretched woman succumbed to 
her grief, and despite the tender 
nursing of Lucy and her betrothed, 
the weary soul winged its flight to 
a bourne where anxiety and worldly 
cares have no part. 

It was in the autumn of the year, 
and just a month before the time 
that had originally been fixed for 
their wedding, when Lucy Seymour 
and her betrothed again strolled 
through the shaded lane from the 
hedge-bank of which Robert had, 
on a happier day, gathered his first 
love-gift. Even after the lapse of 
sO many years, Lucy could recall 
the secret grief gnawing her heart 
at the temporary separation about 
to ensue. The demise of his mother 
necessitated the postponement of 
their marriage for a year, and dur- 
ing this period it was agreed that 
Robert should endeavour to obtain 
in the metropolis a clerkship or 
other situation for which his edu- 
cation fitted him. The next morn- 
ing early he had decided to start, 
and but for accident now undreamt 
of, this would be the lovers’ last 
meeting for a space of some 
months. Lucy had from the com- 
mencement of their acquaintance 
urged Robert to shake off his indo- 
lence, and now he saw that he 
would be compelled to seek some 
occupation she offered no impedi- 
ment to his journey to the City, 
where he was to inaugurate a career 
of industry and usefulness. Yet 
Lucy’s heart was on this night full 
of apprehension. Like Juliet hear- 
ing with intoxicating rapture the 
passionate confession of her father’s 
enemy, Lucy would bid her lover 
depart, and then would fain call 
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him back again. But the last words 
were spoken, the last kiss had met 
her cheek, and he was gone. She 
leant against the stile at which they 
had parted, and watched him into 
the far distance walking with a 
briskness that evinced his hopeful 
spirits. 

What a new life opened to her 
when he had -quitted the village! 
Until she was alone she had not 
an idea what an influence his pre- 
sence had had upon her; now 
that, for a time, an end had come 
to those peaceful evening walks, 
when heart communed with heart, 
and their earnest love found out- 
burst in whispered phrases of en- 
dearment, Lucy discovered that of 
late she had neglected or grown in- 
different to a score of matters that 
in former days had engaged her 
attention, and to these she re- 
applied herself. Constant occupa- 
tion prevented poignant regrets ; for 
though her thoughts were ever with 
Robert, she knew it was better he 
should carve his own way in the 
world, and seek a manly indepen- 
dence, than subsist upon the wreck 
of his mother’s fortune and upon 
his betrothed’s prospects. 

At first he wrote to her twice a 
week, and with a pleasure that 
caused the tears to sparkle in her 
eyes she read that he had hunted 
up an old school companion in the 
City, who had recommended him to 
a colonial merchant in want ofa 
trustworthy clerk; that he was at 
work early and late; that Mr. 
Amott, his employer, had offered, 
for the purpose of facilitating certain 
business arrangements, that he 
should take up his abode with him 
and his family ; that he had done 
so, and found Mrs. Amott and her 
daughter Bellaextremely kind; and 
that he hoped shortly to receive an 
increase to the salary at which he 
had been engaged. By and by 
her lover got a holiday, extending 
to a whole week. What prepara- 


tions Lucy made for his coming, 
and with what expectancy she 
awaited the day that would bring 
him once more to her side! So 
quickly sped the time, that almost 
ere she chad realised he was with 
her the day had arrived for his de- 
parture. An acute observer might 
have noticed that during his visit 
Robert Morton seemed less atten- 
tive to Lucy than had been his 
wont, that his manner was hesitat- 
ing and constrained, and that not 
a word escaped him as to their 
proposed marriage. Equally no- 
ticeable might it have been, that 
whenever he had occasion to speak 
of his employer a flush suffused 
his cheek, and the conversation 
lapsed into an eulogium of his new 
friends, Mrs. Amott and Bella, the 
latter of whom he described as 
a winsome girlish beauty, whose 
innocent gaiety charmed all com- 
ing Within its influence. But this 
was unobserved by Lucy. Her 
own constancy blinded her to the 
frailties of others, and her heart 
was too full.of joy to leave room 
for the entrance of jealousy. Per- 
haps she did think his voice was 
less sympathetic than it formerly 
had been when he conversed with 
her; perhaps thedelight that gleam- 
ed once in his eyes when she teased 
him upon any subject had now 
given place toa sullenness hard to 
define, but apparent nevertheless ; 
and perhaps he no longer embraced 
her with an ardour as ofold. But 
Lucy found an excuse for him on 
every occasion : his mind was occu- 
pied with business, he had weighty 
matters to see after, and she was 
quite sure that he loved her none 
the less for being somewhat more 
reserved. 

The poor girl wilfully closed 
her eyes to the truth, but at last it 
came to her with a force that no- 
thing could diminish. After that 
memorable week’s holiday Robert’s 
letters grew less frequent, and with 
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their diminution in number came 
a corresponding reduction inlength. 
The passionate epistles that had 
once thrilled Lucy’s soul with re- 
sponsive love, had now merged into 
sober curt notes. They were a col- 
lection of civil phrases coined from 
the head, and not born of the heart. 
Then one day came a long letter, 
pleading forgiveness for the injury 
he had done her, that he found his 
love had become transferred to 
Bella Amott, and that he could be 
happy with none but her. He knew 
how much Lucy must despise him, 
but he pledged his honour that he 
had struggled with his love, and 
had been conquered. He felt he 
had blighted her affection, and that 
possibly it might influence her 
whole future ; but it were better he 
should tell her of the change that 
had come over him ere the mar- 
riage-tie had indissolubly knit them 
together. 

The words seemed to sear her 
brain, but summoning self-control 
she allowed no expression of sorrow 
or emotion to escape her in public. 
Closeted within her room, she all 
that day and night communed with 
her heart, and though her agony 
was intense, she realised that infi- 
nitely better was it that Robert 
should divulge the true state of his 
feelings now than hereafter. Anger 
found no place in her thoughts ; 
she only pitied him, for she ima- 
gined his sorrow must be even 
greater than hers. The next morn- 
ing when she quitted the apartment 
her heart had become steeled to 
man’s love, and ere many hours 
had elapsed Robert received his 


freedom, together with all the let- 
ters he had ever sent her. He 
dared not open the thick packet, 
but thrust the epistles tightly bound 
together as they were into the blaz- 
ing fire. It was not the reflection 
of the flames that caused his cheek 
to assume a lurid glow, but a feel- 
ing of shame ; for he despised him- 
self as he watched the witnesses of 
his dead love disappear. 

Various as were the offers re- 
ceived by Lucy, when the marriage 
of Robert Morton with Bella Amott 
became known, she shut her ears 
to all importunities, and remained 
faithful to him who had been faith- 
less. She looked round her, and 
discovered a hundred occupations 
to which she might devote her life. 
Yielding to Christian duties, she 
quickly found for herself a place 
at the bedside of the suffering and 
by the cheerless hearth of the poor. 
Her presence seemed to bring in- 
creased light into the humblest 
habitation, and the gentle accents 
of her voice, as they poured forth 
words of peace and comfort, shed a 
holy calm on those to whom they 
were addressed. 

Years have gone by since Lucy 
discovered upon what a baseless 
fabric her love had been built ; 
but still those shrivelled flowerets 
remain dear. They are sacred trea- 
sures of the past; and though the 
occasional sight of them revives 
recollections that perhaps it were 
best had been buried long since, 
Lucy would not willingly part with 
the relic. To her the love-gift is 
priceless ; yet it is but a few faded 
scentless violets—nothing more. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
THE ASSAULT. 


Ir is the morning of Saturday, the 
Sth September 1855. 

For a year now the allied forces 
have been before Sebastopol ; but 
the flag of St. Andrew is still flying 
in defiance upon its forts, and on 
this memorable morning the co- 
lumns of attack are forming for the 
great assault. 

In the preceding June, amid the 
din of the ceaseless cannonade, 
poor Lord Raglan had passed away 
to a quieter world; and the pic- 
turesqueSardinians, with their green 
uniforms, billycock hats, and Ber- 
saglieri plumes— each private a 
species of /ra Diavolo—had come 
to aid us in the reduction of this 
place, the Gibraltar of the Euxine. 

It was a cheerless morning. 
From the sea, a biting wind swept 
over the land ; clouds of white dust 
and dusky-brown smoke, that came 
from more than one blazing street 
and burning ship—among the lat- 
ter was a two-decker, fired by the 
French rockets—rose high above 


the green spires and batteries of 


Sebastopol, and overhung it like a 
sombre pall, while shorn of its rays 
the sun resembled a huge red globe 
hung in mid-air above us. Gradu- 
ally it seemed to fade out altoge- 
ther, and then the whole sky be- 
came of a dull, leaden, and wintry 
gray. 

By this time our epaulettes had 
entirely disappeared, and our uni- 
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forms were hopeless rags ; in some 
instances eked out by plain clothes, 
or whatever one could pick up; 
and the government contractors had 
such vague ideas of the dimensions 
of the human foot, that some of the 
boots issued to the soldiers would 
not have fitted a child of ten years 
old, and as they dared not throw 
away her Majesty’s property, many 
men went bare-footed, with their 
boots dangling from their knapsack 
or waistbelt. 

‘In our present toggery. we may 
meet the Russians,’ said Dyneley, 
our adjutant ; ‘ but I should scarce- 
ly like to figure in them before the 
girls at Winchester, in “ the Row,” 
or at the windows of “the Rag.”’ 

In great masses, 30,000 French- 
men were forming to assault the 
Malakoff, with 5,000 Sardinians as 
supports. 

A long line of cavalry—Hussars 
with their braided dolmans, Lan- 
cers with their fluttering banner- 
oles, Dragoons with glittering hel- 
mets, and all with loaded carbine 
on thigh—had been, from an early 
hour, thrown to the front, to form 
a cordon of sentinels, to prevent 
straggling ; while a similar line was 
formed in our rear to keep back 
idlers from Balaclava; yet to ob- 
tain glimpses of the impending at- 
tack, groups of red-fezzed Turks, 
of picturesque-looking Eupatorians 
and fur-capped Tartars, began to 
cluster on every green knoll at a 
safe distance, where, in their ex- 
citement, they jabbered and gesti- 
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culated in a manner most unusual 
for people so generally placid and 
stolid. 

At half-past eleven A.M. the pipes 
of the Highland Brigade were heard, 
as it marched in from Kamara, and 
got into position in reserve of the 
right attack ; and the fine appear- 
ance of the men of those mountains 
—‘the backbone of Britain,’ as 
Pope Sylvester called them of old 
—elicited a hearty cheer from the 
Royal Welsh as they defiled past, 
with all their black plumes and 
striped tartans waving in the biting 
wind. 

During all the preceding day, 
the batteries had thundered in sal- 
voes against Sebastopol ; and hence 
vast gaps were now visible in the 
streets and principal edifices, most 
of which were half hidden in lurid 
sheets of fire; and by the bridge 
of boats that lay between the north 
and south side, thousands of fugi- 
tives, laden with their goods and 
household lares, their children, 
sick, and aged, had been seen to 
pour so long as light remained. 

Until the French began to move, 
the eyes of all in our division were 
turned on our famous point of at- 
tack—the Redan; and I may in- 
form the non-military reader that a 
redan, in field fortification, means 
simply an indented work with lines 
and faces ; but this one resembled 
an unfinished square, with two sides 
meeting at the salient angle in front 
of our parallels, z.¢. the trenches 
by which we had dug our way un- 
der cover towards it. 

With a strong reinforcement, Ni- 
cholaevitch Tolstoff, now, as before 
stated, a general, had entered the 
Redan by its rear or open face ; 
and since his advent it had been 
greatly strengthened. In the walls 
of the parapet he had constructed 
little chambers roofed with sacks 
of earth, and these secure places 
rendered the defenders quite safe 
from falling shells. In the embra- 


sures were excavations wherein the 
gunners might repose close by their 
guns, but ever armed and accou- 
tred; and by a series of trenches 
it communicated with the great 
clumsy edifice known as the Mala- 
koff Tower. 

By a road to the right, the Re- 
dan also communicated with the 
extensive quadrangle of buildings 
forming the Russian barracks, one 
hundred yards distant; and in its 
rear there lay the Artillery or Dock- 
yard Creek. ‘The flat caps, and in 
other instances the round glazed 
helmets of the Russians, and the 
points of their bayonets, bristling 
like a hedge of steel, could be seen 
above the lines of its defence and 
at the deeply-cut embrasures, where 
the black cannon of enormous ca- 
libre peered grimly down upon us. 

Our arrangements were very sim- 
ple. At noon the French were to 
attack the Malakoff; and as soon 
as they fell to work, we were to 
assault the Redan, and I had vo- 
lunteered for the scaling - ladder 
party, which consisted of 320 pick- 
ed men of the Kentish Buffs and 
97th or Ulster Regiment. 

In the trenches of our left attack 
could be seen the black bearskins 
of our Brigade of Guards, and 
massed in dusky column on the 
hill before their camp, their red 
now changed to a very neutral tint 
indeed, were the slender battalions 
of the Third Division, motionless 
and still, save when the wind rus- 
tled the tattered silk of the colours, 
or the sword of an officer gleamed 
as he dressed the ranks. A cross 
cannonade was maintained, as usu- 
al, between our batteries and those 
of the enemy. ‘The balls were skip- 
ping about in all directions, and 
several ‘roving Englishmen,’ ad- 
venturous tourists, ‘own corre- 
spondents,’ and unwary amateurs, 
who were there, had to scuttle for 
their lives to some place of shelter. 

As I joined the ladder-party, I 








could not help thinking of many a 
past episode in my life ; of Estelle, 
who had been false; of Valerie, 
who was lost to me; and of the 
suspicion that Winifred Lloyd loved 
me. Ere another hour, I might be 
lying dead before the Redan, and 
there forget them all! 

Our covering-party consisted of 
200 of the Buffs and Rifles, under 
Captain Lewes; but alas for the 
weakness of our force, as compared 
with thousands of men to oppose ! 
The strength of the Second Divi- 
sion detailed against the Redan 
consisted only of 760 men of the 
3rd, 41st, and 62nd regiments, with 
a working party of 100 from the 
Royal Welsh. ‘The rest of Colonel 
Windham’s brigade was in reserve. 

Brigadier Shirley, who was to 
command the whole, had been ill 
on board ship; but the moment 
the gallant fellow heard that an as- 
sault was resolved on, he hastened 
to join us. Prior, however, to his 
coming, Colonel Windham and Co- 
lonel Unett of the 29th were de- 
ciding which of them should take 
precedence in leading the attack. 

They coolly tossed up a shilling, 
and the latter won. ‘Thus he had 
the alternative of saying whether 
he would go first, or follow Wind- 
ham; but a glow spread over his 
face, and he exclaimed, 

‘I have made my choice, and I 
shall be the frs¢ man inside the 
Redan ? 

However, it was doomed to be 
otherwise, as soon afterwards a ball 
from the abattis severely wounded 
and disabled him. When we had 
seen that our men had carefully 
loaded and capped and cast loose 
their cartridges, all became very 
still, and there was certainly more 
of thought than conversation among 
us. 

Many of the men in some regi- 
ments were little better than raw 
recruits, and were scarcely masters 

of their musketry drill. Disease in 
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camp and death in action had fast 
thinned our ranks of the carefully- 
trained and well-disciplined soldiers 
who landed in Bulgaria ; and when 
these—the pest and bullet—failed, 
the treachery of contractors, and 
the general mismanagement of the 
red-tapists, did the rest. 

Accustomed as we had been to 
the daily incidents of this protract- 
ed siege, there was a great hush 
over all our ranks ; the hush of an- 
ticipation, and perhaps of grave re- 
flection, came to the lightest-hearted 
and most heedless there. 

‘What is the signal for us to ad- 
vance ?’ I inquired. 

‘Four rockets,’ replied Dyneley, 
our adjutant, who was on foot, with 
his sword drawn, and a revolver in 
his belt. 

‘There go the French to attack 
the tower!’ cried Gwynne; and then 
a hum of admiration stole along our 
lines as we saw them, at precisely 
five minutes to twelve o'clock, ‘like 
a swarm of bees,’ issue from their 
trenches, the Linesmen in kepis 
and long blue coats, the Zouaves 
in turbans and baggy red breeches, 
under a terrible shower of cannon 
and musketry, fiery in their valour, 
quick, ardent, and eager! They 
swept over the little space of open 
ground that lay between the head 
of their sap, and, irresistible in their 
number, poured on a sea of armed 
men, a living tide, a human surge, 
section after section and regiment 
after regiment, to the assauit. 





‘O’er ditch and stream, o'er crest and w 
They jump and swarm, they rise and fall ; 
With vives and crs, with cheers and cri 
Like thunderings in autumnal! skies ; 

Till every foot of ground is mud, 
With tears and brains and bones and blo 


Yet, faith, it was a grim delight 
To sce the little devils fight!’ 





With wonderful speed and force, 
their thousands seemed to drift 
through the gaping embrasures of 
the tower, which appeared to swal- 
low them up—all save the dead 
and dying, who covered the slope 
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of the glacis; and in /wo minutes 
more the tricolour of France was 
waving on the summit of the Kor- 
niloff bastion ! 

But the work of the brave French 
did not end there. From twelve 
till seven at night, they had to meet 
and repulse innumerable attempts 
of the Russians to regain what they 
had lost — the great tower, which 
was really the key of the city; till, 
in weariness and despair, the latter 
withdrew, leaving the slopes co- 
vered with corpses that could only 
be reckoned by thousands. 

The moment the French stand- 
ard fluttered out above the blue 
smoke and grimy dust of the tower, 
a vibration seemed to pass along 
all our ranks. Every face lit up; 
every eye kindled ; every man in- 
stinctively grasped more tightly the 
barrel of his musket, or the blade 
of his sword, or set his cap more 
firmly on his head, for the final 
rush, 

‘The tricolour is on the Mala- 
koff! By heavens, the French are 
in! hurrah ! cried several officers. 

‘Hurrah !’ responded the storm- 
ers of the Light and Second Divi- 
sions. 

‘There go the rockets!’ cried 
Phil Caradoc, pointing with his 
sword to where the tiny jets of 
sparkles were seen to curve in the 
wind against the dull leaden sky, 
their explosion unheard amid the 
roar of musketry and of human 
voices in and beyond the Mala- 
koff. 

‘Ladders, to the front! eight 
men per ladder !’ said Welsford, of 
the 97th. 

‘It is our turn now, lads; for- 
ward, forward!’ added some one 
else—Raymond Mostyn, of the 
Rifles, I think. 

‘There is a five-pound note 
offered to the first man inside the 
Redan ! exclaimed little Owen Tu- 
dor, a drummer of ours, as he slung 
his drum and went scouring to the 
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front ; but a bullet killed the poor 
boy instantly, and Welsford had 
his head literally blown off by a 
cannon-ball. 

In their dark-green uniforms, 
which were patched with many a 
rag, a hundred men of the Rifle 
Brigade who carried the scaling 
ladders preceded us ; and the mo- 
ment they and we began to issue, 
which we did at a furious run, with 
bayonets fixed and rifles at the 
short trail, from the head of the 
trenches, the cannon of the Redan 
opened a withering fire upon us. 
The round shot tore up the earth 
beneath our feet, or swept men 
away by entire sections, strewing 
limbs and other fragments of hu- 
manity everywhere ; the exploding 
shells also dealt death and muti- 
lation; the grape and canister 
swept past in whistling showers ; 
and wicked little shrapnels were 
flying through the air like black 
spots against the sky; while with 
a hearty and genuine English 
‘hurrah’ that deepened into a 
species of fierce roar, we swept to- 
wards the ditch which so few of us 
might live to recross. 

Thick fall our dead on every 
hand, and the hoarse boom of the 
cannon is sounding deep amid the 
roar of the concentrated musketry. 
Crawling and limping back to the 
trenches for succour and shelter, 
the groaning or shrieking wounded 
are already pouring in hundreds to 
the rear, reeking with blood ; and, 
within a minute, the whole slope 
of the Redan is covered with our 
red-coats—the dead or the helpless 
—thick as the leaves lie ‘ when 
forests are rended’ ! 


CHAPTER LV. 
INSIDE THE REDAN. 


ONE enormous cannon-shot that 
struck the earth and stones threw 
up a cloud of dust which totally 
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blinded the brave brigadier who 
led us; he was thus compelled to 
grope his way to the rear, while 
his place was taken by Lieutenant- 
colonel W. H. Bunbury of ours—a 
tried soldier, who had served in the 
Kohat-Pass expedition five years 
before this, and been Napier’s aide- 
de-camp during the wars of India. 
The Honourable Colonel Hand- 
cock, who led three hundred men 
of the 97th and of the Perthshire 
Volunteers, fell mortally wounded 
by a bali in the head. Colonel 
Lysons of ours (who served in the 
Canadian affair of St. Denis), though 
wounded in the thigh and unable 
to stand, remained on the ground, 
and with brandished sword cheered 
on the stormers. 

The actual portion of the latter 
followed those who bore the scaling 
ladders, twenty of which were ap- 
portioned to the Buffs; and no 
time was to be lost now, as the 
Russians from the Malakoff, in- 
flamed by blood, defeat, and fury, 
were rushing down in hordes to 
aid in the defence of the Redan. 

In crossing the open ground be- 
tween our trenches and the point 
of attack, some of the ladders were 
lost or left behind, in consequence 
of their bearers being shot down ; 
yet we reached the edge of the 
ditch and planted several without 
much difficulty, till the Russians, 
after flocking to the traverses which 
enfiladed them, opened a murder- 
ous fusillade upon those who were 
crossing or getting into the em- 
brasures, when we planted them 
on the other side; and then so 
many officers and men perished, 
that Windham and three of the 
former were the only leaders of 
parties who got in untouched. 

The scene in the ditch, where 
the dead and the dying, the bleed- 
ing, the panting, and exhausted lay 
over each other three or four deep, 
was beyond description ; and at a 
place called the Picket House was 
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one solitary English lady, watching 
this terrible assault, breathless and 
pale, putting up prayers with her 
white lips; and her emotions at 
such a time may be imagined when 
I mention that she was the wife of 
an officer engaged in the assault, 
Colonel H , whose body was 
soon after borne past her on a 
stretcher. 

When my ladder was planted 
firmly, I went up with the stormers, 
men of all regiments mixed pell- 
mell, Buffs and Royal Welsh, goth 
and 97th. A gun, depressed and 
loaded with grape, belched a vol- 
ume of flame and iron past me as 
I sprang, sword in hand, into the 
embrasure, firing my revolver al- 
most at random ; and the stormers, 
their faces flushed with ardour and 
fierce excitement, cheering, stab- 
bing with the bayonet, smashing 
with the butt-end, or firing wildly, 
swarmed in at every aperture, and 
bore the Russians back. But I, 
being suddenly wedged among a 
number of killed and wounded 
men, between the cannon and the 
side of the embrasure, could neither 
advance nor retire, till dragged out 
by the strong hand of poor Charley 
Gwynne, who fell a minute after, 
shot dead ; and for some seconds, 
while in that most exposed and 
terrible position, I saw a dreadful 
scene of slaughter before me; for 
there were dense gray masses of 
the Russian infantry, their usually 
stolid visages inflamed by hate, 
ferocity, by fiery vodka and reli- 
gious rancour, the front ranks 
kneeling as if to receive cavalry, 
and all the rear ranks, which were 
three or four deep, firing over each 
other’s heads, exactly as we are 
told the Scottish brigades of the 
‘Lion of the North’ did at Leipzig, 
to the annihilation of those of Count 
Tilly. 

We were fairly 1n this terrible 
Redan ; but the weakness of our 
force was soon painfully apparent, 
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and in short, when the enemy made 
a united rush at us, they drove us 
all into an angle of the work, and 
ultimately over the parapet to the 
outer slope, where men of the Light 
and Second Divisions were packed 
in a dense mass and firing into it, 
which they continued to do even 
till their ammunition became ex- 
pended, when fresh supplies from 
the pouches of those in rear were 
handed to those in front. 

An hour and half of this dis- 
astrous strife elapsed, ‘the Rus- 
sians having cleared the Redan,’ 
to quote the trite description of 
Russell, ‘but not yet being in pos- 
session of its parapets, when they 
made a second charge with bay- 
onets under a heavy fire of mus- 
ketry, and throwing great quan- 
tities of large stones, grape, and 
small round shot, drove those in 
front back upon the men in rear, 
who were thrown into the ditch. 
The gabions in the parapet now 
gave way, and rolled down with 
those who were upon them; and 
the men in rear, thinking all was 
lost, retired into the fifth parallel.’ 

Many men were buried alive in 
the ditch by the falling earth; 
Dora’s admirer, poor little Tom 
Clavell of the 19th, among others, 
perished thus horribly. 

Just as we reached our shelter, 
there to breathe, re-form, and await 
supports, I saw poor Phil Caradoc 
reel wildly and fall, somewhat in a 
heap, at the foot of the gabions. 
In a moment I was by his side. 
His sword-arm had been upraised 
as he was endeavouring to rally 
the men, and a ball had passed— 
as it eventually proved—through 
his lungs; though a surgeon, who 
was seated close by with all his 
apparatus and instruments, assured 
him that it was not so. 

‘I know better—something tells 
me that it is all over with me—and 
that I am bleeding internally,’ said 
he with difficulty. ‘ Hardinge, old 





fellow—lift me up—gently, so—so 
—thank you.’ 

I passed an arm under him and 
raised his head, removing at the 
same time his heavy Fusileer cap. 
There was a gurgle in his throat, 
and the foam of agony came on his 
handsome brown moustache. 

‘I am going fast,’ said he, grasp- 
ing my hand; ‘God bless you, 
Harry—see me buried alone.’ 

‘If I escape—but there is yet 
hope for you, Phil.’ 

But he shook his head and said, 
while his eye kindled, 

‘If I was not exactly the first 
man im, I was not long behind 
Windham. I risked my life freely, 
he added in a voice so low that I 
heard him with difficulty amid the 
din of the desultory fire, and the 
mingled roar of other sounds in 
and around the Malakoff; ‘ yet I 
should like to have gone home and 
seen my dear old mother once 
again, in green Llangollen—and 
her—she, you know who I mean, 
Harry. But God has willed it all 
otherwise, and I suppose it is for 
the best...... Turn me on my 
side... dear fellow—so..... I 
am easier now.’ 

As I did what he desired, his 
warm blood poured upon my hand, 
through the orifice in his poor, 
faded, and patched regimentals, 
never so much as then like ‘the 
old red coat that tells of England’s 
glory.’ 

‘ Have the Third or Fourth Di- 
vision come yet? Where are the 
Scots Royals?’ he asked eagerly, 
and then, without waiting for a 
reply, added very faintly, ‘If spared 
to see her—Winny Lloyd—tell her 
that my last thoughts were of her 
—ay, as much as of my poor mother 
..- and... that though she will 
get a better fellow than I— 

‘ That is impossible, Phil ! 

‘She can never get one who 
. +... Who loves her more. The 
time is near now when I shall be 
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but a memory to her and you.... 
and to all our comrades of the old 
23rd.’ 

His lips quivered and his eyes 
closed, as he said with something 
of his old pleasant smile, 

‘I am going to heaven, I hope, 
Harry—if I have not done much 
good in the world, I have not done 
much harm; and in Heaven I'll 
meet with more red coats, I believe, 
than black ones... . and tell her 
... tell Winny— 

What I was to tell her I never 
learned ; his voice died away, and 
he never spoke again ; for just as 
the contest became fiercer between 
the French and the masses of Rus- 
sians—temporarily released from 
the Redan or drawn from the city 
—his head fell over on one side, 
and he expired. 

I closed his eyes, for there was 
yet time to do so. 

Poor Phil Caradoc! I looked 
sadly for a minute on the pale and 
stiffening face of my old friend and 
jovial chum, and saw how fast the 
expression of bodily pain passed 
away from the whitening forehead. 
I could scarcely assure myself that 
he was indeed gone, and so sud- 
denly ; that his once merry eyes 
and laughing lips would open never 
again. ‘Turning away, I prepared 
once more for the assault, and then, 
for the first time, I perceived Lieu- 
tenants Dyneley and Somerville of 
ours lying near him; the former 
mortally wounded and in great 
pain, the latter quite dead. 

My soul was full of a keen long- 
ing for vengeance, to grapple with 
the foe once more, foot to foot and 
face to face. 

The blood was fairly up in all 
our hearts; for the Russians had 
now relined their own breastworks, 
where a tall officer ina gray capote 
made himself very conspicuous by 
his example and exertions. He 
was at last daring enough to step 
over the rampart and tear down a 
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wooden gabion, to make a kind 
of extempore embrasure through 
which an additional field - piece 
might be run. 

* As you are so fond of pot-firing,’ 
said Colonel Windham to the sol- 
diers, with some irritation at the 
temporary repulse, ‘ why the deuce 
don’t you shoot that Russian ?” 

On looking through my field- 
glass, to my astonishment I dis- 
covered that he was Tolstoff. 

Sergeant Rhuddlan of ours now 
levelled his rifle over the bank of 
earth which protected the parallel, 
took a steady aim, and fired. 

Tolstoff threw up his arms wildly, 
and his sword glittered as it fell 
from his hand. He then wheeled 
round, and fell heavily backward 
into the ditch—which was twenty 
feet broad and ten feet deep—dead ; 
at least, I never saw or heard of 
him again. 

Just as a glow of fierce exulta- 
tion, pardonable enough, perhaps, 
at such a time (and remembering 
all the circumstances under which 
this distinguished Muscovite and I 
had last met and parted), thrilled 
through me, I experienced a terri- 
ble shock—a shock that made me 
reel and shudder, with a sensation 
as if a hot iron had pierced my left 
arm above the elbow. It hung 
powerless by my side, and then I 
felt my own blood trickling heavily 
over the points of my fingers! 

‘Wounded! MyGod, hit at last!” 
was my first thought; and I lost 
much blood before I could get any 
one, in that vile hurly-burly, to tie 
my handkerchief as a temporary 
bandage round the limb to stanch 
the flow. 

I was useless now, and worse 
than useless, as I was suffering 
greatly, but I could not leave the 
parallel for the hospital huts, and 
remained there nearly till dusk fell. 

Before that, I had seen Caradoc 
interred between the gabions ; and 
there he lay in his hastily scooped 
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grave, uncoffined and unknelled, 
his heart’s dearest longings unful- 
filled, his brightest hopes and keen- 
est aspirations crushed out like his 
young life; and the evanescent pic- 
ture, the poor photo of the girl he 
had loved in vain, buried with him ; 
and when poor Phil was being co- 
vered up I remembered his anec- 
dote about the dead officer, and 
the letter that was replaced in his 
breast. 

Well, my turn for such uncouth 
obsequies might come soon enough 
now. 


In the affair of the Redan, if I 
mistake not, 146 officers and men 
of ours, the Welsh Fusileers, were 
killed and wounded; and every 
other regiment suffered in the same 
proportion. 

The attack was to be renewed at 
five in the morning by the Guards 
and Highlanders, under Lord Clyde 
of gallant memory, then Sir Colin 
Campbell ; but on their approach- 
ing, it was found that the Russians 
had spiked their guns, and bolted 
by the bridge of boats, leaving Se- 
bastopol one sheet of living fire. 

Fort after fort was blown into the 
air, each with a shock as if the solid 
earth were being split asunder. The 
sky was filled with live shells, which 
burst there like thousands of scarlet 
rockets, and thus showers of iron 
fell in every direction. Columns 
of dark smoke, that seemed to prop 
heaven itself, rose above the city, 
while its defenders in thousands, 
without beat of drum or sound of 
trumpet, poured away by the bridge 
of boats. 

When the last fugitive had pass- 
ed, the chains were cut, and then 
the mighty pontoon, a quarter ofa 
mile in length, swung heavily over 
to the north side, when we were in 
full possession of Sebastopol ! 


—_—__ 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


A SUNDAY MORNING IN THE 
CRIMEA, 


I must have dropped asleep of 
sheer weariness and loss of blood, 
when tottering to the rear; for on 
waking I found the moon shining, 
and myself lying not far from the 
fifth parallel, which was now occu- 
pied, like the rest of the trenches, by 
the kilted Highlanders, whose bare 
legs, and the word Zyyf¢ on their 
appointments, formed a double 
source of wonder to our Moslem 
allies, especially to the contingent 
that came from the Land of Bond- 
age. These sturdy fellows were 
chatting, laughing, and smoking, 
or quietly sleeping and waiting for 
their turn of service against the 
Redan in the dark hours of the 
morning. 

I had lain long in a kind of 
dreamy agony. Like many who 
were in the Redan and in the ditch 
around it, I had murmured ‘ water, 
water,’ often and vainly. The loss 
of Estelle or of Valerie, for times 
there were when my mind wander- 
ed to the former vow’, the love of 
dear friends, the death of com- 
rades, honour, glory, danger from 
pillaging Russians or ‘Tartars, all 
emotions, in fact, were merged or 
swallowed up in the terrible agony 
I endured in my shattered arm, and 
the still more consuming craving 
for something wherewith to moisten 
my cracked lips and parched throat. 
Poor Phil Caradoc had perhaps 
endured this before me, while his 
heart and soul were full of Winifred 
Lloyd ; but Phil, God rest him ! was 
at peace now, and slept as sound 
in his uncouth grave as if laid under 
marble in Westminster Abbey. 

In my uneasy slumber I had been 
conscious of this sensation of thirst, 
and had visions of champagne gob- 
lets, foaming and iced ; of humble 
bitter beer and murmuring water ; 
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of gurgling brooks that flowed over 
brown pebbles, and under long- 
bladed grass and burdocks in leafy 
dingles ; of Llyn Tegid deep and 
blue ; of the marble fountain with 
the lilies and golden fish at Craiga- 
deryn. Then with this idea the 
voice of Winifred Lloyd came plea- 
santly to my ear ; her white fingers 
played with the sparkling water, 
she raised some to my lips, but the 
cup fell to pieces, and starting, I 
awoke to find a tall Highlander of 
the Black Watch bending over me, 
and on my imploring him to get me 
some water, he placed his wooden 
canteen to my lips, and I drank 
of the contents, weak rum-grog, 
greedily and thankfully. 

It seemed strange to me that I 
should dream of Winifred there and 
then ; but no doubt the last words 
of Caradoc had led me to think of 
her. 

It is only when waking after long 
weariness of the body, and over- 
tension of the nerves, the result of 
such keen excitement as we had 
undergone since yesterday morning, 
that the full extremity of exhaustion 
and fatigue can be felt, as I felt 
them then. Add to these, that my 
shattered arm had bled profusely, 
and was still undressed. 

Staggering up, I looked around 
me. ‘The moon was shining, and 
flakes of her silver light streamed 
through the now silent embrasures 
of the Redan, silent save for the 
groans of the dying within it. There 
and in the ditch the dead lay as 
thick as sheaves in a harvest-field 
—as thick as the Greeks at Troy 
lay under the arrows of Apollo. 

How many a man was lying 
there, mutilated almost out of the 
semblance of humanity, whose 
thoughts, when the death shot 
struck him down, or the sharp 
bayonet pierced him, had flashed 
home, quicker than the electric tele- 
graph, yea, quicker than light, to 
his parents’ hearth, to his lonely 


wife, to the little cots where their 
children lay abed—little ones, the 
memory of whose waxen faces and 
pink hands then filled his heart 
with tears ; how many a resolution 
for prayer and repentance if spared 
by God ; how many a pious invo- 
cation ; how many a fierce resolu- 
tion to meet the worst, and die like 
a man and a soldier, had gone up 
from that hell upon earth, the Re- 
dan—the fatal Redan, which we 
should never have attacked, but 
should have aided the French in 
the capture of the Malakoff, after 
which it must inevitably have fallen 
soon, if not at once ! 

Many of our officers were after- 
wards found therein, each with a 
hand clutching a dead Russian’s 
throat, or coat, or belt, their fingers 
stiffened in death—man grasping 
man in a fierce and last embrace. 
Among others that stately and hand- 
some fellow, Raymond Mostyn of 
the Rifles, and an officer of the 
Vladimir regiment were thus lock- 
ed together, the same grape-shot 
having killed them both. Some of 
our slain soldiers were yet actually 
clinging to the parapet and slope 
of the glacis, as if still alive, thus 
showing the reluctance with which 
they had retired—the desperation 
with which they died. 

In every imaginable position of 
agony, of distortion and bloody 
mutilation, they lay, heads crushed 
and faces battered, eyes starting 
from their sockets, and swollen 
tongues protruding ; and on that ter- 
rible scene the pale moon, ‘ sweet 
regent of the sky,’ the innocent 
queen of night, as another poet 
calls her, looked softly down in her 
glory, as the same moon in Eng- 
land far away was looking on the 
stubble-fields whence the golden 
grain had been gathered, on peace- 
ful homesteads, old church steeples 
and quiet cottage roofs, on the 
ruddy furnaces of the Black coun- 
try, on peace and plenty, and 
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where war was unknown, save by 
name. 

She glinted on broken and aban- 
dlonec weapons ; she silvered the 
upturned faces of the dead—kiss- 
ing them, as it were, for many a 
loving one who should see them 
no more; and gemming as if with 
diamonds the dewy grass and the 
autumnal wild-flowers ; and there 
too, amid that horrible débris, were 
the little birds—the goldfinch, the 
tit, and the sparrow—hopping and 
twittering about, too terrified to 
seek their nests, scared as they 
were by the uproar of the day that 
was past. 

I felt sick at heart and crushed 
in spirit now. 

In the immediate foreground the 
moonlight glinted on the tossing 
dark plumes, the picturesque cos- 
tume, and bright bayonets of the 
Highlanders in thetrenches. In the 
distance was the town; its ports, 
arsenals, barracks, theatres, palaces, 
churches, and streets sheeted with 
roaring flames, that lighted up all 
the roadstead, where, one after the 
other, the Russian ships were dis- 
appearing beneath the waves, in 
that lurid glare which tipped with 
a fiery gleam the white walls and 
spiked cannon of the now aban- 
doned forts. 

I began to creep back towards 
the camp in search of surgical aid, 
and on the way, came to a place 
where, with their uniforms off, their 
shirt-sleeves rolled up, their boxes 
of instruments open, lint and band- 
ages ready, three officers of the 
medical staff were busy upon a 
group of wounded men, who sat or 
lay near, waiting their turn, some 
impatiently, some with passive en- 
durance, but all more or less in 
pain, as their moans and sighs de- 
clared. 

‘Don’t bother about that Zouave, 
Gage,’ I heard one A‘sculapius say, 
as I came near, ‘I have overhauled 
him already.’ 
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‘Is his wound mortal ?” 

‘ Yes—brain lacerated. By Jove! 
here is an officer of the 23rd ! 

‘Well, he must wait a little.’ 

So I sighed, and seated myself 
on a stone, and clenched my teeth 
to control the agony I was enduring. 

The men who lay about us, with 
pale wobegone visages and lack- 
lustre eyes, belonged chiefly to the 
Light Division, but among them I 
saw, to my surprise, a Russian hus- 
sar lying dead, with the blood dry 
and crusted on his pale blue and 
yellow-braided dolman. How he 
came to be ‘here, I had not the 
curiosity to inquire. A mere bun- 
dle of gory rags, he seemed ; for a 
cannon-shot had doubled him up, 
and now his Tartar horse stood 
over him, eyeing him wildly, and 
sniffing as if in wonder about his 
bearded face and fallen jaw. 

The Zouave referred to was a 
noisy and loquacious fellow, not- 
withstanding his perilous predica- 
ment. He had strayed hither some- 
how from the Malakoff, and was 
mortally wounded, as the surgeon 
said, and dying. A tiny plaster 
image of the blessed Virgin lay be- 
fore him ; he was praying intently 
at times, but being fatuous, he 
wildly and oddly mingled with his 
orisons the name of a certain Ma- 
demoiselle Aurclie, a feuriste, with 
whom he imagined himself in the 
second gallery of the Théatre Fran- 
cais, or supping at the Barriére de 
lEtoile ; anon he imagined they 
were on the Boulevards, or in a 
café chantant; and then as his 
mind—or what remained of it— 
seemed to revert to the events of 
the day, he drew his ‘ cabbage-cut- 
ter, as the French call their sword- 
bayonet, and brandished it, crying, 

‘Cut and hew, strike, mes cama- 
rades — frappez vite et frappez 
forte! Vive la France! Vive Em- 
pereur !’ 

This was the last effort; a gush 
of fresh blood poured into his eyes, 
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and the poor Zouave was soon cold 
and stiff. 

In a kind of stupor I sat there 
and watched by moon and lantern 
light the hasty operations : bullets 
probed for and snipped out by for- 
ceps, while the patients writhed and 
yelled ; legs and arms dressed or 
cut off like branches lopped from a 
tree, and chucked into a heap for 
interment. I shuddered with ap- 
prehensive foreboding of what might 
ensue when my own turn came, 
and heard, as in a dream, the three 
surgeons talking with the most 
placid coolness about their little 
bits of practice. 

‘Jones, please,’ said one, a very 
young staff medico, ‘will you kindly 
take off this fellow’s leg for me? 
I have ripped up his trousers and 
applied the tourniquet—he is quite 
ready.’ 

‘But must it come off? asked 
Jones, who was patching up a 
bullet-hole with lint. 

‘Yes; gun-shot fracture of the 
knee-joint,—patella totally gone.’ 

‘Why don’t you do it yourself, 
my good fellow ? asked the third, 
who, with an ivory-handled saw be- 
tween his teeth, was preparing to 
operate on the fore-arm of a 19th 
man, whose groans were terrible. 
‘Gage, did you never amputate ?” 

* Never on the living subject.’ 

‘On a dead one then, surely ? 

* Often—of course.’ 

‘By Jove, you can’t begin too 
soon—so why not now?” 

‘I am too nervous—do it for me.’ 

‘In one minute; but only this 
once, remember. Now give me 
your knife for the flap ; and look 
to that officer of the Welsh Fusi- 
leers—his left arm is wounded.’ 

So while Dr. Jones, whom the 
haggard eyes of the man whose 
limb was doomed, watched with a 
terrible expression of anxiety, ap- 
plied himself to the task of ampu- 
tation, the younger doctor, a hand 
fresh from London, came to me. 
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After ripping up the sleeve of my 
uniform, and having a brief exam- 
ination, which caused me_ such 
bitter agony that I could no longer 
stand, but lay on the grass, he said, 

‘Sorry to tell you, that yours is 
a compound fracture of the most 
serious kind.’ 

‘Is it reducible? I asked in a 
low voice. 

‘No; I regret to say that your 
arm must come off.’ 

‘My arm—must I lose it? I 
asked, feeling keener anguish with 
the unwelcome announcement. 

‘Yes; and without delay,’ he re- 
plied, stooping towards his instru- 
ment case. 

*I cannot spare it—I must have 
some other—excuse me, sir—some 
older advice,’ I exclaimed passion- 
ately. 

‘As you please, sir,’ replied the 
stafi-surgeon coolly ; ‘but we have 
no time to spare here, either for 
opposition or indecision,’ 

The other two glanced at my 
arm, poked it, felt it as if it had 
been that of a lay figure in a studio, 
and supported the opinion of their 
brother of the knife. But the pro- 
spect of being mutilated, armless, 
for life, and all the pleasures of 
which such a fate must deprive me, 
seemed so terrible, that I resolved 
to seek for other advice at the hos- 
pital tents, and towards them I took 
my way, enduring such pain of 
body and misery of mind that on 
reaching them I should have sunk, 
had brandy not been instantly given 
to me by an orderly. 

It was Sunday morning now, and 
the gray light of the September 
dawn was stealing over the waters 
of the Euxine, and up the valley of 
Inkermann. ‘The fragrant odour 
of the wild thyme came pleasantly 
on the breeze; but now the rain 
was falling heavily, as it generally 
does after an action—firing puts 
down the wind, and so the rain 
comes ; but to me then it was like 
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the tears of heaven —‘ Nature’s 
tear-drop,’ as Byron has it, bedew- 
ing the unburied dead. 

A red-faced and irritable-looking 
little Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, 
in a blue frogged surtout, received 
me, and from him I did not augur 
much. The patients were pouring 
in by hundreds, and the medical 
staff had certainly no sinecure there. 
After I had been stripped and put 
to bed, I remember this personage 
examining my wound and mutter- 
ing, 

* Bad case—very ! 

‘Am I in danger, doctor?’ I in- 
quired. 

‘Yes, of course, if it should gan- 
grene,’ said he sharply. 

*I don’t care much for life, but 
I should not like to lose my arm. 
Do you think that—that—’ 

‘What?’ he asked, opening his 
box of tools with sang-froid. 

‘I shall die of this ? 

‘Of a smashed bone I 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, my dear fellow, not yet, I 
hope.’ 

‘Yet?’ said I doubtfully. 

‘Well, immediately, I mean. 
There is already much sign of in- 
flammation,and consequent chance 
of fever. The os humerus is, as I 
say, smashed to pieces, and the in- 
ternal and external condyles of the 
elbow are most seriously injured 
Corporal Mulligan, a basin and 
sponge, and desire Dr. ” (I did 
not catch the name) ‘to step this 
way.’ 

The corporal, a black-bearded 
Connaught Ranger, who had lost 
an eye at Alma, brought what the 
surgeon required ; he then placed 
a handkerchief to my nostrils; 
there was a bubbling sensation in 
the brain, but momentary, as the 
handkerchiefcontained chloroform ; 
then something peaceful, soporific, 
and soothing stole over me, and 
for a time I became oblivious of 
all around me. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 
IN THE MONASTERY OF ST. GEORGE. 


To be brief, when the effect of 
the chloroform passed away, I be- 
came sensible of a strange sensa- 
tion of numbness about my left 
shoulder. Instinctively and shud- 
deringly I turned my eyes towards 
it, and found that my left arm was 
—gone! 

Gone, and near me stood Cor- 
poral Mulligan coolly wiping the 
fat little surgeon’s instruments for 
the next case. Some wine, Crim- 
skoi, and water was given me, and 
then I closed my eyes and strove, 
but in vain, to sleep and to think 
calmly over my misfortune, which, 
for a time, induced keen misan- 
thropy indeed. 

‘Armless! thought I. ‘I was 
pretty tired of life before this, and 
am utterly useless now. Would 
that the shot had struck me in a 
more vital place, and finished me— 
polished me offat once! That old 
staff sawbones should have left me 
to my fate ; should have let morti- 
fication, gangrene, and all the rest 
of it, do their worst, and I might 
have gone quietly to sleep where 
so many lay, under the crocuses 
and caper-bushes at Sebastopol.’ 

‘After life’s fitful fever,’ men 
sleep well ; and so, I hoped, should 
I 


Such reflections were, I own, un- 
grateful and bitter ; but suffering, 
disappointment, and more than all, 
the great loss of blood I had ex- 
perienced, had sorely weakened 
me ; and yet, on looking about me, 
and seeing the calamities of others, 
I felt that the simple loss of an arm 
was indeed but a minor affair. 

Close by me, on the hospital 
pallets, I saw men expiring fast, 
and borne forth to the dead-pits 
only to make room for others; I 
saw the poor human frame, so de- 
licate, so wondrous, and so divine 
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in its organisation, cut, stabbed, 
bruised, crushed, and battered, in 
every imaginable way, and yet with 
life clinging to it, when life had be- 
come worthless. From wounds, 
and operations upon wounds, there 
was blood—blood everywhere ; on 
the pallets, the straw, the earthen 
floor, the canvas of the tents, in 
buckets and basins, on sponges and 
towels, and on the hands of the at- 
tendants. Incessantly there were 
moans and cries of anguish, and, 
ever and anon, that terrible sound 
in the throat known as the death- 
rattle. 

Sergeant Rhuddlan, Dicky Roll 
the drummer (the little keeper of 
the regimental goat), and many 
rank and file of the old 23rd— 
relics of the Redan — were there, 
and some lay near me. The ser- 
geant was mortally wounded, and 
soon passed away; the poor boy 
was horribly mutilated, a grape 
shot having torn off his lower jaw, 
and he survived, to have perhaps 
a long life of misery and penury be- 
fore him; and will it be believed 
that, through red-tapery and wretch- 
ed Whig parsimony, two hours be- 
fore the attack on the Redan, the 
senior surgeon in the Quarries was 
‘run out’ of lint, plasters, bandages, 
and every other appliance for 
stanching blood ? 

I heard some of our wounded, 
in their triumph at the general suc- 
cess of the past day, attempting 
feebly and in quavering tones to 
sing ‘Cheer, boys, cheer; while 
others, in the bitterness of their 
hearts, or amid the pain they en- 
dured, were occasionally consign- 
ing the eyes, limbs, and souls of the 
Ruskies to a very warm place in- 
deed. 

Estelle’s ring, which I had still 
worn, was gone with my unfortu- 
nate arm, and was now the prize, 
no doubt, of some hospital orderly. 

Next day, as the wounded were 
pouring in as fast as the dripping 
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stretchers and ambulances could 
bring them, I was sent to the 
monastery of St. George, which had 
been turned into a convalescent 
hospital. The removal occasioned 
fever, and I lay long there hovering 
between life and death; and I re- 
member how, as portions of a seem- 
ing phantasmagoria, the faces of 
the one-eyed corporal who attend- 
ed me, and of the staff doctors 
Gage and Jones, became drearily 
familiar. 

This monastery is situated about 
five miles from Balaclava and six 
from Sebastopol, near Cave Fio- 
lente, and consists of two long 
ranges of buildings, two stories in 
height, with corridors off which the 
cells of the religious open. ‘The 
chapel, full of hospital pallets, there 
faces the sea, and the view in that 
direction is both charming and pic- 
turesque. A zigzag pathway leads 
down from the rocks of red marble, 
past beautiful terraces clothed with 
vines and flowering shrubs, to a 
tiny bay, so sheltered that there the 
ocean barely ripples on the snow- 
white sand. But then the Greek 
monks, in their dark-brown gowns, 
their hair plaited in two tails down 
their back, their flowing beards, 
with rosary and crucifix and square 
black cap, had given place to con- 
valescents of all corps, Guardsmen, 
Riflemen, Dragoons, and Lines- 
men, who cooked and smoked, 
laughed and sang, patched their 
clothes and pipe-clayed their belts, 
where whilom mass was said and 
vespers charted. Others were hop- 
ping about on crutches, or, propped 
by sticks, dozed dreamily in the 
sunshine under shelter of the wall 
that faced the sparkling sea—the 
blessed high road to old England. 

My room, a monk’s cell, was 
whitewashed, and on the walls were 
hung several gaudy prints of Rus- 
sian saints and Madonnas with oval 
shining metal halos round their 
faces; but most of these the sol- 
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diers, with an eye to improvement 
in art, had garnished with short 
pipes, moustaches, and eyeglasses ; 
and with scissors and paste-pot 
Corporal Mulligan added other de- 
corations from the pages of /unch. 

Sebastopol had fallen; ‘ Redan 
Windham,’ as we named him, then 
a Brigadier-general, was its gover- 
nor; and by the Allies the place 
had been plundered of all the flames 
had spared (not much certainly), 
even to the cannon and church- 
bells ; and now peace was at hand. 
But many a day | sighed anc tossed 
wearily on my hard bed, and more 
wearily still in the long mghts of 
winter, when the bleak wind from 
the Euxine howled round the mo- 
nastery, and the rain lashed its 
walls, though Corporal Mulligan 
would wink his solitary cye, and 
seek to console me by saying, 

‘Your honour’s in luck—there 
is no trinch-guard to-night, thank 
God !’ 

‘Nor will there ever be again for 
me,’ I would reply. 

The inspector of hospitals had 
informed me that, so soon as I 
could travel, sick leave would be 
granted me, that I might proceed 
to England ; but I heard him with 
somewhat of indifference. 

Would Valerie join her brother 
Volhonski at Lewes in Sussex, was, 
however, my first thought; she 
would be free to do as she pleased 
now that the odious Tolstoii—But 
was he killed by Rhuddlan’s bul- 
let, or merely wounded, with the 
pleasure of having Valerie, perhaps, 
for a nurse? 

He certainly seemed to fall from 
the parapet as if he was shot dead. 
Why had I not gone back and in- 
spected the slain in the ditch of 
the Redan, to see if he lay there ? 
But I had other thoughts then, and 
so the opportunity—even could I 
have availed myself of it—was gone 
for ever. 

These calculations and surmises 
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may seem very cool now; but to 
us then human life, and human 
suffering too, were but of small ac- 
count indeed. 

One evening the fat little staff 
surgeon came to me with a cheer- 
ful expression on his usually cross 
face, and two packets in his hand. 

‘Well, doctor,’ said I with a sick- 
ly smile, but unable to lift my head ; 
‘so I didn’t die, after all.’ 

‘No; close shave though. Wish 
you joy, Captain Hardinge.’ 

* Joy—armiless ! 

‘Tut; I took the two legs off a 
rifleman the other day close to the 
tibia—ticklish operation, very, but 
beautifully done—and he'll toddle 
about in a bowl or on a board, and 
be as jolly as a sandboy. Suppose 
your case had been his ?” 

‘When may I leave this ?” 

‘Can’t say yet a while. You don’t 
want to rejoin, I presume ?’ 

‘Would to God that I could! 
But the day is past now. When I 
do leave, it will be by ship or 
steamer.’ 

‘Unless you prefer a balloon. 
Well, it was of these I came to wish 
you joy,’ said he, placing before 
me, and opening it (for I was un- 
able to do so, single-handed), the 
packet, which contained two me- 
dals; one for the Crimea, with its 
somewhat unbecoming ribbon, and 
two clasps for ‘Inkermann’ and 
‘ Sebastopol.’ 

‘They are deuced like labels for 
wine-bottles,’ said the little doctor; 
‘but a fine thing for you to have, 
and likely to catch the eyes of the 
girls in England.’ 

‘And this other medal with the 
pink ribbon ?’ 

‘Is the Sardinian one, given by 
Victor Emanuel; and, more wel- 
come than these perhaps, here is a 
letter from home — from England 
—for you; which, if you wish, I 
shall open’ (every moment I was 
some way thus reminded, even 
kindly, of my own helplessness), 
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‘and leave you to peruse. Good- 
evening ; I’ve got some prime ci- 
gars at your service, if you'll send 
Mulligan to me.’ 

‘Thanks, doctor.’ 

And he rolled away out of the 
cell, to visit some other unfortunate 
fellow. 

The medals were, of course, a 
source of keen satisfaction to me ; 
but as I toyed with them, and in- 
spected them again and again, they 
woke an old train of thought; for 
there was ove, who had no longer 
perhaps an interest in me (if a wo- 
man ever ceases to have an interest 
in the man who has loved her), and 
who was another’s now, in whose 
white hands I should once with 
honest pride have laid them. 

Viewed through that medium, 
they seemed almost valueless for a 
time ; though there was to come a 
day when I was alike vain of them 
—ay, and of my empty sleeve—as 
became one who had been at the 
fall of Sebastopol, the queen of the 
Euxine. 

‘I fear I am a very discontented 
dog,’ thought I, while turning to 
the letter, which proved to be from 
kind old Sir Madoc Lloyd. 

For months no letters had reach- 
ed me, and for the same period | 
had been unable to write home ; so 
in all that time I had heard nothing 
of my friends in England —who 
were dead, who alive ; who marry- 
ing, or being given in marriage. 

Sir Madoc’s missive was full of 
kind thoughts and expressions, of 
warm wishes and offers of service, 
that came to me as balm, espe- 
cially at such a time and in such 
a place. Poor Phil Caradoc, and 
many others, were sorrowfully and 
enthusiastically referred to. Sir 
Watkins Vaughan was still hover- 
ing about the girls, ‘but with re- 
markable indecision apparently.’ 
The tall Plunger with the parted 
hair had proposed to Dora, and 
been declined ; for no very visible 


reason, as he was a pleasant fellow 
with a handsome fortune. 

On an evening early in Septem- 
ber, the very day that a telegram 
announcing the fall of the Redan 
reached Craigaderyn, they were 
dressing for a county ball at Ches- 
ter—a long-looked-for and most 
brilliant affair — when their sensi- 
bility, and fear that I might have 
been engaged, made them relin- 
quish all ideas of pleasure, and 
countermand the carriage, to the 
intense chagrin of Sir Watkins and 
also of the Plunger, who had come 
from town expressly to attend it. 
Two days afterwards the lists were 
published, and the account of the 
slaughter of our troops, and the 
death of so many dear friends, had 
made Winifred positively ill, so 
change of air was recommended 
for her, at Ventnor or some such 
place. 

A postscript to this, in Dora’s 
rapid hand, and written evidently 
surreptitiously (perhaps while Sir 
Madoc had left his desk for a mo- 
ment), Added the somewhat signiti- 
cant intelligence, that ‘ Winny had 
wept very much indeed on reading 
the account of that horrible Re- 
dan’ (for Phil's death, thought I ; 
if so, she mourns him too late !), 
‘and now declares that she will die 
an old maid.’ (It7sso!) ‘When 
that interesting period of a lady’s 
life begins,’ continued Dora, ‘1 
know not; if unmarried, before 
thirty, I suppose ; thus I am eleven 
years off that awful period yet, and 
have a decidedly vulgar prejudice 
against ever permitting myself to 
become one. Papa writes that Sir 
Watkins is undecided ; but I may 
add that I, for one, know that he 
is vot, Our best love to you, dear 
old Harry; but O, I can’t fancy 
you without an arm! 

I was in a fair way of recovery 
now. 

The state I had been in so long, 
within the four walls of that quaint 
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little chamber —a state that ho- 
vered between sense and insensi- 
bility, between sleeping and wak- 
ing, time and eternity—had passed 
away ; and, after all I had under- 
gone, it had seemed as if 

‘ Thrice the double twilight rose and fell, 
About a land where nothing seemed the 


same, 
At morn or eve, as in the days gone by,’ 


This had all passed and gone ; but 
I was as weak as a child, and worn 
to a shadow; and by neglect had 
become invested with hirsute ap- 
pendages of the most ample pro- 
portions. 

And so, without the then hack- 
neyed excuse of ‘urgent private 
affairs,’ on an evening in summer, 
when the last rays of the sun shone 
redly on the marble bluffs and cop- 
per-coloured rocks of Cape Kher- 
sonese—the last point of that fatal 
peninsula towards the distant Bos- 
phorus—and when the hills that 
look down on the lovely Pass of 
Baidar and the grave-studded val- 
ley of Inkermann were growing 
dim and blue, I found myself again 
at sea, on board the Kangaroo— 
a crowded transport (or rather a 
floating hospital)—speeding home- 
ward, and bidding ‘a long good- 
night to the Crimea,’ to the land of 
glory and endurance. 

Sebastopol seemed a dream now, 
but a memory of the past; and a 
dream too seemed my new life 
when I lay on my couch at the 
open port, and saw the crested 
waves flying past, as we sped through 
them under sail and steam. 

Onward, onward, three hundred 
miles and more across the Euxine, 
to where the green range of the 

salkan looks down upon its wa- 
ters, and where the lighthouses of 
Anatolia on one side, and those of 
Roumelia on the other, guide to 
the long narrow channel of Stam- 
boui ; but ere the latter was reach- 
ed—and on our starboard bow we 
saw the white waves curling over 
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the blue Cyanean rocks, where Ja- 
son steered the Argonauts—we had 
to deposit many a poor fellow in 
the deep ; for we had four hundred 
convalescent and helpless men on 
board, and only one surgeon, with 
scarcely any medicines or comforts 
for them, as John Bull, if he likes 
glory, likes to obtain it cheap. It 
was another case of Whig parsi- 
mony; so every other hour an 
emaciated corpse, rolled in a mud- 
stained greatcoat or well-worn blan- 
ket, without prayer or ceremony of 
any kind, was quietly dropped to 
leeward, the 32-pound shot at its 
heels making a dull plunge in that 
huge grave, the world of water, 
which leaves no mark behind. 

I giadly left the Kangaroo at 
Pera, and, establishing myself at the 
HOtel d’Angleterre, wrote thence 
to Sir Madoc that I should take 
one of the London liners at Malta 
for England, and to write me to 
the Army and Navy Club in Lon- 
don ; that all my plans for the fu- 
ture were vague and quite undecid- 
ed; but I was not without hope of 
getting some military employment 
at home. 

The Frankish hotel was crowded 
by wounded officers, also en route 
for England or France, all in sorely- 
faded uniforms, on which the new 
Crimean medals glittered brightly. 

As all the world travels nowa- 
days, I am not going to ‘ talk guide- 
book,’ or break into ecstasies about 
the glories of Stamboul as viewed 
from a distance, and not when 
floundering midleg deep in the mud 
of its picturesque but rickety old 
thoroughfares ; yet certainly the 
daily scene before the hotel win- 
dows was a singular one ; for there 
were stalwart Turkish porters, ve- 
ritable sons of Anak ; stagey-look- 
ing dragomen, with brass pistols 
and enormous sabres in wooden 
sheaths; the Turk of the old 
school in turban, beard, slippers, 
and flowing garments ; the Turk of 
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the new, whom he despised, close 
shaven, with red fez and glazed 
boots ; water-carriers ; Osmanli in- 
fantry, solemn, brutal, and sensual, 
jostled by rollicking British tars 
and merry little French Zouaves ; 
and for a background, the city of 
the Sultans, with all its casements, 
domes, and minarets glittering in 
the unclouded sunshine. 

Two light-cavalry subs, who had 
ridden in the death-ride at Bala- 
clava, and bore some cuts and 
slashes won therein; three others 
of the Light Division, and myself, 
agreed to travel homeward toge- 
ther ; and pleasant days we had of 
it while skirting the mountainous 
isles of Greece, Byron’s 

‘Isles of Greece, where burning Sappho 

loved and sung,’ 

and the tints of which seemed all 
brown or gray, as we saw them 
through the vapour exhaled in sum- 
mer from the A®gean Sea, with their 
little white villages shadowed by 
trees, their rocks like sea-walls, 
crowned here and there by the 
columns, solitary and desolate, of 
some temple devoted to the gods 
of other days—‘a country rich in 
historic reminiscence, but as poor 
as Sahara in everything else.’ 

And so on by Malta and old 
Gib; and exactly fourteen days 
after leaving the former we were 
cleaving the muddy bosom of Fa- 
ther Thames. That night saw me 
in London, with the dull roar of 
its streets dinning in my ears ; and 
after the rapid travelling I fell 
asleep, as addled as a fly could be 
in a drum. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
HOME. 


Next day the comfort and splen- 
dour of the fashionable club-house, 
the tall mirrors, the gilded cor- 
nices, the soft carpets, the massive 
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furniture, and the liveried waiters 
gliding noiselessly about, all im- 
pressed me with a high sense of 
the intense snugness of England 
and of Aome, after my airy tent, 
with its embankment of earth for 
shelter, its smoky funnel of mess- 
tins, and the tiny trench cut round 
it to carry away the rain-water. 
Then I was discussing a breakfast 
which, after my Crimean experi- 
ence, seemed a feast fit for Lucul- 
lus or Apicius, and listening with 
something of a smile to the rather 
loud conversation of some mem- 
bers of the Club—wiry old Penin- 
sulars, Waterloo and India men, 
who were certain ‘the service was 
going to the devil, and who drew 
somewhat disparaging comparisons 
between the way matters had been 
conducted by our generals and 
those of the war under Sir John 
Moore, Lynedoch, Hill, and ‘ the 
Iron Duke ? and to me it seemed 
that the old fellows were right, and 
that after forty years of peace we 
had learned nothing new in the art 
of campaigning. 

‘Captain Hardinge, a gentleman 
for you, sir,’ said a waiter, present- 
ing me with a card on a silver 
salver; and soon I was with Sir 
Madoc Lloyd, who in top- boots 
and corded breeches as usual—his 
ruddy sunburnt face, his white hair 
and sparkling dark eyes, in his 
cheery breezy way the same as ever 
—with his hat and whip in hand, 
welcomed me home so warmly, that 
for a moment he drew the eyes of 
all upon us. 

He had breakfasted two hours 
before—country time—and had a 
canter round the Park. He was 
in town on parliamentary business, 
but was starting that afternoon for 
Craigaderyn. I should accompany 
him, of course, he added, in his 
hearty impetuous way. Then ere 
I could speak— 

‘God bless my soul! he ex- 
claimed. ‘ Poor Harry! till I had 
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seen you I could not realise the 
idea of your being mutilated thus! 
No more hunting, no more shoot- 
ing, no more fishing— 

‘And no more dancing, the ladies 
would add,’ said I, smiling. 

‘And no more soldiering.’ 

‘Unless the Queen kindly per- 
mits me.’ 

‘Gad! I think you have had 
enough of it ! 

‘And—and Miss Lloyd and 
Dora?” 

‘Are both well and looking 
beautiful. There are not many 
girls in Wales like my girls. A 
seaside trip has brought back the 
bloom to Winny’s cheeks ; and as 
for Dora, she never loses it.’ 

‘ And why did Miss Lloyd refuse 
an offer so eligible as that of Sir 
Watkins Vaughan?’ I asked after 
a pause. 

‘Can't for the life of me say,’ 
replied Sir Madoc, rubbing his 
chin, and turning to the decanter 
as a waiter set some dry sherry 
and biscuits before us. 

‘And why would not my little 
friend Dora have her Guards- 
man?’ 

*Can’t say that either. Perhaps 
she hated a “swell” with an affected 
“yaw-haw” impediment in his 
speech. Girls are so odd; but 
mine are dear girls for all that. 
[ll telegraph to Owen Gwyllim to 
have the carriage awaiting us at 
Chester ; and we shall leave town 
before luncheon-time, if you have 
no other plans or engagements.’ 

‘I have neither; but—but, Sir 
Madoc, why so soon?’ I asked, as 
certain passages in my later visits 
to Craigaderyn gave me a twinge 
of compunction. ‘Now that I 
think of it, I had an idea of taking 
a run down to Lewes in Sussex,’ 
said I. 

‘Lewes in Sussex—a dreary 
place, though in a first-rate cours- 
ing country. I’ve ridden there 
with the Brighton Hunt. What 
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would take you there — before 
coming to us, at least ?’ 

I coloured a little, and said, 

‘I have a friend there, among 
the Russian prisoners.’ 

‘By Jove, I think you’ve had 
enough of those fellows! Non- 
sense, Harry! We shall start with- 
out delay. Why waste time and 
money in London?’ said Sir Madoc, 
who never liked his plans or wishes 
thwarted. ‘I have just to give a 
look at a brace of hunters at Tat- 
tersall’s for Vaughan, and then I 
am with you. Down there, with 
our fine mountain breezes, our six- 
months’ Welsh mutton, and seven- 
years’ cliquot, we'll make a man of 
you again. I can’t get you an arm, 
Harry; but, by Jove, it will go 
hard with us if we don’t get you 
two belonging to some one else !’ 

I laughed at this idea; and so 
that evening saw me again far from 
London, and being swept as fast 
as the express could speed along 
the North-Western line towards 
Chester. 

I had quite a load of Russian 
trophies—such were then in great 
request—for Sir Madoc: sabres, 
muskets, and bayonets; glazed 
helmets of the 26th and Vladimir 
Regiments, a Zouave trumpet (with 
a banner attached), trod flat as a 
pancake under the feet of the 
stormers as they poured into the 
Malakoff. ‘There, too, were several 
rusty fragments of exploded shells, 
hand-grenades, and the last cannon- 
shot fired from the Mamelon Vert. 

For Winifred and Dora I had 
mother-of-pearl trunks of rare 
essences and perfumes; slender 
gilt vials of attar of roses ; daintily- 
embroidered Turkish slippers, with 
turned-up toes, and bracelets of 
rose-pearls from Stamboul; Mal- 
tese jewelry, lace, veils, and as 
many pretty things as might have 
stocked a little shop in the Palais 
Royal or the Burlington Arcade. 

The month was June, and my 
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spirits became more and more 
buoyant, as in the open carriage 
we bowled along between the green 
mountains and the waving wood- 
lands. 

Now the mowers, scythe in hand, 
were bending over the fragrant and 
bearded grass ; the ploughmen were 
turning up the fallow soil; the squir- 
rels were feasting in the blossom ; 
the sheep were being driven to fold ; 
and the crow was flying aloft, ere 
he sought his nest in ‘the rooky 
wood.’ It was a thorough English 
June evening: the air pure, the 
sunshine bright, and casting the 
shadows of the mountains far across 
the vales and fresh green meadows; 
the blackbird, thrush, and linnet 
sang on every tree, and a glow of 
happiness came over me; for all 
around the land looked so peaceful 
and so lovely, the gray smoke curl- 
ing up from copse and dingle to 
mark where stood those ‘ free fair 
homes of England,’ of which Mrs. 
Hemans sang so sweetly. 

Sir Madoc was discoursing on 
the cultivation of turnips and man- 
gold wurzels, and on the mode of 
extirpating annual darnel - grass, 
coltsfoot, wild charlock, and other 
mysterious plants to me unknown ; 
and I heard him as one in a dream, 
when we entered the long lime 
avenue. 

How pleasant and picturesque 
looked the old house of the Tudor 
times at the end of that long leafy 
vista, with all its tinted oriels, its 
gilded vanes, and quaint stone 
finials!’ ‘The woodbine, clematis, 
and ivy, hops and honeysuckle, 
all blended in luxuriant masses, 
aspiring to peep in at the upper 
windows. Craigaderyn, so redolent 
of fruit and flowers, of fresh sweet 
air, of bright green leaves, of health 
and every bracing element—a 
hearty old house, where for genera- 
tions the yule log had blazed, and 
the holly-branch and the mistletoe 
hung from the old oak roof, when 


the snow lay déep on Carneydd 
Llewellyn ; where the boar’s head 
was served up in state at Christ- 
mas, and at Michaelmas the goose; 
where so many brides had come 
home happy, and so many old 
folks, full of years and honour, 
gone to the vault of the old church 
among the hills ; where lay all the 
line of Lloyd save the luckless Sir 
Jorwerth Du ; and where— 

But here my somewhat discursive 
reverie was interrupted by the car- 
riage being pulled sharply up at the 
perron before the entrance; and 
Owen Gwyllim, with his wrinkled 
face beaming, and his white head 
glistening in the sunshine, hastened 
down to open the door, arrange the 
steps, and shake the only hand the 
Russians had left me. 

‘Where are the young ladies? 
asked Sir Madoc, impatiently glanc- 
ing up at all the windows. 

‘Gone for a ride so far as Llan- 
dudno with Miss Vaughan.’ 

‘ Alone ?” 

‘No, Sir Madoc, attended by 
Spurrit the groom. They were 
gone before your telegram arrived, 
but are to be back before the first 
bell rings for dinner.’ 

And now, after a little attention 
to my toilet, I was ushered into 
the drawing-room, every object in 
which was so familiar to me; and 
seating myself in the corner of an 
oriel, I gave way to a long train of 
deep thought ; for I was left quite 
alone just then, as Sir Madoc found 
letters of importance awaiting him; 
and now, induced by the heat of 
evening, the stillness broken only 
by the tinkle of a sheep-bell and 
the hum of the bees at the open 
window, and by the length and 
rapidity of my journey, I actually 
dozed quietly off to sleep. 








CHAPTER LIX. 


*A DREAM WHICH WAS NOT ALL A 
DREAM.’ 


BriEr though my nap of ‘ forty 
winks,’ I had within it a little dream, 
induced, no doubt, by my return to 
Wales, and by my surroundings, as 
it was of Winifred Lloyd, of past 
tenderness, and our old kind, flirt- 
ing, cousinly intercourse, before 
others came between us ; for Wini- 
fred had ever been as a sister to 
me, and dearer perhaps. Now I 
thought she was hanging over me 
with much of sorrowful yearning in 
her soft face, and saying, 

‘Papa will not be here for an 
hour, perhaps, and for that hour I 
may have him all to myself, to 
watch. Poor Harry, so bruised, so 
battered, and so ill-used by those 
odious wretches !’ 

Her lips were parted ; her breath 
came in short gasps. 

Was it imagination or reality that 
a kiss or a tress of her hair touched 
my cheek so lightly? There was 
certainly a tear, too! 

I started and awoke fully, to see 
her I dreamt of standing at the side 
of my chair, with one hand resting 
on it, while her soft eyes regarded 
me sadly, earnestly, and—there is 
no use evading it—lovingly. She 
wore her blue riding-habit, her skirt 
gathered in the hand which held 
her switch and buff gauntlets ; and 
though her fine hair was beautifully 
dressed under her riding-hat, one 
tress was loose. 

‘Dear Winifred, my appearance 
does not shock you, I hope?’ said 
I, clasping her hand tenderly, and 
perhaps with some of that energy 
pecuhar to those who have but 
one. 

* Thank Heaven, it is no worse! 
she replied; ‘but, poor Harry 
Hardinge, an arm is a serious loss.’ 

‘Yet I might have come home, 
like Le Diable Boiteux, on two 
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wooden stumps, as Dora once half 
predicted ; but even as it is, my 
round-dancing is at an end now. 
By the way, I have a sorrowful 
message for you.’ 

‘Then I don’t want to hear it. 
But from whom ? 

‘One who can return no more, 
but one who loved you well—Phil 
Caradoc.’ 

A shade of irritation crossed her 
face for a moment ; and then with 
something of sorrow she asked, 

‘And this message ?—poor fel- 
low, he fell at the Redan ! 

‘His last thoughts and words 
were of you, Winny—amid the 
anguish of a mortal wound,’ said 
I; and then I told her the brief 
story of his death, and of his in- 
terment in the fifth parallel. Her 
eyes were very full of tears; yet 
none fell, and somehow my little 
narrative failed to excite her quite 
so much as I expected. 

‘Did you not love him ? 

‘No,’ she replied curtly, and 
gathering up the skirt of her habit 
more tightly, as if to leave me. 

‘Did you never do so? 

‘Why those questions ?—never, 
save as a friend—poor dear Mr. 
Caradoc! But let us change the 
subject,’ she added, her short lip 
quivering and her half-drooped 
eyelids too. 

I was silent for a minute. I 
knew that, with a knowledge of 
the secret sentiment which Wini- 
fred treasured in her heart for my- 
self, I was wrong in pursuing thus 
the unwelcome theme of Caradoc’s 
rejection ; moreover, there are few 
men, if any, who would not have 
felt immensely flattered by the pre- 
ferences of a girl so bright and 
beautiful, so soft and artless, as 
Miss Lloyd; and I found myself 
rapidly yielding to the whole charm 
of the situation. 

‘ How odd that you should have 
returned on my birthday !" said she, 
playing with her jewelled switch, 
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and permitting me to retain her 
ungloved hand in mine. 

* Your birthday ! 

‘Yes; I am just twenty-three.’ 

‘The number of the old corps, 
Winifred—the number, see it when 
he may, a soldier never forgets.’ 

‘But I hope you have bidden 
good-bye to it for ever.’ 

‘Too probably ; and you cannot 
know, dear Winifred, how deep is 
the pleasure I feel in being here 
again, after all I have undergone— 
here in pleasant Craigaderyn ; and 
more than all with you—hearing 
your familiar voice, and looking 
into your eyes.’ 

‘Why? she asked, looking out 
on the sunlit chase. 

‘Can you ask me why, when you 
know that I love you, Winny, and 
have always loved you ?” 

* As a friend, of course,’ said she, 
trembling very much ; ‘ yes—but 
nothing more.’ 

‘I repeat that I love you tenderly 
and truly; have I not ever known 
your worth, your goodness—’ 

‘Is this true, Harry Hardinge ?” 
she asked in a low voice, as my 
arm encircled her, and she looked 
coyly but tremblingly down. 

‘True as that God now hears us, 
my darling, whom I hope yet to 
call my wife !’ 

‘QO, say it again and again, dear 
Harry,’ said she, in a low voice 
like a whisper ; ‘I did so doubt it 
once—did so doubt that you would 
ever, ever love me who—who— 
loved you so,’ she continued, grow- 
ing very pale. ‘It may be unwo- 
manly in me to say this, Harry; 
but I am not ashamed to own it 
now.’ 

‘To a poor cripple, a warlike 
fragment from the Crimea,’ said I 
with a smile, as caressingly I drew 
her head down on my shoulder; 
and while I toyed with her dark- 
brown hair, and gazed into her ten- 
der violet-coloured eyes, I thought, 
‘How can a man love any but a 


woman with eyes and hair like 
Winny’s ?” 

(At that moment I quite forgot 
how fatuously I had worshipped 
the thick golden tresses, the snow- 
white skin, and deep black eyes of 
Valerie. And it was for me that 
Winny had declined poor Phil, Sir 
Watkins, and some one else! O, I 
certainly owed her some reparation!) 

‘Bless you, darling, for your 
love,’ said I; ‘and I think our 
marriage will make good Sir Madoc 
so happy.’ 

‘You were ever his favourite, 
Harry.’ 

‘And you have actually loved 
me, Winny—’ 

‘Ever since I was quite a little 
girl,’ she replied in a low voice, 
while blushing deeply now. 

‘ Ah, how blind I have been to 
the best interests of my heart! I 
always loved you, Winifred ; but I 
never knew how much until now.’ 

‘I am sure, Harry, that I—that 
Ishal— _ 

‘What, love ? 

‘Make you a very, very good 
little wife, and be so kind to you 
after all you have undergone.’ 

As she said this, with something 
between coyness and artlessness 
that proved very bewitching, I 
pressed her close to me, and there 
flashed upon my memory the dream 
of her, as I lay wounded and athirst 
near the ditch of the Redan, and 
also the singular coincidence of her 
pet goat leading to my discovery 
when lying half buried under the 
dead horse and cannon-wheel on 
the field of Inkermann. 

‘Papa and Dora,’ said she, in a 
low broken voice, ‘on that day 
when my great grief came—’ 

‘Which grief?” 

*The tidings of your being 
drowned,’ she continued, weeping 
at the recollection,—‘ and when I 
let out the long-hidden secret of 
my heart, told me not to weep for 
you, Harry ; that you were far hap- 











pier elsewhere than on earth ; that 
you were in Heaven; and poor 
papa said over and over again the 
Welsh prayerwhich ends Gogoniant 
ir Tad ac ir Mab, ac ir Yspryd 
Glan.’ 

‘What on earth is all that? I 
asked, smiling. 

‘Glory to the Father, the Son, 
and so on. Well, Harry, it was 
all in vain. I felt that in losing 
you I had lost the desire of my 
eyes, the love of my girl’s heart— 
for I always did love you, and I 
care not to tell you so gpenly 
again,’ she added, as the tenderarms 
went round me, and the loving lips 
sought mine. ‘ My crave for news 
from the seat of war, and the terror 
with which I read those horrible 
lists, Harry, are known to myself 
only ; yet why should I say so? 
many others, whose dearest were 
there, must have felt and endured 
as I did.’ 

‘All that is over now, pet Winny.’ 

‘ And you are here with us again, 
Harry.’ 

‘And am yours—yours only !’ 

‘ But there is the bell to dress 
for dinner, Harry—and here come 
Dora and Gwenny Vaughan,’ she 
added, giving a hasty smooth to 
her hair, which somehow had been 
a little rumpled during the preced- 
ing conversation. 

The two girls came in for a 
minute or so, in their hats and 
riding habits ; the last-named was 
a very beautiful and distinguished- 
looking blonde, who could talk 
about hunting like an old whipper- 
in, and who received me with kind 
interest, while Dora did so with her 
usual gushing emfpressement. 

The dinner, which came subse- 
quently in due course, was rather 
a tame affair to Winny and me, 
when contrasted with our recent 
interview in the drawing-room ; but 
the tender secret we now shared, 
and the perfect consciousness that 
no obstacle existed to our marriage, 
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made us both so radiantly happy, 
that Sir Madoc’s rubicund face 
wore a comical and somewhat per- 
plexed expression, till we had our 
postprandial cigar together in the 
conservatory. So the whole affair 
came about in the fashion I have 
narrated ; yet but a day or two be- 
fore I had been affecting a desire 
to visit the Russian prisoners at 
Lewes ! 

At table, of course, I required 
much assistance, and though I 
urged that Owen Gwyllim or one 
of the footmen should attend me, 
there was often a friendly conten- 
tion among the three girls to cut 
my food for me, as if I were a great 
baby ; and like something of that 
kind, I was flattered, petted, and 
made much of; and there was 
something so pleasant in being 
thus made a fuss with, and viewed 
as a ‘Crimean hero,’ that I scarcely 
regretted the bones I had left at 
the Redan. 

‘ And so, poor Harry,’ said Dora, 
after hearing the story of that affair, 
‘you had no brave beautiful Sister 
of Mercy to nurse you ?” 

‘No; I had only Corporal Mul- 
ligan, a true and brave-hearted 
Irishman, who lost an eye at Alma; 
and a kind-hearted fellow he 
was!’ 

Winifred did not talk much ; but 
in her place as hostess seemed 
brilliantly happy, and quite her old 
self. 

We had all a thousand things to 
talk of, to tell, and to ask each 
other ; and the fate of that strange 
creature Guilfoyle, or rather the 
mystery which then attended it, 
excited almost the commiseration 
of Sir Madoc, who, once upon a 
time, was on the point of horse- 
whipping him. On certain points 
connected with my residence at 
Yalta, I was, of course, as mute as 
a fish. 

Of Caradoc he spoke with gen- 
uine sorrow—the more so, as he 
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was the last of an old, old Welsh 
line. 

‘Poor fellow! said he; ‘ Phil 
was a man of whom we may say 
that which was averred of Colonel 
Mountain, of the Cameronians, 
“that though he were cut into 
twenty pieces, yet every piece 
would be a gentleman” !’ 

Over our cigars, I told Sir Madoc 
all that had passed between Wini- 
fred and me, and begged his ap- 
probation ; and I have no words to 
express how enthusiastic the large- 
hearted and jolly old man became ; 
how rejoiced, and how often he 
shook my hand, assuring me that 
he had ever loved me quite as much 
as if I had been a son of his own; 
that his Winny was one of the best 
girls in all Wales—true as steel, 
and one who, when she loved, did 
so for ever. 

‘I thank Heaven,’ he added, 
‘you didn’t get that slippery eel, 
my Lady Aberconway 

‘So do I now, Sir Madoc,’ was 
my earnest response. 

But I had not yet seen quite the 
last of Estelle Cressingham. 

Of her Winifred must, at times, 
have been keenly and_ bitterly jeal- 
ous, yet she was too gentle, too 
lady-like and enduring, to permit 
such an emotion to be visible to 
others. 


CHAPTER LX. 
A HONEYMOON. 


AND so it came to pass, as per- 
haps Sir Madoc had foreseen, by 
the doctrine of chances, and with- 
out any romance or sensationalism, 
that in the bright season ofsummer, 
Winifred and I—after a short en- 
gagement, and many a delicious 
ramble by the Elwey and Llyn 
Aled, in the Martens’ dingle and by 
the old rocking-stone—were mar- 
ned in Craigaderyn Church, by her 
secret admirer, the tall pale curate 


in the long, long coat, ‘assisted’ by 
another (as if aid in such cases 
were necessary); and amid the 
summer sounds that came floating 
through the open porch and point- 
ed windows, with the yellow flakes 
of hazy sunshine, when I heard the 
voice of the pastor uniting us, I re- 
membered the Sunday we were all 
last in the same place, and the day- 
dreams in which I had indulged 
during the prosy sermon, when I 
fancied the same solemn service 
being said, and when, by some 
magic, the image of Winifred wou/d 
ever come in the place of another. 

Sir Watkins Vaughan, a purpose- 
like and gentlemanly young fellow, 
a prime bat and bowler, a good 
shot and good horseman, a thorough 
Englishman and lover of all field 
sports, and who acted as my 
groomsman, was so intent on look- 
ing at Dora—radiant in white crape 
and tulle as one of her sister's 
bridesmaids—that he made, as he 
said, ‘a regular mull’ of drawing 
off my glove, an office which I could 
not have done for myself. 

At last the whole was over; the 
golden hoop had been slid on the 
slender finger of a tremulous little 
hand; we were made one ‘till 
death do us part; and after the 
usual kisses and congratulations, 
came forth into the glorious sun- 
shine, while overhead the marriage 
chimes rang merrily in the old 
square tower which Jorwerth ap 
Davydd Lloyd had founded in 
honour of St. David five hundred 
years ago. ‘Then came the cheers 
in the churchyard—cheers that 
might wake the dead below the 
green turf; the guttural Celtic 
voices of the tenants and peasantry, 
the general jollity, with much twan- 
gle-dangling of harps borne by cer- 
tain itinerant and tipsy bards, at- 
tracted thither by the coin and the 
well-known Cymric proclivities of 
Sir Madoc ; and loud on all hands 
were praises of the beauty of the 
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Briodasferch (Welsh euphony for 
bride), with prayers for her future 
happiness, as we drove away to 
luncheon. 

All the household held high fes- 
tival. Owen Gwyllim wept in his 
glee, and drank our healths in mull- 
ed port with Mrs. Davis (for whom 
he had a tenderness) in her room ; 
and Bob Spurrit and Morgan Roots, 
and all the valets and gamekeepers, 
did ditto with mulled ale in the 
‘servants’ all,’ while we, leaving all 
to feast and speechify at Craiga- 
deryn, were speeding, as fast as 
four horses could take us, to hide 
our blushes at Brighton...... 

After the stormy life I had led, 
how sweet and blessed was home- 
rest with Winifred! No tempests 
of thought, of pique or jealousy, of 
disappointment or bitterness, agi- 
tated me now. It was all like first 
love, and as calmly as the summer 
gloaming among the mountains, 
the joyous time glided away with 
us. 

I felt how truly she had clung 
to me, and loved me as only those 
who have long been loved in secret, 
and whose value, to the heart at 
least, has been ascertained, by hav- 
ing been to all appearance lost in 
life, and lost in death too,—for had 
I not been so to her ?—and been 
mourned for as only the dead, who 
can return no more, are mourned. 
Yet I had survived all the perils of 
war, and her arms were round me 
now. 

How strange it seemed that I 
should once have been so indiffer- 
ent to all the graces of her mind 
and person ; that I had been wont 
to quiz poor Caradoc about her, 
and had more than once actually 
suggested that he should ‘ pro- 
pose ;’ and so, when I looked into 
her tender and loving eyes, I re- 
called her words on that day when, 
on a time that seemed so long ago, 
we had a ramble by the rocking- 
stone, and when she said, ‘ the eye 
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may be pleased, the vanity flatter- 
ed, and ambition excited by a wo- 
man of beauty, especially if she is 
one of rank ; yet the heart may be 
won by one her inferior” But I 
considered my little wife inferior to 
none and second to none. 

After all my wild work in the field 
and trenches, there was something 
wonderfully refreshing, bewitching, 
and attractive in having her hover- 
ing and gliding about me, and all 
her sweet companionship ; and it 
was so delightful and novel to have 
those quick and white and fairy-like 
fingers to adjust one’s necktie, to 
settle one’s collar, and give, per- 
haps, just a finishing touch with a 
carved ivory brush to the back-part- 
ing of one’s hair. 

It Aad seemed odd to me, at first, 
those bracelets, tiny rings, and hair- 
pins at times on my toilet table ; 
and equally odd to her my collars, 
ties, studs, and razors sometimes 
left on hers: and we were laughing 
and chatting merrily of this com- 
munity in matters one lovely morn- 
ing at Brighton, when the sun was 
shining on the sea, that was dotted 
by a thousand pleasure-boats, and 
was all rippling in golden light from 
the snow-white cliffs of Beachy 
Head to Selsea Bill, and while the 
merry voices ofchildren came pleas- 
antly on the warm air from the 
Marine Parade, as we were seated 
at breakfast with the hotel windows 
open. 

Winifred was looking as only a 
young bride in her first bloom can 
look. She was more radiant than 
she had ever seemed even at Craig- 
aderyn ; and through the frills of 
her morning dress, a marvel of white 
lace and millinery, her slender 
throat and delicate arms, without 
necklet or bracelet, were seen to 
perfection, and I thought she never 
seemed so charming, as she sat 
smiling at me over the silver urn. 
Thus one quite forgot the fragrant 
coffee, the French rolls that lay 
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cosily hidden in the damask napkin, 
the dainty fresh eggs, the game-pie, 
the ham done up in Madeira, and 
as for the well-aired morning papers, 
they were never thought of at all ! 

On the morning in question my 
valet, Lance-corporal Mulligan, en- 
tered the room with our letters on 
a salver. 

I had picked up the poor fellow 
by the merest chance one night at 
the Brighton Theatre, where he had 
been receiving, as a super and sham 
soldier in a suit of tin armour, one 
shilling per night, exactly what he 
got from her Majesty’s most liberal 
government for risking his life night 
and day as a real one; and so, 
minus an eye, had betaken himself, 
after fighting at Alma and storming 
the Redan, to figuring at the Battle 
of Bosworth and marching to Dun- 
sinane. So he came to me gladly, 
while his Biddy and a chubby Pat, 
born under canvas among the tents 
of the Connaught Rangers, were 
snugly located in one of the gate- 
lodges at Craigaderyn. 

Erect as a pike he marched up 
to the table and laid the letters be- 
fore Winny, all save one, which he 
handed to me. It was oblong, offi- 
cial, and inscribed ‘On her Ma- 
jesty’s Service,’ words at the sight 
of which his solitary eye brighten- 
ed, while he regarded them with 
respect, as an Osmanli might the 
cipher of the Sultan ; and then he 
stood at ‘attention,’ lingering by, 
napkin in hand, to hear what the 
contents were. 

They were, as usual in such com- 
munications from the Horse Guards, 
very brief, but not the less gratify- 
ing. 
The Military Secretary had the 
honour to inform me, that her Ma- 
jesty had been graciously pleased 
to signify her intention of confer- 
ring the new order of merit, entitled 
the Victoria Cross, on certain offi- 
cers, seamen, and soldiers, for acts 
of bravery during the late war; that 


my name was on the list for it, on 
the recommendation of Brigadier- 
general Windham, as a reward for 
volunteering with the ladder party 
at the storming and capture of the 
Redan on the 8th September ; and 
that my presence was required ata 
parade before her Majesty, on a 
certain day named. 

‘ That is all, Mulligan—you may 
go,’ said I, and he wheeled about 
sharply, as if on a pivot, and stalk- 
ed out; while Winny kissed me, 
ran her white fingers caressingly 
through my hair, her face beaming 
with delight. 

‘But, Winny, by Jove I’ve done 
nothing to deserve this. I only 
tumbled into an embrasure of the 
Redan, to be tumbled out again,’ 
said I; ‘and I got jambed among 
the dead.’ 

‘Nothing, darling—do you call 
that nothing ?’ she exclaimed. ‘QO, 
this is indeed delightful—a real de- 
coration ! How proud I am of you ! 
and yet—and yet—I am loth to 
leave Brighton for town. We are 
so happy here; we have been so 
jolly, Harry.’ 

‘But, Winny, we shall return ; 
we have “done” tne pier, the pa- 
rade, and the pavilion again and 
again.’ 

‘Have you wearied ?” 

‘When with you / 

‘And I with you, Harry. ButI 
am so happy that I fear at times 
such happiness cannot last.’ 

‘ Town will be a pleasant change 
for a time ; and then the spectacle 
in the Park will be most brilliant, 
and—all the world of fashion will 
be there.’ 

‘And one perhaps whom—I 
don’t wish to see,’ said she, pout- 
ing. 

* One—who ?” 

‘ Lady Aberconway will be there, 
no doubt,’ she replied, with a little 
nervous laugh. 

‘What of that, in the world of 
London? And what now is Es— 
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the Marchioness of Aberconway, 
or Aber-anything-else, to me, Win- 
ny darling ?” 

‘Nothing now, of course—but— 
but—’ 

‘ But what ? 

‘I cannot forget that she Aas been 
something to you.’ 

‘Never what you are now,’ said 
I, clasping her to my breast with 
one arm, and kissing her on the 
eyes and hair. 

‘You pet me too much, Harry, 
and I fear will quite spoil me,’ said 
she, laughing merrily again. 

‘Who could live with you and 
not pet you? Would you have me 
to wrap myself up in a toga, a man- 
tle of marital dignity, and remain 
solemnly on a pedestal like an arm- 
less statue, for my little wife to 
worship? But there was some- 
thing in one of your letters that 
made you laugh ? 

‘It is from Dora.’ 

‘ And her news ?” 


‘Is that she has accepted 
Vaughan.’ 
‘Iam so glad to hearit! Then 


we shall have another marriage, 
and more feasting and harping at 
Craigaderyn ? 

‘Yes ; about the middle of Au- 
gust, or after the grouse-shooting 
begins, as dear papa would date it.’ 


CHAPTER LXI. 
* FOR VALOUR.’ 


Ir was in the height of the gay 
London season that this interesting 
ceremony, which formed the last 
scene connected with the Crimean 
War—the last chapter in its glori- 
ous yet melancholy history—was 
to be closed under the auspices of 
Royalty on a day in June, when 
the air was clear, bright, and sunny, 
the sky without a cloud. The place 
selected for the celebration, though 
perhaps not the most suitable in 
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London, was appropriate enough, 
by its local and historical associa- 
tions; and Hyde Park seemed 
beautiful and stirring when viewed 
through the mellow haze of the 
midsummer morning, with its long 
rows of trees and far expanse of 
green grass, on which the masses 
of cavalry and infantry, chiefly of 
the Household Brigade,were ranged, 
their arms and gay appointments 
flashing and glittering in the sun, 
and the mighty assemblage of fa- 
shionables, in splendid carriages, 
on horseback, or on foot—such an 
assemblage as London alone can 
produce—with the bronze Achilles, 
the trophy of another and far more 
glorious war, towering over all. 
There were present not less than 
a hundred thousand of the sight- 
loving Londoners, full of generous 
enthusiasm. A grand review formed 
a portion of the programme ; but 
as such displays are all alike, I shall 
skip that part of the day’s proceed- 
ings ; though there were present the 
79th Highlanders, whom I had last 
seen in the trenches before the Re- 
dan, preparing for the final assault 
at daybreak; the roth, that with - 
the 23rd went side by side in the 
up-hill charge at Alma ; the showy 
11th Hussars in blue with scarlet 
pelisses, who had ridden in the ter- 
rible death-ride at Balaclava; and 
with glittering brass helmets the 
gallant Enniskillens, who, with the 
Greys, had followed Scarlett in the 
task of avenging them. And there 
too, commanding the whole, in his 
plumed bonnet and tartan trews, 
was old Colin Campbell, riding as 
quietly and as grimly, amid the 
youth, rank, and beauty of London, 
as when he brought his Highland 
Brigade in stately échelon of regi- 
ments along the green slopes of the 
Kourgané Hill, and heard the gray 
Kazan columns, ere they fled, send 
up their terrible wail to heaven, that 
‘the angel of Death had come ” 
This veteran soldier, who had 
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carried the colours of the 9th Regi- 
ment under Moore at Corunna, 
looked old now, worn, and service- 
stricken, yet he had the wars of the 
Indian Mutiny before him still. By 
his side rode the hero of Kars in 
artillery uniform, and that brilliant 
Hussar officer, the Earl of Cardi- 
gan, mounted on the same horse 
he had ridden at Balaclava. 

The royal stand, as yet empty, 
was elaborately decorated ; gilded 
chairs of state were placed within 
it; and in front, covered with scar- 
let cloth, was a table whereon lay 
sixty-two of those black crosses, 
cast from Russian cannon, rude in 
design, but named after her Ma- 
jesty, and inscribed ‘ For Valour 
—sixty-two being the number who, 
on that day, were to receive them. 

We, ‘the observed of all observ- 
ers,’ had not as yet fallen in, so I 
lingered near the stand, where Wini- 
fred, Dora, and Gwenny Vaughan, 
and many other ladies were seated, 
and seeking, by the aid of parasol 
and fan, to shield themselves from 
the heat of the sun, and using their 
lorgnettes freely in looking for 
friends among the crowd, and in 
watching the proceedings, chatting 
and laughing gaily the while, with 
all the freedom of happy and heed- 
less girls; for the troops were 
‘standing at ease,’ and her Majesty 
had not yet come. 

Winifred was looking charming 
in her bridal bonnet — charming 
amid the loveliest women in the 
world, and they were there by thou- 
sands ; for she had the beauty of 
perfect goodness, and of the purest 
and gentlest attributes of woman- 
kind; for she was an artless and 
generous creature, too simple-mind- 
ed at times, even in this cold- 
blooded and well-bred age, to have 
the power of concealing her emo- 
tions. 

I wore my old and faded red 
coat of the Welsh Fusileers for the 
‘ast time; and though there was 
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something sad in the conviction 
that it was so, I never felt so proud 
of it, or of my looped-up sleeve, as 
on that day in Hyde Park. I felt 
that my occupation was gone, and 
that any other was unsuited to me, 
for ‘it is the specialty of a soldier’s 
career, that it unfits most men for 
any other life. They cannot throw 
off the old habitudes. They can- 
not turn from the noisy stir of war 
to the tame quiet of every-day life ; 
and even when they fancy them- 
selves wearied and worn-out, and 
willing to retire from the service, 
their souls are stirred by every 
sound of the distant contest, as the 
war-steed is roused by the blast of 
a trumpet.’ 

Often in fancy before this—for 
I was ever addicted to day-dreams 
—lI had pictured some such fete, 
some such ceremony, some such 
reward, for all our army had en- 
dured in Bulgaria, and done by the 
shores of the Black Sea; but the 
reality far exceeded all I had ever 
imagined. 

In my school-days, how I had 
longed, with all a boy’s ardour, to 
fight for my country and Queen! 
Well, I Aad fought—not for either, 
certainly, but for the lazy, wretched, 
and contemptible Turks—and her 
royal hand was about to reward 
me, by placing an order on my 
breast. 

The longing, the wild desire to 
achieve, to do something great, or 
grand, or dashing, had ever since 
those school-boy days been mine ; 
now that mysterious ‘ something’ 
was achieved, and I was about to 
be made a V.C. before that vast 
multitude, and, more than all, be- 
neath the soft kind eyes of one 
who loved me more than all the 
world. 

‘Who the dooce is that hand- 
some woman, on whom r a 
failed to catch the name) ‘ of ours 
is so devilish spooney? I heard 
one tall Plunger, in a marvellously 
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new panoply, lisp to another, as he 
checked his beautiful black horse 
for a moment in passing. 

‘What! can it be possible you 
don’t know? It is the talk of all 
town,’ replied the other, laughing, 
and in a low tone; ‘she is Lady 
Aberconway, old Pottersleigh’s wife 
—a more ill-mated pair don’t exist 
in Europe, by Jove ! 

‘So she has found consolation ?” 

‘ Rather,’ 

And the two glittering warriors 
with black boots, shining breast- 
plates, and fly-away whiskers winked 
to each other knowingly, and sepa- 
rated. 

I looked in the direction they 
had indicated. Close by me an 
officer of the Oxford Blues, with 
his horse reined-in close to the 
stand, was engaged in a conversa- 
tion, by turns gay and animated, or 
low andconfidential, with—FEstelle ! 
She was seated near her mother, 
Lady Naseby, who looked as im- 
passible and passionless as ever, 
with her cold and imperious dig- 
nity of face and manner, and her 
odious white shock, now somewhat 
aged and wheezy, in her lap. 

* Love,’ it is said, ‘is as hard as 
any snake to kill.’ Perhaps so, but 
I could regard her daughter now 
without any special throb of my 
pulse, or thrill in my heart. 

Still I could not but confess that 
her high class of beauty, in style, 
polish, and finish, was wonderful, 
and when in repose, cold and aris- 
tocratic to a degree. She had 
achieved already that which has 
been justly described as ‘ that 
queenly standard women so often 
attain after marriage, while losing 
none of their early charms,’ unless 
I except a little heartless flippancy 
of manner in the conversation, 
which, as I was pressed near her 
by the crowd, I was compelled to 
overhear. 

Her toilette was as perfect as lace, 
tulle, and flowers could make it. 
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How often had I gazed tenderly 
and passionately on that face, so 
false and yet so fair, and kissed it 
on lips, and eyes, and cheek! and 
now it was turned smilingly, laugh- 
ingly, and, I am sorry to add, lov- 
ingly, to the boyish and insipid 
face of that long-legged, curled, and 
pomatumed Guardsman, who had 
‘never set a squadron in the field,’ 
nor smelt powder elsewhere than at 
Wormwood Scrubs or Bushey Park. 

I turned from her with something 
of sublime contempt, and yet, odd 
to say, I felt a nervous twinge, as 
if in the arm that was now no longer 
in my sleeve, when her voice reach- 
ed me; but after all that had come 
and gone, that voice could find no 
echo now in my heart. Sweetly 
modulated it was still, but seem- 
ed to me only ‘low and clear as 
the song of a snake-charmer.’ 

‘It will be the ball of the season 
—you will be there of course?’ she 
asked. 

‘Only if you go, Lady Aber- 
conway — not unless,’ replied the 
trooper in a low tone; ‘ what or 
who else should take me there ? 

‘So they have made your uncle 
a K.C.B.’ 

‘Yes—and somebody is going 
to marry him on Tuesday at eleven 
in Hanover-square.’ 

‘ And your brother is coming up 
for his little exam. I have heard 
also.’ 

‘Yes—at Woolwich. The idea of 
any fellow fancying the Artillery.’ 

‘Is he handsome—is he any- 
thing like you? Then, without 
waiting for a reply to these im- 
portant queries, she suddenly said, 
‘Gracious, mamma, there is an- 
other poor creature withoutan arm!’ 

‘ Poor deyvil—so there is,’ drawl- 
ed her male friend, and then I 
knew by these flattering remarks 
that their august regards were turn- 
ed on me; but my bushy Crimean 
beard, my empty sleeve, and, as 
yet, rather pale cheek, and more- 
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over my face being half averted, 
prevented Estelle from recognising 
me; or it might be, that I dwelt 
but little in her memory. 

‘ What is that officer’s regiment?” 
she asked, adding doubtfully, ‘he 
is an officer, isn’t he—but his uni- 
form is deplorabie !’ 

*Twenty-third—Welsh Fusileers.’ 

‘Ah, indeed ! 

I now turned fully round ; for a 
moment our eyes met, and then I 
moved back to where Winifred 
sat. Estelle eyed me keenly enough 
now,and fanned herself,as I thought, 
with a little air of vexation, from 
time to time. Yet that was not 
flattering : for I knew that though 
a woman may forget, she does not 
like the idea of being forgotten, or 
that even when flirting with an- 
other, her empire over an old lov- 
er’s heart is at an end. 

She had deteriorated in style, 
and her tone of flippancy was not 
that of the Estelle I had once 
loved ; and as for the boy Guards- 
man, with whom gossip was already 
linking her name, poor fool! his 
love for her and her extravagance 
soon ruined him. Bills were dis- 
honoured thick and threefold ; 
cent-per-cent, London and Judea 
between them cleaned him out. 
A meeting of the Guards’ Club 
passed such resolutions that he was 
compelled to begin the sliding 
scale—from ‘the Guards to Line, 
and thence to the devil,’ as the 
phrase is — and to recruiting for 
H.M. 2nd West India Regiment 
in Sierra Leone, where drink and 
fever finished him ; and he lies now 
by the bank of the Bunce river, as 
completely forgotten by Estelle as 
if he never had been. 

‘Do you see whois there, Harry?” 
asked Winifred, with a rather agi- 
tated voice. 

‘Yes ; what of it, little one ? 

* Only that I—hate her ? 

‘Why ? 

‘For her treatment of you.’ 
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‘How odd! said I, laughing ; 
‘had it been otherwise, Winny, we 
should not have had our delightful 
little trip to Brighton. Think of 
that, my British matron ! 

‘I am not a matron yet, but only 
your bride ; the honeymoon is not 
yet over, sir.’ 

‘Thank God you are so, dar- 
ling! What an escape I have had 
from being in old Pottersleigh’s 
place! But there sound the trum- 
pets, and I must fall in—fall in for 
the last time.’ 

And as drum and bugle sounded 
on all sides, and the arms flashed 
in the sunshine when the order was 
given to ‘shoulder,’ a brightness 
seemed to pass over all the eyes 
and expectant faces in the grand 
stand. The Queen had come, and 
all that passed subsequently was 
like a dream to me then, and is 
more so now. 

The sixty-two officers and men 
who were to receive the cross (and 
fourteen of whom belonged to the 
navy) were all, irrespective of rank, 
marshalled according to the num- 
ber of their regiment under Lieute- 
nant John Knox of the Rifles, who, 
like myself, had an empty sleeve. 
The braided breast of his dark- 
green uniform seemed ablaze with 
medals, for he had been with the 
ladder party in the attack on the 
Redan, where he lost an arm by a 
grape-shot. 

There were but two officers of 
the 23rd to win the decoration, and 
we were posted between two pri- 
vates of the 19th, and two of the 
34th; but all passed the royal 
stand in single file. I had never 
seen the Queen hitherto, and sud- 
denly I found myself before her— 
a smiling-faced, graceful, though 
stout little lady, in a low hat, 
adorned with a beautiful plume, 
and wearing a scarlet tunic and 
blue skirt; and I certainly felt 
my heart vibrate, as with her own 
hands she pinned the decoration 
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on my breast—vibrate with a flush 
of pride and joy only to be felt at 
such a time and at such a cere- 
mony; and yet amid it all I thought 
of the dear little wife who, with 
her eyes dim with tears of happi- 
ness, was watching me. 

I then passed on, giving place 
to a lame private of the 34th Foot, 
the Prince Consort saluting each 


recipient as he passed him— ~ 


many slowly, painfully, and with 
difficulty ; for some poor maimed 
and haggard-faced fellows were 
hobbling on sticks and crutches, 
and some, like the gallant Sir Tho- 
mas Trowbridge, who had lost both 
legs, were wheeled to the very feet 
of the Queen in bath-chairs. 

At last all was over—this clos- 
ing episode of our war in the Cri- 
mea; and as we drove from the 
crowded park to get the train for 
Brighton—the honeymoon was not 
yet finished —I had forgotten all 
about Estelle and her Plunger; 
and I thanked God in my heart 
that I was not lying where so many 
lay in the land we had left, and for 
the tender and true-hearted wife 
He had given me, as I laughingly 
hung round her pretty neck the 
black-iron order of valour — the 
Victoria Cross. 

Fifteen years have passed since 
that auspicious day. 

And now, as I write these clos- 
ing lines, I can see, through the 
lozenged and mullioned windows 
of the library, the old woods of 
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Craigaderyn tossing their leafy 
branches on the evening wind, and 
the sunset lingering redly on the 
lofty peaks of Snowdon and Car- 
neydd Llewellyn. 

Old Sir Madoc—too old now to 
back even his most favourite hunter 
—is sitting yonder in the sunshine, 
looking dreamily down the _far- 
stretching vista of the chase to 
where the bright sea is rippling in 
the distance. 

The flowers are blooming as gaily 
on the terrace as they did on the 
day of Dora’s féte, and she has long 
been aunt Vaughan ; for at Craig- 
aderyn there are little ones now— 
a violet-eyed Winifred, who scam- 
pers through the park on a Welsh 
pony ; a dark-haired Madoc, who 
can almost handle a gun; and a 
golden-curled Harry to run after the 
tossing leaves, to shout to the deer 
and hare as they lurk among the 
fern; to seek for birds’ nests among 
the shrubbery; to grab at the gold 
fish in the fountain with his fat 
little fists ; to clamber about Sir 
Madoc’s chair and knees; to ride 
on the backs of Owen Gwyllim and 
old Corporal Mulligan, and in whom 
we see mamma’s eyes, papa’s ex- 
pression—nods, winks, and blinks, 
and so forth, all so exactly repro- 
duced and blended, that our best 
friends don’t know which of us he 
most resembles; so ‘Time, the 
avenger’ of all things, has brought 
nothing but joy and happiness to 
us at Craigaderyn. 
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THERE must be misconception 
somewhere in the opinions held 
and circulated concerning brother- 
ly love. It is currently reported 
that people do zof love one ano- 
ther, whereas the daily experience 
of life assures us that they do. If 
they did not, why this tender in- 
erest in their mutual concerns? 
Why this overpowering desire to 
be acquainted with all that affects 
them? ‘To say the least, it is un- 
selfish to forget one’s own short- 
comings in an affectionate concern 
for the shortcomings of others, and 
to lose time, usually so precious, 
in discovering how our friends 
spend it. A blind philanthropy 
will sometimes become a mental 
disease, and so this amiable weak- 
ness has grown into one to which 
both sexes are equally subject. 
Diseases old and new must have 
names whereby to distinguish them 
from their predecessors or con- 
temporaries. Some thirty or forty 
years ago, England was visited by 
an infectious epidemic which no 
one understood ; it was not a cold, 
it was not a cough, it was not a 
fever, it was not an atrophy, yet it 
partook of all. A new name was 
required, and the faculty called it 
influenza. In like manner, this 
disease of which we write, which 
like influenza pervades the whole 
system, needed an appellation, and 
was strangely enough called Gos- 
sip. _We have no writing, either 
cuneiform or hieroglyphical, that 
can date the word, but its root was 
doubtless coeval with Babel and 
the confusion of tongues, and had 
possibly something to do with the 


building of that ambitious tower. 
We are told that it originally meant 
godfather and godmother, and 
may, by the addition of a letter, 
be rendered godship; implying 
that it not only stood sponsor for 
its numerous family, but arrogated 
to itself supreme authority over 
them. The word, however, suggests 
another origin, and may only have 
sprung up when our Elizabethan 
benefactors gave us tea. We pro- 
verbially talk over our tea-table, 
and go-sip seems a pretty conceit 
both for the imbibers ofthis unin- 
ebriating beverage, andthe suckers- 
in of the honey of news. The 
doubling of the middle letter might 
have been a figurative expression 
of the doubling of news as drunk- 
in with the tea. However, we must 
leave its farther derivation to the 
philologist, and content ourselves 
with the word of to-day. 

Gossip differs from influenza, in 
so far as it applies not only to the 
malady but the patient. 7Zve 
Gossip spread through the land is 
this infectious complaint, while « 
Gossip is one of the infected ; and 
so, according to the acknowledged 
meaning of the word, all society, 
scrupulous and unscrupulous, is 
composed of godfathers and god- 
mothers; for who can say he is not 
a Gossip? Indeed who but a mis- 
anthrope would assert that he has 
no interest in his fellows ? 

It is difficult to discover how this 
disease is propagated, for it is 
intermittent. Learned physicians 


have discoursed much of late on 
sewer gases, which will affect both 
prince and peasant; and we are 
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inclined to think every sort of 
gaseous effluvia has to do with this 
typhoidal gossip, which gains in all 
circles. From the inner orbit of 
our political Mercury, to the outer 
paths of those remote and newly 
discovered spheres peopled by city 
Arabs, gipsies, and the like, it is 
spread through our system. And 
the social system, like the solar, is 
‘wheel within wheel,’ turning and 
twisting round its central sun. 

Court gossip is said to circulate 
in this centre. We know that it did 
so circulate, for we have heard all 
about the Courts of the Charleses 
and the Georges, their Queens and 
Dames; of the French Louis’ and 
their Ladies, and even of the re- 
mote King Arthur and his Guine- 
vere. But what have we to say of 
that of her Majesty Queen Victo- 
ria? Not much. We mount Ossa 
on Pelion, and try to peep into the 
heaven 


‘ Of that strange, bright, and dreadful thing, 
a court ;’ 


and we see and hear nothing to re- 
pay our loyal curiosity. Nothing 
passes there sensational enough to 
amuse or diffuse, and gossip cares 
not for what teaches or edifies ; so 
we shrug our shoulders, and come 
down again to find diversion else- 
where. 

We have only to step into the 
next orbit, where reigns political 
gossip, and we are satisfied. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers make up for 
her Majesty’s deficiencies. We 
visit the Houses of Parliament, and 
going first to the Upper House, as 
is discreet, we learn how tenderly 
inquisitive the Lords are concern- 
ing the business, public and private, 
of the Commons, and descending 
to the Lower, we find the Com- 
mons equally interested in the 
Lords. In ‘both their houses’ 
each member makes the affairs of 
his brother his own, and discusses 
them indiscriminately. We hear 
of ambitions, jealousies, differences, 


party-spirit, party names, and even 
squabbles, but we do not care to 
hear of patriotism, loyalty,and hard 
work, so the former spreads and 
the latter vegetates. The town takes 
the infection, and thence it is 
borne, like thistledown, into the 
country. Nothing transmits it like 
paper. The post seems instituted 
expressly to carry it, and even the 
telegraphic wire is alive with it. 
In a day or so the whole kingdom 
gossips over what the Premier said, 
and what the Opposition did not 
say, what the Ministers did, and 
what the Members did not. A 
misadventure, a faux pas, Lord 
Positive’s mistake, or Mr. Grimm’s 
little jest rolls far and near, and 
rolling, gathers like a snowball. 
The ‘mistake’ becomes a false- 
hood, the ‘little jest’ a scandal, 
and how interested Mrs. Grundy is 
in it! She never pauses to think 
that 


‘ Virtuous and vicious every man must be, 
Few in th’ extreme, but all in the degree.’ 


We walk from political into 
fashionable gossip, which are as 
intimately intertwined as are the 
armorial bearings of the lords and 
ladies who initiate it. Here is 
food for all the Grundy family, 
from their illustrious ancestress 
to her most remote descendant. 
No member need perish for lack 
of nourishment, as parochial gos- 
sip tells us that many a starving 
limb of its body does. We learn 
from fashionable godfathers and 
godmothers, how they marry and 
are given in marriage—have mag- 
nificent trousseaux and costly pre- 
sents—and spend their honey- 
moons in Elysium, driving thither 
in a carriage-and-four. We prick 
our ears with pins and needles of 
grief if we chance to discover that 
the Elysium was temporary, and 
that even fashionable life has its 
reverses. We shake our heads 
over gambling debts and muilliners’ 
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bills, and weep to think that even 
rank and wealth are not superior 
to debt and disgrace. The outer 
circles learn with sad amaze how 
the inner orbit of this Venus is 
traversed, and that although she 
is next to the ministerial Mercury 
in her course round the royal Sun, 
she is yet subject to multiform slips 
and deviations, and that the great 
twin forces work hard day and 
night to maintain her in her place. 
Now she turns giddy on her axis 
and threatens to run into Mercury, 
anon she appears about to have a 
collision with the vulgar Earth. 
This would be more terrific than a 
railway collision, and the gossips 
would have much to do with it. 
One of her fair inhabitants, say my 
Lady Easy, beautiful, maybe, as was 
Venus herself before she turned in- 
to a planet, excites the admiration 
of many lords and knights, turns 
their weathercock heads, and near- 
ly loses her own equilibrium. Be 
she pure and transparent as a dia- 
mond, jealous men and envious 
women begin the misty rain of 
small-talk, which soon gathers into 
a storm. The waves of fashion- 
able life are first troubled, then ebb 
and flow tumultuously, and at last 
overleap their boundary, and rush 
from circle to circle, till the whole 
social system is flooded, and all its 
eyes are concentrated in the little 
spot where moves my Lady Easy. 
If she lose her head or her footing, 
the godfathers and godmothers will 
have her sins to answer for, since 
they have all cast a sly stone or 
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given her an underhand push. 
‘Ah, ye wha are sae gude yoursel, 
_ Sae pious and sae holy, 
Ye've naught to do but mark and tell 
Your neebor's faults and folly.’ 

The metropolis is as much a 
nucleus of gossip as is the much- 
maligned country, only it differs 
both in kind and degree. Literary 
gossip begins in the city. Although 
+h} ‘. "4 ~ 
this professes to send reports of in- 
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tellectual life through the spheres, 
yet the sound is often broken, or 
falls short through adverse noise. 
Some hapless authors are talked 
down who deserve to be talked up, 
while the fame of others is trumpet- 
ed forth which ought to be shouted 
back. The cancan of criticism is 
as dangerous as the small-talk of 
fashion. 

The same may be said of art 
gossip. The detracting speeches 
of rival artists, or the ill-natured 
sentence of anadverse connoisseur, 
is borne through the land nobody 
knows how, and in the course of a 
few days every one understands 
what a bad picture Tintoret has 
painted, and his reputation is gos- 
siped down for one year at least. 

Science acknowledges its own 
faults in a periodical called Science 
Gossip, so we will be content to 
leave this branch of our prolific sub- 
ject to speak for itself, which is so 
far fortunate, as it is beyond our 
ken, and comes to us only by hear 
say. Still it is said that scientific 
people do gossip just like ordinary 
mortals. 

Then there is the gossip of the 
schools, indulged in by masters and 
students equally, all over the edu- 
cational world. Here philosophi- 
cal theories are tossed about like 
indiarubber balls, that bound here 
and there at pleasure. They bear 
much pressure, but will sometimes 
burst, collapse, and fall useless to 
the ground. Gossip will rupture a 
theory, which might, but for it, re- 
bound to some purpose. 

Then we have musical and the- 
atrical gossip. ‘The worlds in which 
they circulate are spheres apart, in- 
asmuch as sound sets them going 
and sound checks them. The voice 
that commands the ear of thou- 
sands, by the emission of tones so 
transporting that they seem para 
disaical—or the speech so enun- 
ciated as to enthral a myriad au- 
ditors, by suggesting the ideal of 
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their real—can, by a natural tran- 
sition, swell the inharmonious choir 
of gossip. The queen of song or 
the king of tragedy and their com- 
peers, the envied and envious, lead 
the chorus, and the outer world 
takes it up, until the talents, de- 
fects, errors, if such there be, of the 
public vocalist or actor, become as 
much public property as their gifts. 
But the gossip ever begins at home, 
and originates with a so-called con- 
fidant or congener. So it does in 
all cases. ‘We know not how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth.’ 
Let us beware, then, of the first 
spark. 

We should scarcely have time, 
and our readers would surely not 
have patience, to consider all the 
offspring of this monster. There 
is still military gossip, legal gos- 
sip, mercantile gossip, magisterial 
gossip, and an endless succession 
of city-born descendants ; indeed, 
we should require some such office 
as Ben Jonson’s ‘ Staple of News’ 
even to register them. 

But of all the numerous progeny 
of these many-headed godfathers 
and godmothers, none is so prolific 
as ‘religious gossip.’ This is iden- 
tical in town and country, and is 
in danger of blasting the rock on 
which it professes to lean. Rever- 
ence is lost sight of by vulgarising 
things that should be revered. Be 
where you will, in public or private, 
in gay or grave society, on the rail- 
way or in the street, you hear 
religious gossip. Archbishops, 
bishops, deans and chapters, rec- 
tors and curates, are discussed un- 
reservedly, and the questions flip- 
pantly put and pertly answered are 
not whether they are apostolic 
teachers, but whether they are 
high, low, broad, or no church. 
Is this one ritualistic and traditional 
or biblical, and does he affect gor- 
geousness or simplicity? Does 
that one preach sermons or essays, 
truth or error? Does another we: t 
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scarlet or black, intone or read, say 
‘shibboleth’ or ‘sibboleth ?’ Matters 
of small moment at first become, 
through gossip, symbols of a party, 
and what was a breeze grows into 
a storm. Members of one family, 
as in civil wars of equally ignoble 
origin, assume different visible or 
invisible badges, which disunite as 
effectually as did the cross and 
crescent. Religious gossips imagine 
themselves martyrs, and take as 
their cry prophetic words intended 
to express the great struggle be- 
tween the christian and pagan, 
not the petty sectarianisms of a so- 
called christianised land. Thus we 
have the learned and ignorant can- 
vassing questions which are too 
narrow for the one and too broad 
for the other, while between them 
they gossip the indifferent into in- 
fidelity. 

We now turn to what is well 
known as country gossip, which 
differs from that of the city more 
in kind than in degree. To use 
the cant phrases of the day, it 
is more objective than subjective, 
more of persons than of questions 
or theories, and consequently more 
individually if less collectively dan- 
gerous. There is no art so difficult 
as conversation. It is just as much 
a gift, and as little cultivated, as 
painting or music. Many good- 
natured innocent people become 
gossips because they are ignorant 
of this art, yet do not know how 
to get on in society without it. 
What can we talk about? is a natu- 
ral question. Even that seemingly 
inexhaustibie subject, the weather, 
can be exhausted, familiar inquiries 
used up, and a man who talks of 
himself is a bore. He takes refuge 
in his neighbours. With the best 
of intentions, he yet adds his grain 
to the sack of mildewed wheat that 
is to be ground into the mixture 
called news. And a real piece of 


news is a luxury that must be dis- 
tributed. 


Who could be selfish 
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enough to hoard it? ‘Have you 
heard the news?’ goes from mouth 
to mouth until the ‘luxury’ exhausts 
itself. The doctor gives it to his 
patients, for must he not amuse as 
well as physic them? The lawyer 
takes it from his clients, for must 
he not humour them? The parson 
receives it from his flock, for must 
he not reprove them? The ladies 
distribute and their children suck 
it in, and the servants and poor 
finish it up. And what is it all 
about? Perhaps a match has been 
arranged or broken off—for matri- 
mony is ever a staple subject—a 
clergyman has been overtaken in 
a fault—a county family has come 
to grief—a tradesman has failed— 
Mrs. Martinet’s servants have re- 
belled, and been turned off without 
notice—poachers by flood and field 
have been taken and made glorious 
examples of by the magistrates, 
whose duty and interest it is to 
preserve the game—Mr. and Mrs. 
have quarrelled, nobody knows 
about what, and everybody tries to 
find out—and so on. These are 
the ‘luxuries’ or game, so to say, 
of gossip; the lighter delicacies, 
figuratively its dessert, are equally 
entertaining : the fast manners of 
a belle—the drinking or flirting 
propensities of a beau—the pecca- 
dilloes of mistresses and servants— 
the dress of every one—the meals 
of this friend and the income of 
that, together with the cupidity of 
the one and extravagance of the 
other—the nuisance of the So-and- 
so’s children—and the general 
manners and morals of rich and 
poor. 

This sort of gossip checks the 
good and impels the bad. Much 
true sympathy is repressed by a 
morbid terror of the remarks of by- 
standers; many a happy union has 
been undone by their blinking cu- 
riosity, and much incipient evil 
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stirred up by their suggestive P 
‘As well do as be said to have 
done,’ is the motto of many a wa- 
vering soul; and so the winks, nods, 
and innuendoes of gossip are often 
the foundation of crime. 
Sensational and spiritualistic gos- 
sip are, perhaps, the most fatal of 
all the symptoms of this malady. 
Weak minds are terrified and strong 
minds hardened by them. Murder, 
divorce, insanity, poisoning, are dis- 
cussed from parlour tokitchen, from 
hall to hut, until the mind becomes 
so familiarised with crime, that kill- 
ing is no murder, and infanticide 
scarcely more criminal than the 
drowning ofa puppy. The spiritual 
world is discussed as freely as the 
corporeal, and the invisible has 
become as much food for gossipy 
speculation as the visible. Spirits 
are made to join, by singularly un- 
spiritual rappings, in our conversa- 
ziones ; and it must be confessed, 
that if their conversation is judi- 
ciously reported by their journalist 
en séance, they are themselves little 
better than gossips. We would 
venture to suggest the telegraphic 
wire as a more exalted means of 
communication than household fur- 
niture ; and doubtless, if the sug- 
gestion should ever get wind, the 
assertion will at once follow that 
messages are actually conveyed and 
acknowledged, and questions asked 
and answered, between spirits in 
the flesh and spirits released from 
fleshly trammels, by means of gal- 
vanised wire launched ad infinitum 
into the unseen. Nothing is too 
low and nothing too high for the 
fingers of the gossips to attain. 
They can dethrone a monarch or 
discrown a May-queen; and we are 
inclined to say with Lorenzo in the 
Merchant of Venice, ‘1 think the 
best grace of wit will shortly turn 
into silence, and discourse grow 
commendable in none but parrots.’ 














HOW HE MARRIED HER. 


AN ODD STORY. 


-_——_—>_—- 


‘RAINING ?” 

‘ Hard as ever.’ 

* Con-found it ? 

We—that is, Gordon Scott of the 
Treasury, and myself—had come 
down to The Hollies, Dick Darell’s 
place in Hampshire, for three days’ 
pheasant-shooting. It had rained 
heavily ever since we left Waterloo 
by the 11.40 express ; we had just 
finished lunch, and it was coming 
down, if possible, more like the 
proverbial cats and dogs than ever 
—a_ steady straight downpour 
which held out no hope of cessa- 
tion. 

Now here was a nice state of 
affairs—three men shut up in a 
country house at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, with their guns standing 
up in mute protest against the walls, 
and the dogs whining and fidget- 
ting under the mahogany. 

What was to be done? 

‘Must make the best of it, you 
fellows,’ said our host, known in 
his bachelor days as ‘ Dandy Da- 
rell.’ ‘Doosid sorry, but / can’t 
help it, you know. Scott, the brown 
sherry’s with you.’ 

Here Dick put his long legs up 
on a chair, and, lighting up a huge 
regalia, began to smoke resignedly. 
Scott and myself followed his ex- 
ample, and a melancholy silence 
ensued. 

Our host was the first to break it. 

‘Very sorry Mrs. Darell’s not 
here now to entertain you two; but 
I told you that you’d have to put 
up with the regular bachelor busi- 
ness. My wife’s stoppin’ with her 
married sister in Warwickshire, and 
don’t return till next week.’ 


We both expressed our regret at 
not having the pleasure of meeting 
Mrs. Darell ; but declared that, as 
we had always been used to Dick 
in his bachelor state, we were quite 
able to put up with him as we found 
him now. 

‘ Ah,’ said Dick slowly, emitting 
a huge volume of tobacco smoke, 
‘hah—yes—of course. Well, didn’t 
think myself this time last year 
that 7 should ever do the Benedick 
game; doosid odd,’ he went on, 
looking out contemplatively at the 
rain, and then back again at the 
luxuriously-furnished and well-or- 
dered room. ‘Yes, most con-/ound- 
edly odd it all was, to be sure.’ 

‘As how?’ said Scott. ‘Don’t see 
myself it’s such a wonderful thing 
for a fellow to marry; it’s the na- 
tural order of things, I take it.’ 

‘ Soh, the wind’s in ¢at quarter, 
is it, old man? asked Darell, rais- 
ing himself on his elbow and look- 
ing across at the other with a queer 
smile. ‘Ah, I recollect now; what 
a forgetful idiot lam! / remember, 
you used to affect that youngest 
Lee girl in a way that looked like 
business. Well, let me congratu- 
late, and all that; better late than 
never, hey ?” 

Gordon Scott muttered some- 
thing like ‘ Nonsense!’ and filled his 
claret glass with a gush. ; 

‘But what do you mean,’ I said, 
‘about it’s being so odd? Do you 
mean that the present Mrs. D. took 
you in and did for you ?” 

‘Not at all—by Jove, no!’ said 
Dick, quite energetically for Az. 
‘ But the way, you know, I met and 
married Blanche was most uncom- 
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monly odd. But of course you know 
all about it ? 

We neither of us did, and begged 
him to tell us. 

Dick Darell lighted up another 
cigar, poured himself out a bumper 
of brown sherry, got up and looked 
out of window, then settled himself 
back again comfortably in his 
lounge-chair. ‘ Well,’ he then said, 
‘as this rain seems to have made 
up its stupid mind to go on with 
its little game, and as you fellows 
have nothing else to do, I don’t 
mind spinning the yarn once more 
over again about the affair: but I 
made sure you both knew it.’ 

We both settled ourselves ac- 
cording to our respective notions 
of comfort, filled our glasses anew, 
lit up fresh weeds, and generally 
went in for making the best of 
everything under the circum- 
stances. 

Well (began Darell), both of 
you know that about this time last 
year I was as doosidly much up a 
tree in the money way as any 
fellow coudd be. My respected pa- 
ternal allowed me 4oo/. per annum, 
paid quarterly. 7 couldn’t exist un- 
der eight, so you can imagine the 
consequences of the governor's 
hard-heartedness; the various little 
details and pleasant technicalities 
of the celebrated old story you can 
both fill in without my going over 
the ground anew, I’ve no doubt— 
‘tick,’ you know, and plenty of it ; 
then—Jews, and plenty of ¢iem. 

Well, I was then getting on for 
six-and-twenty—not a bad-looking 
lot, at least so the feminines used 
to say, but you must excuse any 
constitutional bashfulness I may 
display now and then when speak- 
ing of myself—and had not been 
regularly brought up to anything. 
When I left Christchurch the go- 
vernor paid off my ‘ticks; but 
after I had been about eighteen 
months in town, ‘reading for the 
Bar, ha, ha! you know, and applied 
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to him, naturally enough, for a little 
‘temporary assistance,’ he was 
good enough to tell me flatly he 
wouldn’t do anything of the sort, 
and that, beyond my beggarly al- 
lowance of 400/. a year, he wouldn’t 
pay a sou. So I had to make both 
ends meet as best I could; and I 
needn’t, perhaps, mention the fact, 
that my ‘best’ wasn’t anything 
wonderful, 

I used to think of all sorts of 
things— generally after breakfast, 
you know, over the inevitable B.- 
and-S.—army, bar, church, emi- 
grating, all had their turn, but 
couldn’t make my mind up to any- 
thing. Well, went on for another 
two years making up my mind, and 
at the end found it as far off being 
made up as ever. But there was 
one thing I did find out, and which 
found me out too, pretty smartly, 
and that was—-I was in a most 
be-eautiful mess in the rather im- 
portant matter of coin. 

At the close of last season I was 
so hard put to it by my friends the 
Jews, that existence in town be- 
came a positive burden. One morn- 
ing, at the beginning of August, I 
managed to give the fellows—who 
had been regularly besieging me at 
my rooms in the Albany—the slip, 
and got away safely to Brighton, 
where I established myself in some 
cosy lodgings I had been recom- 
mended to in Waterloo-street. 

Well, I was tol-lol comfortable 
there forabout a week. Then old 
Ephraim’s men got scent, and came 
down on me like a flock of vul- 
tures. I got, after some days’ ‘ soii- 
tary confinement,’ so sick of the 
sort of thing, that I determined to 
make another bolt of it. This, how- 
ever, as you may imagine, was easier 
said than done. 

It so happened just at that time 
that an old chum of mine—whose 
condition was pretty much the same 
as my own, only a little worse, in- 
asmuch as he had married a girl 
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without a penny;none other, in fact, 
than little Nellie de Montmorency, 
you recollect, of the Cracksideum 
—had taken a small sort of cottage- 
aftair near Reading, where he was 
trying to keep himself dark till the 
Hebrews could be squared. Well, 
I wrote to this fellow, told him of 
my pleasant predicament, and he 
at once begged me to come and 
share luck with him. So far, so 
good. ‘The next thing was to clear 
out of Brighton without being nob- 
bled. How on earth to do this I 
didn’t know, for my lodgings were 
always well watched by one of Eph- 
raim’s men. 

After many plans, entertained 
only to be dismissed as not feasible, 
I at last managed to make friends 
with the landlord of a house about 
half-way up my street, who got me 
off just in this way. 

In Waterloo- street, where my 
lodgings were situated, most of the 
houses rejoice in possessing traps 
which open on to the roof from the 
top landing. Luckily my house, as 
well as that of my landlord-friend, 
had these traps. Of course, you 
now begin to see the artful dodge? 

Well, in the words of the late 
Mr.G, P. R. James, ‘’ Twas a lovely 
morning in the pleasant month of 
September last, that a manly form 
might have been seen ascending 
the winding stairs that led to the 
top landing. On arriving at the 
summit, somewhat out of breath, 
the stranger paused, and gazed an- 
xiously around him ; then, espying 
a trap-door in the roof, he mount- 
ed a chair, which he abstracted from 
one ofthe neighbouring attics, and 
then — scrambled boldly through 
the aperture on to the roof.’ 

So far,so good. At last, aftera 
series of gymnastic feats with shaky 
chimney-pots, loose tiles, and other 
dangers of roof-top travelling, I 
reached my friend’s house. His 
trap-door was open in readiness for 
me; through this I quickly popped, 


and then, descending to his dining- 
room, made a careful survey of the 
street. It was all right ; Ephraim’s 
man had of seen me scrambling 
along the tops of the houses, for he 
was still smoking his villanous cab- 
bage-leaf on the kerbstone exactly 
opposite the house I had some ten 
minutes ago cleared out from. 

After, then, a couple of glasses of 
my good Samaritan’s ‘dry,’ ‘just,’ as 
he said, ‘ to celebrate the discom- 
fiture of the “‘persuasion,”’ I walked 
quietly out ofhis front door, strolled 
placidly up the street away from the 
bailiff-fellow, met a fly at the cor- 
ner, and in another ten minutes was 
driving in triumph up to the railway 
station. There I found that a train 
was just going to start, which stop- 
ped at Redhill Junction, from which 
place, the porter supposed, I could 
get another on to Reading. 

So naturally anxious was I to 
place some distance at once between 
myself and the bailiff, that I jumped 
into this train without any farther 
consultation of Bradshaw ; neither, 
indeed, was there any time for much 
interrogation, foras the man opened 
the door of an apparently empty 
first-class carriage for me, the guard 
blew his whistle, and the train be- 
gan to move slowly out of the sta- 
tion. 

Flinging myself back on the cush- 
ions I pronounced a most fervent 
‘Thank Heaven aloud. The next 
moment, on looking about me, I 
became aware that I was of quite 
alone in the compartment; a young 
lady, sitting at the window seat at 
the other end of the carriage read- 
ing, locked up at my exclamation, 
and—our eyes met! 

* - x ~ ~ 

Thad always lived a cynical, good- 
for-nothing sort of life; utterly 
pooh-poohed the notion of fellows 
‘ falling’ in love, and entertained a 
profound disbelief in ever meeting 
one’s ‘fate.’ Yet actually, despite 
all the experience and hardening 
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process of seven years’ London 
life, those brief thirty seconds or 
so of the eyes now demurely cast 
down over the amusing pages 
of Bradshaw completely reformed 
me. 

Reformed, did I say? ’Gad, I 
was converted, or perverted if you 
will, out and out upon the spot. 

Let me try and reproduce, if I 
can with any chance of success, the 
portrait of this truly remarkable 
talisman. 

From under a dainty gipsy-hat 
appeared a luxuriant mass of that 
soft golden-brown hair which, when 
in a good light, gleams witha sheeny 
ripple running through it ; long dark 
lashes veiled the downcast eyes, 
which, a few minutes before, had 
expended their wonderful electric 
battery upon poor defenceless me. 
These, indeed, were eyes which one 
but seldom sees, containing a kind 
of repressed power and brilliance 
in their naturally sleepy depths, only 
to be flashed into life now and then 
upon special occasions, and as a 
sort of guarantee for what they could 
do when put on their mettle. The 
dearest little wes refroussé came 
next ; and then a small mouth with 
full scarlet lips, which was made up, 
as if it was its normal condition, 
into acharming affectation of a baby 
pout; tiny pearl-gray hands clasped 
in her lap, completes what I am 
painfully aware to be but a wretch- 
edly weak and washed-out copy of 
her original photograph. 

But the actual picture before me 
then was such a very charming one 
as to cause me to become com- 
pletely oblivious for the time of 
Ephraim Moses, ef id genus omne. 
Nay, more than that, I was so /re- 
mendously * converted’ by the time 
Redhill was reached as to have al- 
most forgotten that the porter had 
told me that I was to ‘change’ 
there for Reading. 

Whilst searching madly in my 
pockets for the omniscient Brad- 
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shaw, I was more than delighted 
to find that my 7s-d-z7s was doing 
the same—that is, the same, you 
understand, in her own essentially 
feminine way. 

‘Could I be of any use in getting 
or seeing after her luggage for her? 
Great rush generally at these junc- 
tion places.’ Almost the first words 
I had spoken yet, so very much had 
she ‘ kept herself to herself’ all the 
forty-five minutes’ journey. 

A low and essentially musical 
voice murmured ‘ Thanks;’ and the 
wonderful battery of eyes was un- 
masked once more to be flashed up 
at poor me. 


Her luggage was, after the usual 
hurried scrimmage, safely dug out 
from the van, and arranged, side by 
side with mine, in a little edifice on 
the platform. 

Could I get her ticket for her 
now ? 

*O, thanks.’ The musical voice 
again, but no electric battery this 
time. 

* What shall I ask for ? 

‘Reading, if you please.’ 

Rapture! She, too, was going 
io Reading. Happy Reading, and 
—-happy me ! 

No sooner said than done. We 
cross the line, and I hammer fiercely 
at the closed ticket-door. After a 
considerable amount of the fierce 
hammering, the door is_half- 
opened. 

What ever did I want? Theywere 
closed for the night. 

‘Closed! Why, I 
“ firsts” to Reading.’ 

‘There isn’t another train to 
Reading at all to-night—the last 
went at 7.10.” And the door was 
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slammed back with official indig- 
nation. 

* There isn’t another train to Read- 
ing to-night I 

This was decidedly pleasant. Our 
train had just missed the 7.10 by 
about five minutes only. What was 
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to be done? What should I say to 
my fair vis-a-vis? Here was a 
pretty predicament: a young lady 
and ditto gentleman left alone to- 
gether on the platform of a little 
out-of-the-way country station, at a 
quarter past seven in the evening, 
with not the slightest chance of get- 
ting to their several destinations, or, 
in fact, as far as I could foresee, of 
getting any dinner, and, after that 
—any beds. 

It was most decidedly unplea- 
sant, and quite as decidedly awk- 
ward for her; and me—if it came to 
that. What should I say? I must 
say something. She was waiting on 
the platform outside with the lug- 
gage, in expectation of her ticket. 

I put a bold face on it, went out 
of the office, hesitated just one mi- 
nute, and then—told her the facts 
and present aspect of affairs. 

The poor child was awfully up- 
set, and I really thought at one time 
was going to cry; however, she 
thought better of ¢/a/, and instead 
asked me, ‘What was to be done?’ 

It appeared, in the explanation 
she gave me as a fellow-creature in 
misfortune, that she was to have 
been met at Reading by her friends, 
with whom she was going to stay 
ona short visit preparatory to going 
home. Very remarkable coinci- 
dence this! As I told her, 7too was 
to have been met at Reading by my 
friends, with whom / was going to 
stay on avisit. I didn’t mention a 
word about Ephraim Moses and Ais 
young friends. And now, what was 
to be done? Would she remain 
where she was just for one minute, 
while I went off and found some 
fellow to make inquiries of ? 

She would ; and I went off. 

Surely a most curious place, that 
platform of Redhill Junction on that 
eventful evening—as deserted and 
quiet as if it belonged to some old 
city, or rather village, of the dead 
—not a sound to be heard, not a 
porter to be seen. For some mi- 


nutes I walked frantically about al- 
most in despair, till at last, under 
a bench, I espied the bell Happy 
thought !—seize itand ringit. No 
sooner said than done. After mak- 
ing a deafening noise for what 
seemed to me, being close to the 
instrument, a very considerable 
period, a sleepy-looking face was 
put round a corner, and a sleepy 
voice pronounced these two em- 
phatic syllables, 

“Ul—? 

I instantly made a bolt after the 
voice, and, in a dark grimy little 
sort of cupboard, redolent of train- 
oiland onions, discovered its owner, 
a nondescript porter, lamp-trimmer 
sort of fellow, in greasy velveteen, 
and with a mouth full of bread and 
cheese. 

‘Why can’t a chap ’ave his sup 
pers without chaps a-ringin’ of the 
bell? It ain’t hoften as it ain’t 
a-ringin’, and I gets a little peace 
and cumfit,”’ growled my friend in 
a deeply-injured tone. 

I went straight to the point at 
once, appealed at the same time to 
his feelings and his pocket, and 
found the Zz//er argument alter his 
attitude very considerably, as I ex- 
pected. 

It was quite correct, he said, that 
there was not another train that 
night, or any means of getting on. 

What cou/d we do, then ? 

‘Stop at the ’otel for the night.’ 

‘There zs an hotel here, then ? 
Hurrah 

‘ F’es, there were the White ’Art, 
but it on’y had one bedroom for 
strangers, and ¢hat were gene'lly 
let.’ 

Did he think it was let then? 

‘No, he didn’t think as it were: 
he thought we might be able to 
have it.’ 

We! I-saw the ridiculous awk- 
wardness of the position directly ; 
and yet, what was the good of my 
explaining matters in theirtrue light 
to this bumpkin ? Time enough for 
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explanations when we got to the 
hotel. 

Thinking over this, as I went to 
rejoin my fellow-traveller, I came 
to the conclusion that it would be 
better, in order to avoid any pos- 
sible chance of offending her, not 
to mention the fact of the limited 
accommodation at the White Hart, 
but to take my chance ofa turn-up 
sofa or easy-chair, and the explana- 
tion with the people of the inn after 
she had retired. It was very stu- 
pidly awkward as it was, and an 
explanation as to ways and means 
before my fair incognita would only 
make it more so. 

So I went back to the young 
lady—whom I found mounting guard 
over our little edifice of luggage— 
with a smiling countenance, and 
told her that I had discovered a 
sort of an hotel close by, where she 
could have some dinner, stop the 
night, and then go on by an early 
train next morning. 

I saw her face flush pinkly under 
her veil, and she hesitated shyly be- 
fore she answered, 

‘And you—you must be hungry 
also? 

I was, to say the truth, most un- 
commonly hungry, for I had been 
far too excited with making my 
escape from the bailiffs in Brighton 
to eat any lunch before leaving. So 
I said so, and asked furthermore if 
I might be permitted to order the 
dinner, and—woeudd she object to 
my ordering it for—/we ? 

*O, thanks, was her answer, 
which might be interpreted any 
way, so | naturally construed it 
myself. 

At this interesting point my vel- 
veteened friend appeared on the 
scene with a hand-truck for our 
luggage, and to show us ‘the way 
to the ’otel.’ 


The White Hart Inn at Redhill, 
which my velveteened friend had 
dignified into an hotel, was a very 


pretty old-fashioned, but remark- 
ably snug, hostelry, standing back 
some twenty yards from the high 
road, in its own pretty, prim, old- 
fashioned garden, and not more 
than ten minutes’ walk from the 
station. A waiter of ancient ap- 
pearance ushered us—with an old- 
fashioned elaborate bow, which had 
the true smack of the good old 
school of waiters, and far, very far 
indeed, removed from the degene- 
rate off-handedness of the waiter of 
to-day—into the coffee-room,a long 
low-ceilinged room with dark oaken 
panelling and lozenge-shaped lat- 
ticed windows looking on to the 
garden behind. ‘This garden — 
which, on the old-fashioned plan of 
landscape gardening, was raised 
one bank above another in a per- 
spective from the house, and filled 
with trimly-clipped standard rose- 
trees, fantastically-cut shrubs, and 
basket-borders of bright geraniums, 
and upon which the last dying rays 
of the setting sun lingered tenderly 
—immediately attracted my young 
lady’s eager attention. 

Taking advantage of her absence 
at the open window, I improved 
the shining hours by playing a little 
game of ‘ cross questions and crook- 
edanswers’ with aremarkably pretty 
chambermaid, who then entered, as 
to the accommodation the White 
Hart would be able to afford. 

The girl had just time to tell 
me that their bedroom was unlet 
and ready for immediate occupa- 
tion, when my Incognita, leaving 
her inspection of the garden, and 
coming up to us, asked to be shown 
to her room, and went off upstairs 
before I had time to get in another 
word. The subject ¢4en to be en- 
tered upon was evidently — DIN- 
NER. 

After a somewhat lengthened ex- 
amination and subsequent search- 
ing cross-examination of the ancient 
waiter, I actually got him to promise 
some salmon-cutlets, a piece of cold 
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beef (‘in be-autiful cut’), a stilton, 
salad, and some pancakes (‘for the 
lady, which it was the landlady were 
celerbrated for’). 

Coming back to the coffee-room, 
after a ten minutes’ stroll in the 
garden, I found my fair fellow-tra- 
veller seated there, and apparently 
deeply absorbed in a last week’s 
number of the Surrey Chronicle and 
County Advertiser. 

Now, if I had fallen right off in 
love with her in a gipsy-hat and in 
a train—a railway one I mean— 
how much more did I then fall in 
love with her, when, the gipsy hat 
being removed, revealed her wealth 
of golden-brown hair, and the ab- 
sence of a veil let me into some of 
the charming secrets of her darkly 
luminous eyes and wonderful com- 
plexion. 

After the ice had been broken 
she lost a good deal of her shyness, 
natural enough under the circum- 
stances, and we got on capitally 
together. By the time the cutlets 
had come and gone, very good jus- 
tice having been done them by both 
of us, and the second pint of cham- 
pagne having been opened—not 
that she had much of /Aat— we 
were great friends, and had con- 
fided one to another our several 
histories, or as much of them as 
showed off well before company. 

My fair Incognita’s father was, 
it appeared, none other than the 
rather well-known ‘City man,’ Amos 
Golddust, Esq., senior partner in 
the celebrated Lombard-street firm 
of Golddust, Bullion, and Golddust, 
bankers and bill-discounters. He 
had lately relinquished his working 
share in the bank, purchased a 
‘ place’ near Reading, that favourite 
headquarters now for ‘ City’ people, 
and had started a model farm, at 
which he worked very much harder 
than he had ever done in Lombard- 
street, and over which he lavished 
much hard coin of the realm. 

Miss Blanche Golddust, the young 
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lady, then playing a very good 
knife and fork over some cold roast 
beef and pickles—yes, she actually 
went in for pickled gherkins, didmy 
darkly luminous-eyed, golden-hair- 
ed heroine—was old Golddust’s 
only child and heiress. 

Only child and hetress! 

On the strength of that startling 
announcement I immediately or- 
dered another small bottle of fizz, 
and drank old Golddust’s health in 
bumpers, and several of them to 
my own cheek. 

Only child and—HEtIREss ! 

Here was a providential slice of 
fortune dropped, as it were, into 
my very hands just when I needed 
it so tremendously. Why, eh? wy 
not? At that very moment I caught 
her eyes looking at me across the 
pickled gherkins not without some 
show of interest. She couldn’t be 
looking for the mustard. No, it 
was at me. 

After this discovery my conver- 
sation became much more interest- 
ing, at least sie seemed to find it 
so; whilst /, why, I had been in love 
with her long before I found out 
about the Lombard-street bank. 

Our dinner, which had com- 
menced with the salmon-cutlets at 
7.30, was a long affair, and nobody 
need wonder under the circum- 
stances that, when ten o’clock 
struck, it found us still dallying 
over the coffee. 

As the old-fashioned clock over 
the mantelpiece slowly struck the 
hour, Miss Golddust rose with the 
prettiest affectation of surprise in 
the world. She had really no zdea 
that it was so late. 

Would she not take just one 
turn in the garden before she retired, 
there was such a /ove/y moon ? 

She would like it, but—but— 
The long lashes drooped over the 
downcast eyes, and, as she stood 
motionless while I lighted her can- 
dle for her—it was wonderful what 
a time that candle did take to 
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light, and what wretchedly bad 
matches those were the landlady of 
the White Hart supplied—the faint- 
est pink flush stole over her neck 
and brow. How very pretty she 
was! Only, when she gave mea 
little hand, and I held it in mine a 
trifle longer, perhaps, than the oc- 
casion of merely wishing a young 
lady ‘ good-night’ actually warrant- 
ed, did she lift her eyes to mine, 
and then they seemed to me—per- 
haps, only in my conceit—to have 
a something humid lurking in their 
depths, and a strange light and 
brilliancy flashed up out of them 


I had not noticed before. 
* oA * * ~ 





IVas I conceited? Did she like 
me? Did young ladies ever fall 
right off in love with young gentle- 
men, as young gentlemen did some- 
times with young ladies ? 

I would do a pipe and think it 
over in the garden before retiring 
to my pillow. Retiring to my 
pillow, eh? By George, that just 
reminded me that it was on the 
cards if there was any pillow for 
me to retire to. Well, I would just 
smoke that pipe out, and then in- 
quire. 

* * . oS y 

Surely a lovely night, and was 
there ever a jollier moon ?—What 
a pretty old-fashioned garden it 
was, with its quaintly-cut shrubs 
and raised banks of flowers !—How 
stunning, too, the moon looked, 
glistening like silver on the old dial- 
plate !—What a dear girl that was ! 
How fond of her I felt already ! 
—Really that champagne was not 
half bad! How rich old Golddust 
must be !—Wonderwhether she does 
like me >—Wonder what the White 
Hart cognac is like; never could 
sleep a wink without my B.-and-S. 
before turning in.—Pretty name, 
Blanche. Very pretty, romantic, 
and all that.—Wonder whether she 
is romantic.—Wonder what she’s 
doing now; perhaps brushing out 
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her back hair ; perhaps faking some 
of it off, eh, before putting out the 
candle / lighted for her. Wonder 
whether she'll think of me when 
she puts out the candle. Won- 
der— Ha! 

A lattice window in the upper 
part of the house just opened. A 
fair head popped cautiously out. A 
pair of darkly gleaming eyes look+ 
ing in my direction. Conceited 
beast, she’s looking at the effect of 
the moon on the dial, not at me. 
Happy thought, why not do a little 
impromptu Romeo business under 
her balcony, or rather lattice win- 
dow? Iwill. Here goes—Ah! 

The fair head, which had as much 
hair on it as when [I last saw it an 
hour ago in the coffee-room—I 
thought it was all her own—was 
popped in again, the lattice quietly 
closed, a faint glimmer for a min- 
ute, then total darkness. 

She has put out the candle. Did 
she think of me when using the ex- 
tinguisher ? 

* * ~ a * 

‘ Happy be thy dreams !’ 

Humming this song I wend my 
way back towards the coffee-room, 
wondering at the same time whe- 
ther my dreams will be happy. 

On that subject I have consider- 
able doubts ; for not only have Ia 
very particularly strong objection 
to anything in the way of a sofa 
bedstead or ‘turn-up’ to dream 
upon, but I am furthermore afraid 
that I went in a little too heavily 
for those pickled gherkins. She 
went in for them also heavily ; but 
then, young ladies do have such 
doosidly strong digestiogs. Dear 
Blanche, how I wish I had a di- 
gestion like—like some young ladies 
I could mention ! 

On reéntering the coffee-room, I 
found the pretty chambermaid 
awaiting me, flat candlestick in 
hand. 

*O, and if you please, sir, the 
lady have gone to bed some time, 
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and missis says we always turns the 
gas off at eleven, sir.’ 

‘ Ah, you turn it off at eleven, do 
you ?” 

‘ Yes, sir, at— Don't, sir, you 
really roustn’t 

‘ Well, then, will you be as good 
as you are pretty, and inform me 
where I am to sleep to-night ?” 

‘SiR? 

“ Haven't you got such a thing in 
the house as a turn-up bedstead, or 
anything extempore just for the 
night ? 

‘ Lor, sir, I beg your pardon, I’m 
sure, said the girl ‘I’m sure I 
thought as you was the lady’s hus- 
band.’ 

Subsequent interrogations and 
explanations elicited the informa- 
tion that there was a ‘ turn-up’ bed- 
stead in the ‘little back parlour,’ 
which could be forthwith arranged 
for me; and, in another half-hour 
or so, I found myself its occupant. 
The pickled gherkins behaved bet- 
ter under the circumstances than I 
had anticipated, and I slept like the 
proverbial top, without, I am really 
ashamed to say, even dreaming of 
HER at all. 


The bright morning sun, stream- 
ing through the diamond panes of 
my little back-parlour window, woke 
meup. My first thoughts were very 
confused ones. Where was 1? How 
did I come into that odd little 
room? What had become of Eph- 
raim Moses and his merry men ? 
Then I recollected everything. 

Opening my window to let in 
the fresh morning air whilst dress- 
ing, what was my surprise to see 
Miss Golddust already up and tak- 
ing an ante-breakfast turn in the 
garden. In fact, just as I popped 
my head out she happened to turn 
and look straight towards my win- 
dow, and it was only by a very quick 
movement that I saved the disco- 
very of my lathered chin and pre- 
mature toilet. 
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Descending to the coffee-room 
some ten minutes later, I found 
breakfast laid for two on atablenear 
the open windowand the young lady 
busy over an obstreperous coftee- 
pot. She rose to meet me with 
the prettiest blush and affectation 
of confusion in the world. If she 
had looked nice in the evening, 
when tired after her journey and 
the worry attending on it, how 
much more charming did she ap- 
pearin my eyesnow, when refreshed 
with a night’s rest and a colour 
heightened by her stroll in the fresh 
morning air ! 

She couldn’t understand the 
coffee-pot at al/; such a funny old- 
fashioned thing— 

Let me see what / could make 
of it. 
= * * * * 

How awfully jolly it was to be 
sure, making that coffee! MWhata 
long time it was before we could 
get the water to run clearly through 
that obstinate percolator! How, 
first of all, 7 peered curiously into 
its black depths and then asked 
for her advice ; how, oddly enough, 
whilst engaged in this occupation, 
our heads once came so closely 
together, that the scented ridges of 
her hair—adl/ her own, as 1 knew— 
almost touched mine; and how, 
when it was made, I would insist 
on her putting the milk and sugar 
into the cups, whilst I poured it out 
into them after the regularly-ap- 
proved French-waiter fashion! _ 

A remarkably jolly breakfast it 
was altogether ; and, if I got on 
very well with the fair Blanche at 
dinner the evening before, how 
much better was the running I made 
with her over .hat cosy breakfast! 

And a capital breakfast it was, 
too, which was prepared for us. I 
really don’t think I ever tasted 
fresher eggs than those laid by the 
accommodating hens of the White 
Hart hostelry, and I’m ready to 
make an affidavit that I never ate 
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bread-and-butter to my kippered 
bloater with greater relish than that 
so daintily prepared for me by the 
small white hands of my charming 
fellow-traveller. 

But even jolly breakfasts, under 
the very jolliest of circumstances, 
must come to an end, after the way 
of most things. The unpleasantly- 
suggestive termination of our meal 
was—BrRADSHAW ! 

This dreadful instrument of tor- 
ture informed us that there was a 
train on to Reading at 10.25 A.M. 
It then wanted but ten minutes to 
the hour; so that, in another brief 
thirty-five, my dream of happiness 
and the Lombard - street bank 
would, alas! be over. 

Unless I took immediate and de- 
cisive steps. 

But wat could I do? 

I would put on a pipe and think 
it over in the gé@flen, whilst the 
bill was being made out. 

Five minutes out of the thirty- 
five were already up, and I had 
come to no conclusion at all, when 
I heard a light footstep pit-a-pat 
pit-a-patting along the hard gravel 
behind me. The chambermaid, 
doubtless, with the confounded bill. 
Who knew whether I had enough 
money in my pocket even to settle it? 

Let me see, now, what were the 
items? Three pints of fizz to begin 
with ; dinner and supplementary 
coffee for two ; the spare bedroom ; 
my ‘turn-up’ in the ‘little back- 
parlour ; breakfast for two, cham- 
bermaid for ditto, boots for ditto, 
ancient waiter ditto ‘pon my 
soul, I very much question whether 
I could do it, and, if not, I couldn’t 
ask er, that would be /ve doosidly 
humiliating. A nice termination 
this to my little adventure! It 
really seemed whether it wouldn’t 
be on the cards that I should be 
left in that stupid twopenny-half- 
penny country hotel in pawn, as it 
were, for Miss Golddust, whilst the 
heiress of all old Golddust’s tin 
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went away cheerfully by the 10.25 
express. An wncommont/y nice look- 
out this! ’Gad, I don’t think Mo- 
ses’s merry men and a Cursitor- 
street sponging-house could have 
been much nicer. Confound my 
luck! What should I say to the 
chambermaid—she was close be- 
hind me now? Well, I must turn, 
I suppose, and face my fate. 

So I thereupon turned round 
suddenly, and found my fate to be 
—not the chambermaid with the 
confounded bill, but the charming 
representative of all the Lombard- 
street bullion, Miss Blanche Gold- 
dust herself. 

My fate! 


*O, would I help her?’ 

Help her? O, of course, about 
the bill. Confound my luck! ‘O, 
delighted! Charmed! In what 
could I be of any assistance to Miss 
Golddust ?” 

‘There were such /oze/y roses at 
the end of the garden, and the land- 
lady had given her permission to 
take some away with her. JVould 
I mind helping her to pick some, 
as there was such a sor? time left 
before the train went ?” 

It was wot about the bill. 
child ! wouldn’t I just! 

‘ O, charmed! Most delighted !’ 

- * at * % 


Dear 


I had picked a goodish lot, but 
still was going on busily with my 
task at one bush, whilst she was 
doing the same at another some 
little distance off. Suddenly she 
cried, coming up to me at my bush, 
quickly, 

‘O, thanks, ¢hanks ; plenty, thank 
you. /Vid/ you now, please, tell me 
the time? I’m so afraid of missing 
the train.’ 

I recovered my perpendicular at 
once, and stood upright, looking 
down upon her. 

‘Iam very sorry,’ I said, with my 
gravest face, ‘that the time Aas 
almost arrived.’ 
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*‘ How—what—?’ she said quick- 
ly ; then, on seeing my expression, 
she looked down again on the 
ground. 

I took out my watch furtively. 
Five past ten! On/y twenty minutes 
left to me! 

There was silence for another 
thirty seconds ; then she said, with- 
out raising her eyes from the grass, 

‘O, please tell me the time; I 
know we shall be late.’ 

‘ We? I said interrogatively and 
in my very deepest voice. I felt 
awfully tragical then, thinking of 
the unpaid bill, of the very small 
chance I had of the Lombard-street 
tin, and, consequently, of my hope- 
less look-out in general. Dread 
visions of Ephraim’s men swooping 
down upon me when left behind in 
that wretched place, where one 
couldn’t even sport one’s oak, 
crowded like horrible phantasma- 
goria before my mind’s eye. Only 
last night, too, whilst I was, smok- 
ing my latakia (after the three pints 
of champagne), how bright my hori- 
zon appeared to me! Old Gold- 
dust’s countless guineas formed a 
happy glittering background, and 
his charming daughter stood out 
clearly defined in the front of the 
picture. How hard it was to give 
this picture up! Hang it all, I would 
pluck up my courage and have a 
shy at something before doing so ! 

Another furtive glance at my 
watch. Only eighteen minutes more 
to the train's arrival! 

Now or never, and—by Jove! 
how pretty she looked just then ! 

But how on earth should I put 
it to her? 

There was but eve chance for any 
success—I must try my very best 
‘theatre,’ and go in tremendously 
for ‘ effect.’ So I said, after a pre- 
liminary nervous cough, in my best 
tragic tones, 

‘You have just asked me the 
time, Miss Golddust. There are 


now but eighteen minutes more left 
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—only eighteen more remaining 
to me of—what—of what I have, 
since yesterday, learnt to prize so 
highly, vows society.’ 

A look flashed up at me from her 
downcast eyes, which were then 
straightway taken back into custody 
and told off to do duty on the roses 
in her lap. 

I must go straight on, and come 
to the point at once ; there was very 
little time left. 

‘Can you—zw/// you try and un- 
derstand me ?” 

*O, please don’t let us miss the 
train.’ 

‘Would you so very much regret 
having to put up with a few more 
hours of my company ?” 

No answer. The roses lifted 
nervously to the dear little ez re- 
troussé, the downcast eyes fixed 
steadily on the grass. 

‘I—I cannot let you go, Miss 
Golddust, without first knowing 
something.’ 

‘ What? The musical voice 
pitched in its very lowest key. 

‘ That I may see you again ; that 
this happy meeting, O, how happy 
to me! is not to be our /as¢ ; that— 
that I may have the chance given 
me of asking and £nowing whether 
I am wholly indifferent to you.’ 

No answer. ‘That last little 
speech, though, I flattered myself, 
was rather well done. 

‘Won't you speak ?” 

No answer. Eyes still fixed on 
the ground ; hands trifling nervous- 
ly with the roses; lips trembling 
just a little, despite an assumption 
of careless nonchalance. Good 
signs all. I go on rapidly. 

‘ How can I dare to excuse my 
presumption ? how dare to tell you 
that all my hope of future happi- 
ness in life is now hanging upon 
your answer? Will you not under- 
stand me? Do you not see that 
I have fallen—? You do under- 
stand me! I must tell you! Are 
you so very angry with me? Will 
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you not pity, or at least forgive me 
for my—wretched mistake ?” 

The hands more nervous than 
ever ; the poor lips trembling quite 
piteously ; something, yes, actually 
something gathering on the droop- 
ing silken lashes. 

‘Speak to me—in pity look up 
at me! Blanche! 

The downcast eyes, glistening 
with a strange light in them, were 
raised timidly to mine for one mo- 
ment ; then a little hand, dropping 
the roses, came fluttering out to- 
wards me. 

Then I knew that I had won the 
game against time. 
*% * * *% % 

We somehow or other managed 
to miss the 10.25 A.M. train, but 
then we found the 3.50 P.M. to be 
a capital one. It was put down in 
‘Bradshaw’ as ‘third class, parlia- 
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mentary;’ but I believe to this very 
day that it was a regular mistake on 
the part of ‘B,’ and that it should 
have been marked ‘express ;’ for 
the very short space of time it 
took us to Reading in, appeared 
to both of us to be ‘most truly re- 
markable.’ 
x % x % * 

Miss Golddust made it all right 
for me with her papa. I had not 
much in the money way, as you 
both know; but then I was contin- 
gent heir to the Darell baronetcy, 
and ¢hat made up for a good deal 
in the old banker’s mind. 

So I married her, and have never 
regretted it. No, by George, not 
for one single hour ! 

And that, perhaps, is more than 
most Benedicks can affirm. 

Scott, pass that brown sherry, 
will you ! 
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XI, BEATRICE, 


Happy and making happy ! 
Of thy dear name. 


Such the sum 
And O, thrice blest are they 


Who make existence thus a sunshine day 

For all beneath their influence who come ! 

The wild bird’s song, the painted bee’s blithe hum, 
The beauties manifold of wood and field, 
Like thee a joy spontaneous ever yield, 

Like thee are never silent, never dumb. 

Words fail me for my poor Beatitude— 


To me thou art so deep a 


source of joy, 


Such pure bright gold, reckless of all alloy, 
With earth’s divinest attributes imbued. 
Hereafter, in that white-robed multitude 
Sure wilt thou stand, of those who loved not self, 
Scorned earth’s aggrandisement, ambitions, pelf,— 
The crowned and surpliced throng of purely, simply good ! 
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PROTE. 
(Au Epitaph on a little Girl aged eight years.) 


Ody aves, Mpdrn, weréBns 3° es duclvova x@por, 
Kal vate:s paxdpwv vncous Barly evi roAAi, 
“Evéa kat’ "HAvoluy rediwy oxiptaoa yéyndas 
“AvOeow ev wadakoiol, Kakav Extoobey amdvTwr" 
Ob xemmcy Ave? ao’, ob Kai’, ov votcos évoxA€i, 
Od weivn a’, ob Bipos Exe: o* GAA’ OSE woGewds 
"AvOpdrwy 7: co Bioros* Shes yap du€urrws 
Abyais év kaOapaiow "OAturov tAncloy bvTos. 


—— @—-——_- 


THOou art not dead, dear Proté, 
First of our broken band, 

Although thy little footsteps 
Have sought the Better Land. 


Once in our earthly dwelling 
The brightest and the best, 

Thy new home spreadeth over 
The Islands of the Blest. 


All joyous thine existence, 
Apart from earthborn pains, 

Where deck the fadeless flowers 
Those bright Elysian Plains. 


There winter never vexeth, 
And summer-heats ne’er smite; 
Nor sickness like that last one 
Which quenched thy little light. 


Hunger and thirst thou never— 
Ah, never more canst know ; 
Not one regret thou feelest 
For bypast life below, 


Since now thy bliss is perfect, 
Amid the golden rays 

That fill with cloudless sunshine 
Olympus’ happy days. 
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